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. CR I 7 1 2 AL. Be Philo deci 8 on Mr. Pope's 5 
Eſay on Man. In b! is contained a Vindication of the faid Efay. 
From the Mi 8 of M. De Reſnel, tte French J. ranſlator, . 
and of M. De Crouſaz, Profeſſor of Phils phy and Mathematics in 
the Academy of ane f the en, p. 17— 168. 


* 
R E M 4 RK S on 4 Book, ache. 6 Furare W ad 


% Pun ifhments believed by the Antients, particularly the Philoſophers; „ 
e qyherein ſome Objeftions of the Rev. Mr. Warburton, in his Divine 
Legation of Moſes, are conſidered, 1742; * with a Poſtſcript, in An- 


fer to Jos a tend f Dr. e and 4 Letter to Bp. Smallbrook, 


p- 1 69— — 249. 5 
R E M 4 R k S. on Kere Occaf nal RefleAlions: _s Anfever 70 the 


"ev, Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke, The Maſter of the Charter- 


Houſe, Dr. Richard Grey, and otbers; ſerving to explain and Jufſy 
divers Paſſages in the Du. Legalion, objected to by thoſe Learned 
| 2 2 Mritert. 


* I N D I 2 A 4277 0 N if the Author of 7 the Divine Tegan . ; 
| . of Mo ofes, Sc. from the Aſperſions of the Country hd . 
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iv CONTENTS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


Writers. To which is added, A general Review of the Argument 1 
the Divine Legation, as far as is yet advanced; wherein is con fidered 
the Relation of the ſeveral Parts to each other, and to the Whole. To- 
gether with an Appendix, in Anſwer to a late Pamphlet, intituled, 
46 At Examination . Mr. Mis Second Propoſition.” P- 25 377 


REMARKS on ſeveral Occaſional Refieftions; In Anfeer to the d 
Reverend Doctors Stebbing and Sykes; ſerving to explain and juſtify 
the Two D iſſertations in the Divine Legation, concerning the Com- 

mand to Abrabam to offer up his Son; and the Nature of the Jewiſh 5 

: mM ne ; 88 to = * Learned Wi ruers 3 ; Fart II. and laſt; 
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A )) 


A FTER having twice offered my Thoughts to the Public, 
on two very important Subjects, and had the Honour to be 


| favourably heard, it muſt needs be a ſufficient Mortification to me 
to be obliged to "deſcend to fo low a Subj eck as myſelf. That, and 
the Deference due to the Public, had certainly reſtrained this Appeal 
to it, had the Matter terminated there. But when the Accuſation 
intended againſt me appeared viſibly deſigned to render a projected 
Defence of Revelation ſuſpected; which, I will preſume (and, as 
the Author of it, the Reader will excuſe me for preſuming) may 
be of ſome ſmall Service to our Holy Faith, I thought it my Duty 
to vindicate myſelf, in this public Manner, from the horrid Accuſa- 
tions of a Letter Writer in the Weekly Miſcellany of the 24th of 
February laſt. - Whether this was the true Motive of this Vindica- 


dication will be beſt ſeen by the Temper in which it is written, 
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founded, is in p. 21 * of the Dedication- 


the Cenſures of all the Clergy who are fincere Friends to Chriftianity— 
therefore it might be politic to obviate the Force of ſuch Animadocrfio ons 
before-hand. Had I been conſcious of deſerving the Cenſure of any 
honeſt Man, J had done, like thoſe who delight in Miſchief; I had 
5 wounded ; in the Dark. But when I choſe to write without a Name, | 
it was for very contrary Purpoſes. When I preſumed to publiſh . 
b (in Defence of the Eſtabliſhed Clergy) a Vindication of the Church 
- mi England, under the Title of The Alliance between Church and 
State, which ſurely might deſerve their Pardon, leſt the World 
6 ſhould 1 imagine 1 expected more, 1 put it out without my Name. 5 
And now writing in the common Cauſe of Chriſtianity, I have 
: publicly owned it. For if ever the Suſpicion of being aſhamed "hes 


4 A VINDICATION OF THE AUTHOR 


The Letter Writer begins with me in this Manner, A late Writer, 


the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, &c. is very ſevere upon 

ALL Clergymen who take the Liberty of cenſuring the Conduct or ANY 
oF THEIR BRETHREN, The Paſſage, on which this Accuſation is 
AI appeal then to the Public, 
whether my Severity falls on thoſe who n the conduct of any of 
their Brethren: or on thoſe, who abuſe the whole Body of the 


Clergy, confidered as an Order 9 ” 88 and * iſhed ” 
the State: 


He goes on,. — * I am ab of 8 the « Make and 
Drift of his Book, bs had Reafon to apprehend it might draw upon him 


the Faith of Feſus be more carefully to be avoided at one time 
than at another, it muſt certainly be in his, when Infidelity is 


; become ſo DOR. as to be eſteemed a Teſt of Hal Parts and Z 
Diſcernment. 5 


. AR 2 a that i bs eee _ 


Cor. Mianity, He hath 7 iſhed the weakeſt Defence of it. that I bave © 
ever read. How are we to underſtand him here? Muſt we rectify = 
the Propoſition thus,— 


_ of Cbriſtianity, then it is the weakeſt ?——The Conſequence will : 


—1f the Author gives this Volume as a Defence 


then indeed be true. But I had cut off all Pretence for begging the 


* ud f Edit. sro. | 
X Pre- N 


FROM THE ASPERSIONS oF WEBSTER. * 


Premiſſes. For I have formally and expreſſly ſaid in the Beginning, 
and repeated it towards the End, that the Deſign of this Volume 
Was only preparatory to the Defence of Revelation, and to prove 
the uſe of Religion in Feneral, and the Doctrine of a future State in 
particular to Civil Seciety. Aud had I not ſaid 7578, the Book itſelf 

would ſhew that it is no more a Defence of Chri iftianity than the firſt 


Propoſition of the three Terms is a Syllogiſm. 

But if the Letter Writer means, what his Words expreſs,- 

That 7 if I have a ſerious Purpoſe of de: ſending Chriſtianity, this V, oe 
is the weakeſt Defence? his Premiſſes will be true indeed, but then 
they will have no relation to his Concluſion. For it does not fol- 
| low from thoſe Premiſſes, that this is any Defence at all ; any more 


than that, if I had a ſerious Purpoſe of building a Houſe, the 


2, Foundation-ſtones were that Houſe. 

The Deference due to the Public, from ſo ite a Writer as 
myſelf, was the true Reaſon why this firſt Part came out ſepa- 
rately; the Author not preſuming to obtrude a voluminous Work 
upon it till he had ſome Aſſurance of its Willingneſs to receive it. 
But the ſame regard that obliged me to this Conduct, would not 
| ſuffer me to make a Secret of the Medium by which I pretended to 
eſtabliſh my Demonſtration, eſpecially as it had the Fortune to be 
generally eſteemed a Paradox. I therefore gave the Proof in form 
two Vears ago in the Appendix to 7. he Alliance between Church and 
State. There it is to be found; and had the Letter Writer, in- 
ſtead of indulging his monſtrous Suſpicions of the Author, turned 
| himſelf to making Objections to his Argument, he might poſlibly | 
have then as much ſerved Trutb as he now has violated Charity, 


He goes on, — He 354 warmer Advacate for Dr. ——, who denies | 
the Divine Inſpiration of the Scriptures, than for the Scriptures them 


| ſelves. How warm an Advocate 1 am for him, we ſhall ſee by and 
by; how true an Accuſer the Letter Writer is of him, we ſhall 
examine at preſent. Dr, — ſays *, it is NECESSARY 7 believe 
of the Ls ata in general that they are droinely inſpired ; and that 


* Remarks on a Reply to the Defence of A | Letter to Dr. W. p. 69. 
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all which he denzes is, that the Scriptures are of abſolute and uni- 
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ll verſal Inſpiration x. He ſhews that Tillotſon and Grotius were of 

bl | the ſame Opinion, who, he charitably preſumes, were Chriftians. 

j 5 And as he tells his Friends and Acquaintance the ſame he tells the 

| TT Public, the Letter Writer muſt excuſe me, if I believe a Man whoſe Z 
1 Candour, Sincerity, Benevolence, and Charity I have experienced, 3 
| | e before him, who has not given me the Pleaſure of . in bim 1 
| 5 i any of thoſe Chriſtian Qualities, 8 8888 

; T4 . 8 -.-- Wat 1 would not have the Letter Writer infer, that, becauſe he 

. CO ries 10 been pleaſed to make me Dr. ——'s Advocate, J am to be 

x reſponſible for his Opinions. I differ widely from him in the 
Matter of Inſpiration, and as widely ; in ſome others. But we can 

K . differ from each other, and avow and maintain our Difference * 


| Opinion, without Violation of common Humanity, Friendſhip, or 
_ Chriſtian Charity. 1 will give the Letter Writer another Inſtance 
of Difference in Opinion between us, from this very Book he ſo 
= much condemns. The Writer of the Defence of the Letter to Dr. 
| W. p. 4 7 ſays,— = the Notion of the Divine Origin of the Law 
2 and Inſpiration 7 Mo oſes to be reſolved into Fiction, or Fable, by - :: 
1 Political Lying + ? No, far be it from me to think or ſay ſo. But this ber- 
haps one may venture 10 ſay, that the Suppofition of ſome Degree 3 
LES 3 uch Fiction may poſſibly be found neceſſary to the ſolving the Difficulties . 
1 „, of the Moſaic Writings, without any Hurt to their Authority, or Ad- 
_— : vantage to Infidelity, J am, as 1 ſay, of a different Opinion. The 
Writer endeavours to ſupport his by ſeveral Arguments ; amongſt | 
—_ which one is, the Profe Nons and Example of the ancient Sages and 
l. b Leg! Nators. Now, in the ſecond Section of my Third Book I have 
= inquired into the Principles that induced the ancient Sages and 
5 Legiſlators to deem it lawful to deceive for the Public Good; in 
1 5 the Diſcovery of which, 1 think, 1 have made it evident hat thoſe = 
1 0 | Reaſons or Principles could have no Place amongſt. the Founders 


i 8 and eee of the Jewiſh and Chr! Han Religions. This Truth : 
3 | 
5 — — 0 Mb 1 on a Sd to the Defence of a Letter to Dr. W. p- 70. I 


(as 


FROM THE ASPERSIONS OF WEBSTER. 7 
(as well as ſeveral others interſperſed throughout this Firſt Volume, 
and which may perhaps give Offence to the indiſcreet Zeal of the 
Letter Writer) is in my next Volume applied and inforced to the 
Overthrowing that Opinion that ſome Degree of Fiction may be ne- 
ceſſary, Sc. And even in %s I could not forbear, in the moſt 


_ conſpicuous Place of my Book, to ſhew the Uſe of it, as may be 


ſeen by theſe Words of the Contents, B. III. S. 2.——The Princi- 
ples, that induced the ancient Sages to deem it lauful to deceive Jer 
Public Good in Matters of Religion, are explained Ax D HEW N 10 


BE SUCH AS HAD NO PLACE IN THE PROPAGATION OR GENlus oF 


THE JxwũIsH AND CHRISTIAN RELIGION. , 
But I ama warm Advocate for Dr. — 
; kita a very formidable Adverſary to the Free T hinkers. And I think 


1 had Reaſon : For the Arguments he hath uſed for the TRUTEH of 
 Chriftianity againſt Tindal have never yet been anſwered by them, 
nor I think ever can. I ſay for the Truth of Cor! itianity ; for his 
5 Reaſonings, from P- 59 to 64 *, relate only to its Truth, and can 
be underſtood in no other Senſe. After this, to think he would 
have Chriſtianity ſupported only becauſe it is uſeful, is ſuch a Way 
of interpreting a Writer as my dared will never far to fol- 


low. 


The Opinion 1 have of De. — 5 n and of the Sincorityy | 
: of his Profeſſions, were the true Reaſons of that Eſteem I expreſs. 
for him; being deſirous of allaying all Diſguſt, if any hath ariſen. 
in him, from the Treatment of his leſs candid Adverſaries; and of 
engaging him to a further and more compleat Vindication of our 
Holy Faith, at a Time when the good Diſpoſitions of the meaneſt 
Advocate for Revelation ſhould not, I think, in Pradence bo diſ- 
as the 
Letter Writer 1 is diſpoſed to do, 1 ſhould yet be inclined : to behave 
_ myſelf very differently towards him. I ſhould be ſo far from 
"Þ i him further from the Faith by uncharitable Anathemas, 


= couraged: Nay, was I ſo unhappy to think of Dr. — 


n ; * Letter to Dr, W. * 


hat 


. In wha } ? 1 have called : 


| =. i . * 
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Now if thoſe be Dr. - 
believe than that Tindal was a Chr ian in his Heart, I ſhall not 
ſeruple to ſay that he whom I called one of the moſt formidable of 
the Free-Thinkers Adverſaries, is indeed one of the weakeſt and 
moſt contemptible. But if they be mine, after all I have ſaid in 
this Volume, J will not ſeruple to fay, that That Character would 
be far too mild for me; and that it would be but Juftice to 
eſteem t me the moſt abandoned Writer that ever Frey] in any 


| Cauſe. 


* 734 VINDICATION OF THE AUTHOR 


that I ſhould do all I could to court and aligns him to Chriflienity; : 
by thinking well of its Profe eſſors, Thus much, I conceive, Chr1 tian 


Charity would require; and how far Chriftian Policy would per- 
fuade, let the Learned fay, who know what Ornament his Pen 


would be to the Chriſtian Faith, and his Acquarntance of what Ex- | 


0p his Morals to Chriſtian Practice. 


But the Letter Writer, having taken it into his Head, that Dr. 
s true Sentiments are, that Chr; i/tianity can only be defended 


= cud in the preſent Circumſtances of Life, makes, as it would 
ſeem, this Imagination the Key to my real Sentiments and Defigns 
in defending Revelation. Hence thoſe ſtrange Expreſſions ——{f 1 


am capable of underſlanding the Meaning and Drift of his Book—he 


muſt excuſe me, if I ſu ſpect his Faith and condemn his Boo. 7b 
Jam ſure of, the Author muſt be a ſubtile Enemy to Revelation, or a 


very RE ee muſt own ke has left me in no Doubt, 
s true Sentiments, which yet I no more 


| Let us now take this Key, und apply it to what I have written, —— 


And it will indeed thoroughly ſerve the Letter Writer's declared Pur- 

oy poſe to leſſen my Credit, For it will make the whole Volume a Heap 

of Abſurdities and Contradiftions. But lay aſide this viſionary Key, 
and let me be interpreted by thoſe common Rules that all Mankind 

| have ever uſed in underſtanding one another, and then it will be 

ſeen I could not poſſibly have had any other Intention than To 5 
PROVE MosEs To BE A TRUE PROPHET SENT IMMEDIATELY AND 
| EXTRAORDINARILY FROM Gop,—l pretend to do it from Moſes's 


Omiſſion 


FROM THE ASPERSIONS OF WEBSTER. 9 


Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future State; which under an unequal 
Providence, is (as I have ſhewn in this Book, that being the only 
End of writing it) abſolutely neoeſſary to Society. From whence 
I conclude Mofes's Pretenſions were true: who aſſured the Iſraelites 
that God had choſen them to be his People, had condeſcended to 
be their King, and would conſequently govern them by an 
EQUAL, that is an EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE ; which Con- 
cluſion (that appears almoſt ſelf-evident) I employ my ſecond 
: Volume to ſupport, illuſtrate, and free from Objections. 
| Hence it appears on what Account I ſo much inſiſt on the 72 a 
— and Neceſſity of Religion in general, and the Doctrine of a 
future State in particular to Society. The Courſe of my Argument, 0 
and all the Rules of Logic, obliged me to this Conduct: And in- 
deed 1 thought it the peculiar Happineſs of my Argument that 
1 they did ſo; for I ſuppoſe, till the Infidels be convinced that Reli- 
gion is uſe ful to civil e oy will 1 never r be . to believe 
it true. 
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I now haſte to the other Part of PR — 8 Qing; leſt | 
he ſhould be tempted, in his Impatience, to Weed it; and fay I 
5 : again, that I am a warmer Advocate for Dr. — than for the Tp, . 
Scriptures. The Reader, who has never ſeen my Book, will natu- 55 jul 


rally conclude from theſe Words, that either I had undervalued 
_ Scripture, or at leaſt neglected a fair Opportunity of vindicating it. 
He will be ſurpriſed to be told that the latter Part of the Charge 


was only for compleating the Antitbeſis. So indeed 1 it * to me; on el — 
but the Reader ſhall judge for himſelf. %) 
There are but two Places in this Volume, i in which I had Occa- „„ = 
85 ſion to make Obſervations on the Scripture; the one is at p. 117 . 9 
where I endeavour to ſhew that the Argument which the Com 
mentators uſe to prove the Pentateuch (againſt . and others) . 5 1 
to be written by Moſes, is a very ſtrong and ſolid one. The other 4 
is at p. 83. where I ſay, that the New Teſtament dues not contain \ 
any regular or eee, Mem or Digef of moral Laws ; the occa- x 
Vor. VI. %% 6 ene! | 

3 | 

| i 
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fronal Precepts there delivered, how excellent and divine foever, ar fag 
| | 8 only from Conjuntlures and Circumſtances that were the Subjects of 
1 


N thoſe Preachings or Writings, in which fuch Precepts are found. For 
| 2 the reft, for a general Knowledge of the whole Body of moral Duty, the 

. great Pandect of the Law of Nature is held open by it to be ſearched 
It OE and ſtudied. Fitalys Jays 116 e TR; . ne are 

* - _ So. 

ji 5 55 Il ſuppoſe then, if the Letter Wetter 156. n ih Meaning 

1 . this was the Place that was to juſtify him in ſaying that I was no 

1 8 warm Advocate for the Scriptures. But does the New Teſtament 
= contain any ſuch compleat or regular Syſtem ? will the Letter Writer 
iy fo? will any one beſides ſay ſo? How weak and indiſcreet a 


Friend ſoever he may pleaſe to think me of Religion, I will affure 
the Reader, that as I make it one Point of my Religion to ſay 
nothing but what T think the Truth, ſo I do not uſe to throw about 
thoſe Truths at random. The Obſervation was here neceſſary to 
5 . overthrow the moſt pernicious Doctrine that ever infected Society. 
A If it was true, then, it was not untimely. urged. But had the 
= NE Letter Writer had a little Patience, he would have ſeen in the ſecond 

Volume (as that will be the Caſe of many other Truths interſperſed 
thfoughout the firſt) that, by the Aſſiſtance of this very Truth, 1 


| +. overthrow a prevailing Notion, which I ſuppoſe He, no more than 
Wo . will think very orthodox, namely, thaz ene is ONLY a 
| CV of: Republication of the Religion of Nature. | . 
| Ik)bis, I can affure the Reader, is the Caſe of all . Priuciple - 
= ; occaſionally laid down in this firſt: Volume, which: are not only 1 
=: dete uſed to prove the Uſefulneſs and Truth of Religion in gene- 
= „„ but are in the next Volume applied to prove the Truth. "= 
1 j particular. To give one Inſtance at preſent, in 
the fixth Section of the ſecond Bock, I have attempted to ex- 
1 „ plain the Nature of Paganiſm, as diſtinguiſhed from true Re- 
4 es velation; ; where * have Ons” that _ ny abounded : 
i ee ee in 

ä EN 

N 


in pretended Revelations, they were utter Strangers to the Idea of 
one Revelation's being founded upon, or the Completion of another. 
This Principle I apply and inforce in the ſecond Volume againſt the 


fourth Chapter of Collins's Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, where he lays it down for one of his fundamental Principles 


(againſt all Antiquity and Fact) that it is a common and neceſſary 
Method for new Revelations to be built and grounded « on precedent Reve- 
lations. See p. 20—26. 


The Letter Writer proceeds Mr. Winkomon we» fly 5 257, FO 
| they. [the Engliſh Clergy] have undertaken to prove Chriſtianiiy 
Noithout underſtanding it. As in the Caſe before, about cenſuring 
the Conduct of Clergymen, the Letter Writer turned what I ſaid 
in general of the Body, particularly, to Individuals ; fo here, bya 
ſtrange Perverſity, he turns what I ſaid particularly of ſome cer- 
tain Perſons, generally, to the Engliſh Clergy, My Words are 
ttheſe, p- 2. Who, in this long Controverſy between us and the Dei _ 
bath not applied to certain late Advocates of . Revelation what was 
' formerly ſaid of Arnobius and Lactantius, that they under took the 


; Aae of Chriſtianity before they underflood it? 


But have none but Engliſhmen wrote of late i in Pane of 8 
Chriſtianity ? Have no Engliſhmen but the Engl. if Clergy wrote 
in Defence of it? If neither of theſe Queſtions can be anſwered 
in the Negative, I would aſk a third, What poſſeſſed the Letter 
Writer to bear Witneſs againſt me, to the World, that I have - 

any where ſaid that ihe Engliſh Clergy. have undertaken 10 prove 

Cbriſtianity without underflanding it? 1 ſolemnly declare, that in 

the Paſſage above quoted I meant no Engl; fb Clergyman what- 

ſoever. So far from that, I expreſsly ſay, in p. 19 of the Dedi- 
cation, that the Clergy of the eftabliſhed Church are they who 
have been principally watchful | in the Common. Cauſe of Chriſ= 
tianity, and MosT SUCCESSFUL in repelling the Inſults of its Ene- 
mies. I muſt Nate then, this IG” Ti Time, t the Public for 


Jol ce. 
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12 A VINDICATION OF THE AUTHOR | 


As I was cold in Defence of Scripture in general, ſo my next 
Charge is, that I have undervalued the Evidence arifing from Mi- 


racles. Would the Reader know how ?——Hardly, by faying, 
as I expreſsly do, p. 3, that Men have proved our Religion actually 
divine thereby. But this went for nothing, beeauſe J ſaid in the 


ſame Place, that the external Evidence (in which Miracles are 


included) is not capable tritt Demonſtration; but that the In- 


ternal is. Now here might be ſome Pretence for ſaying F 
5 over valued internal Evidence : But by what Kind of Logic it 


could be inferred that, therefore, 7 undervalued Miracles, 1 know 


The Letter Writer next turns (as it bold ſeem) from me to 


| thoſe who deny the Divinity of Chriſt, the Merits of his Death, 
the Obligation and Effe&s of the Sacraments, and the Doctrine of ; 
Grace, But it is but ſeeming. He appears willing that theſe 
fle Opinions ſhould be thought mine: For having charged me 
with horrid Crimes, without Shadow of Proof or Probability, he 
would cover the Scandal by inſinuating me guilty of Heterodoxy; 
or why elſe did he lead his Reader to the very Door of Calumny, | 
by artfully joining me, as undervaluing Miracles, to one of theſe, who 
he ſays denies the Truth of one of them? 


But the Letter Writer ſhould have conſidered, ir this was his 


Deſign, that in this very Book I affirm more than once or twice, 
that the Doctrine of Redemption i is the Foundation, and of the very 
Etſſence of Chriſtianity. He ſhould have known that all or moſt of 


| thoſe true Chriſtian Doctrines mentioned above are contained in 
2 the Doctrine Redemption. 


There are, and thoſe eſteemed ſincere Wittener too, who would 


| have taken the Names of Infidel and Heretic for Favours at the 
Hand of the Letter Writer. But I am ofa different Humour. 
Theſe Titles have no Charms for me, I have lived ſome Time 


in the World ; and, bleſſed be Gop, without giving or taking Of- 
Jv: This Time has been ſpent 1 in my Pariſh Church (for I am 
a Country 
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2 Country Clergyman, and reſide conſtantly on my Cure) in the 
Service of my Neighbour, in my * and in the Offices of filial 
m 


40 With fenfent Arts Yextend a Mother's Breath, 
* Make Languor ſmile, and ſmooth the Bed of Death, 
40 Explore the Thought, explain the aſking Eye, 

60. And keep awhile o one Parent from the Sky.“ 


Excefs of Zeal 1 in fuck as As Letter Writer, 4 Defect of Re- 
gion in others of better Breeding, o efface theſe F eelings of 
Nature, that I could hardly have known how to have told them, 
had I nor both the Example, and the fine Words too, of one of 
the politeſt Men of the Age to keep me in Countenance. The 
Time ſpent in my Study has been employed in confirming my 
_ own: Faith againſt the erroneous Opinions the Letter Writer has 6 
raked together, and then, in planning a Work to. confirm my T 
Brethren. All the Reward I ever had, or ever expect to have 
here, 18 the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience within Doors, and „5 1 
good Name without. The firſt no Man can take from me; the SE I. 
: other, this Letter Writer, f in the moſt unchriſtian en, has at- . — 
tempted to invade. 1055 15 e 
t [1 heartily ve 1 And * of putting un 
charitable Conſtructions on his ſecret Intentions, will believe, 
8 though I know no more of him than by his Letter, that he is 
Auncere, and only unhappily agitated by a furious Zeal for the Cauſe 
of Gop and Religion; inſtead of thinking he ought to be hindered 
from any farther Advancement in the Church. It the Want of that 5 5 
be the Cauſe of his Spleen and Virulency, I heartily wiſh it may „ ij 
be ſpeedily removed : nay, that the Letter. he has wrote againſt 7 N * 
me may contribute towards it. Inſtead of ing any warm En= — 
deavours to leſſen his. Credit, WOT he profeſſes in ſo many Words 
to be his Purpoſe againſt me, I wiſh him all Increaſe of Reputa- 
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tion and Honour: and inſtead of inſulting him with the Words | 
7 PO Ts eat? Man bs adn, aa e { 


A VINDICATION DF THE AUTHOR : : 


he ſeems to apply to me I pray for the Forgiveneſs ' and Cynver- 
fon of all bad Men, I will aſſure him, that * for him as 2 
Brother. 

I have only one Word more to add: 1 have Ae to poet 
to the Public, in a Matter indeed that little concerns it, yet per- 
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| 

94 

hl haps of ſome Moment in the Conſequence and Example. But 
ll whatever Neceſſity I now found myſelf under of not ſubmitting to 
fl ſo falſe a Charge, the Public need not be under Apprehenſions that 

lt I ſhall ever give them a ſecond Trouble of the ſame: Kind. Tt 


_ be ſome ſtrange Provocation indeed that can make me repeat 


1 Ep it. For if I can forgive Injuries of this Kind, it is ' ſure no hard "| 
1 . „„ Taſk to deſpiſe them. In a Word, I have made my Defence againſt | 
1 „„ theſe Calumnies now once for all; and my Enemies muſt pardon 

i me, if I decline to be drawn in, into a Controverſy of this Nature 

| 1 - - . or to be drawn off from the Subject I have commenced in Defence 

| g „ of Revelation. And, by the Grace of Gop, no unchr ian 7. reat- 
= ment ſhall ever make me languid or remiſs 1 in vindicating the Truth 
J RE Cauſe. Whether I am a weak Defender of Chrifti- 

| | To 85 anity muſt be ſubmitted to the Judgment of the Public. But I am 


perſuaded that That Public will ſuſpend all Severity of Judgment 
till they ſee the whole Performance: : and then, I hope, thoſe who 
now think I have advanced a Paradox that cannot be ſupported, 


i | will be of another Opinion. But if it ſhould not be my good 
CE. Fortune to make out my Point to their Satisfaction, yet I ſhould 
| © hope they will paſs a more equitable Conſtruction on the Attempt 
= than the Letter Writer has thought fit to do; and make all favour- 


able Allowances for the Newneſs and Difficulty of the Subject, 
and the many incidental Points touched upon, which will, I hope, 
be thought by all Perſons of Equity, Candor, and good Learning, 
to have their Uſe. In the mean Time, I can ſay with great Truth, 
and, I hope 1 may do it with Mod: fly, that what I offer to the 
Public concerning The Divine Legation of Moſes is not a haſty ſud- 


der Thought, and what has appeared A to me upon its firſt 
e 


Appearance 


FROM THE ASPERSIONS OF WEBSTER. 15 
Appearance only; as ſuch Things often ſtrike, which, upon Review, 
give no Satisfaction. But this has been long the Subject of my 
Thoughts; often laid by, and then again, at proper Intervals, re- 
ſumed, reviewed, and turned on all Sides. What then J have been 
in no Haſte to approve after carefully weighing and examining every 
Part, I ſhall hope the equitable Reader will be in no TIED: to 
condemn or ſuſpect while he has ſeen only one. 
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AND or 


Ma. DE CROUSAZ, 


| Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics i in the my of 8 the Conuentaton. 
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TOMY 
1 THY FRIEND : 


SIR, 


'G 1 E myſel the Feature of Selng with you, | in this 
1 Form; as I fee you leſs under the Idea of a Patron, than of a 
5 joint Labourer with me in the Service of Mankind. For while I 
attempt to explain the Theory of this divine Philoſophy of Univer- 
| fal Benevolence, you illuſtrate it by your Practice. At moſt there- 


fore I can but offer you the Ess AY on Man, ſet in a juſt Light, 


as a Mirrour for ap pave ; where you may behold the perfect 
Mind: And the Works of this Artiſt, who is 
beholden only to Truth for their Poliſh and their Luſtre, you are 
too well acquainted with to ſuſpe& them of Flattery. To preſerve 
the Luſtre of this Mirrour was the ſole Purpoſe of the following 
Letters. For the dull Breath of Malice had attempted to defile its 
Purity; and, by ſtaining it with the black ans of Faralif yin , 5 


Image of your own 


to tarniſh every Virtue it reflected. 


It hath been obſerved in Phyfics, that Nature never r gave an n Ex- 1 

7 1 but ſhe at the ſame time produced its contrary, with 
Qualities peculiarly adapted to its Deſtruction. As we ſee how 
this ſerves the wile Ends of Providence, by Roepinge 1 us in that State 
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20 DEFENCE OF MR. POPE, 


of Lnper feetion and Dependence in which it hath pleaſed the Author of 
all Things to place us, we need not be much ſurpriſed to find 


the ſame Phenomenon in the moral World: In no Inſtance more 


apparent than in the Doctrine of FaTE, which, almoſt coæval 


with the Practice of VIRTUE, is I; altogether to Deſtruction 


of it. 
But as there is not that Hikes, nor Degeneracy of bang: in the 


natural as in the moral World; ſo neither is there that increaſe of 
Evil. I fay this chiefly with regard to the Docrine of Fate, which 
| hath been ſtill growing, from Age to Age, in Abſurdity and Im- 


piety : And therefore no Wonder, that Yi irtue, whole 1 8 Bane 


1 it 1 is, ſhould proportionably ſicken and decline. 


Indeed, it ſtopped not till it became like the Tree i in \ the Chat- 


dean s Viſion, which reached to Heaven, and extended over the 
@vbole Earth; and received all the irrational and impure Creation, 


B irds, Beaſts, and Inſects, to its Shade and Shelter. 


To conſider Fate in its Growth and Progreſs, it divides itſelf i into = 


: four principal Branches. 


The t and earlieſt is that which an a the 8 and 


prodigious Events in the Life of Man: Where the amazed Be- 
holder obſerving the Ends of human Wiſdom ſo perpetually defeated, 
even when ſupported by the likelieſt Means, concluded that nothing 
5 leſs than an over- ruling Fate had traverſed his well- conducted De- 
ſigns. This early Concluſion concerning God's Government here, 
trom Obſervations on Civil Events, was again inferred in After- 
ages, by another Set of Men, with regard to his Government here= 
| after, from their Contemplations on Religious; while, from an 
utter Inability to penetrate the Deſigns of Providence in its par- 
tial Revelations to Mankind, they concluded that Fate or Pre- 
deſtination had determined of our future, as well as preſent 8 
Happineſs. Theſe, which are only different Modifications of the 
fame - imaginary Power, may be called he: POPULAR and RELI- | 
| 610vs Fate. | 


The | 


IN ANSWER TO CROUSAZ. 227 
The /econd kind aroſe from a ſuppoſed moral Influence of the 
heavenly Bodies: founded in an early Superſtition that the Hero-Gods 


had migrated into Stars. It was firſt underſtood to be confined 


to Communities, as ſuch were the more immediate Care of theſe 


Heroes while living: But the ſame Conſiderations which produced 
the firſt Species of Fate, in a little time, extended it to. Particulars. 
And this is the c1viL or ASTROLOGIC Fate. Hitherto, Free- will 
was only curbed, or rendered uſeleſs. To. annihilate it quite, 
needed all the Power of Philoſophy. So true is the Obſervation, 
4 that without Philoſophy Man can ada become either en 


abſurd or miſerable. 


The Soph if, in his 100 Inquiries i into human Nature, and : 
on what it is we do, when we judge, deliberate, and reſolve, 
came at length to this ſhort Concluſion, Ti bat the Mind is no more 
than a Machine, and that its Operations are determined in 45 

lute 
Neceſſity of Man' 8 Actions: 1s the _ Spas of Fate, called the 5 


Manner that a Balance is inclined by its Weights. : This a 


PHIL OSOPHIC. | l 
From this, to the loft, that is to the Neceſſity of Govs, 
was an eaſy Step. For when, from the very Nature of Mind 


and Will, the Philoſo  pher had demonſtrated the Abſurdity of Free- 


dom in Man, the ſame Concluſion would hold as to all other Beings 
Wuhatſoever. And this! 1s the ATH ETS TI Fate. ; . 


Theſe, Sir, were the glorious Effects of PRIDE: which our in- 
comparable Friend, with ſo good Reaſon, eſteems the Source of 
all our Miſery and Impiety. The Pride of accounting for the 
Ways of - Providence begot the two firſt Species 3 and the Pride 2 
of comprehending the Eſeences of Th hings, the two latter, Ab { ; 


] miſera mens hominum, guo te FATA [epifſime trahunt 5 In the N ame 
of Paul, if one might be allowed to alk, What ſhall deliver us. 


from the Body of this Fate? which hangs Wa he: Goal like T 
that Puniſhment of the ancient Tyrant, who bound dead Bodies to. 


the living: 1 e the nn. of JEsvs : which hath inſtructed 
us 
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22 DEFENCE OF MR. POP E, 
us as clearly in the Nature of Man, as in the Nature of Cod; in 


the Subjef?, as well as in the Object, of Worſhip. A Worſhip found- 
ed, as Reaſon and Conſcience tell us it ought, on theſe two great 


Principles, the FxzzDom and the WEArNEss of Man. The firſt, 
making our Approach to God a REASONABLE SERVICE ; the latter, 
God's Approach to us a CovenanT oH GRACR. And this, Sir, is 
that glorious Goſpel, which you are not aſhamed to adore, as able 
t put 10 Silence the Ignorance of fooliſb Men. ' 
And, in fact, the faſhionable Reaſoner is now gone over to the 
Cauſe of Liberty ; ; but ſtill true to his overweening Pride, is gone 
| over—in the other Extreme. Let the Fataliſt talk what he pleaſes 
of the Mind's being a Ballance; if its Operations be mechanical, 
I am ſure it is more like a Pendulum, which, when well leaded, is 
1 inceſſantly ſwinging from one ſide to the other. For the vain 
Reaſoner is now as much diſpoſed to deny the Weakneſs of the 
Mind, as before to deny its Freedom. Hence it is, we fee the 
| Chriſtian Doctrine of Grace deſpiſed and laughed at; and the 
Means inſtituted by its Founder for obtaining it, as impiouſly as ſo- 
Z phiſtically, explained away. Yet without human Freedom Religion 
in general is a Farce; and but on the Truth of human Mealngſi, the 
Religion of Jeſus, a Falſehood. | , 
With regard then to Freu, whit need we more than the 
: Declaration of Religion? The fimple-minded Man naturally ſup= 5 
poſes it ; the good Man feels it; the thinking Man underſtands it; 
and nothing but vain Philoſophy holds out both againſt Nature 
and Grace: Not ſo openly indeed as formerly; but ſtill as ob- 
ſtinately. The ableſt Advocates of Necgſſuy now inveloping it in 
_ Syſtems ; and infinuating it in all the artful Detours of what they 
call a ſufficient Regſon. 5 þ 1 
| None have gone farther, « or ich more 1 into this Com 
trivance than the famous Leibnitx; who, with great Parts and Ap- 
plication of Mind, had an immoderate Ambition of becoming 
go ounder of 3 a Sect, He firſt attempted to raife a Name, like the 


Heroes 


1 


< 3 
* 


IN ANSWER TO CROUSAZ. 23 
Heroes of old, by the Invaſion of another's Property : But being 


detected and repulſed, he turned himſelf to Invention; and framed 


an Hypotheſis in direct Oppofition' to that Theory which he before 
| ſeemed willing to have made his own. This Hypothefis, founded 
in a refined Fata/iſm, he choſe to deliver by Hints only, and in 
piece meal; which, at the ſame time that it gave his Scheme an 
Air of Depth and Myſtery, kept its Abſurdities from being obſerved. 
So that it ſoon made its Fortune amongſt the German Wits; who 


were not out of their way when they took the ſame deep and 


. cloudy Road with their Maſter. It was no Wonder then, that this 


ſhould raiſe a Jealouſy in the Advocates of Religion, and make the 
warmer ſort of them (not the beſt at a charitable Diſtinction, though | 


great Logicians) to miſtake their Friends for their Enemies. 


Amongſt other Follies of this kind, it brought down a Storm of | 
Calumny on the Ess AY on Man; and, in its Turn, occaſioned 
this Yindication of our inimitable Poet. A ſhort, and an eaſy Taſk. 


For my Point, you know, Sir, was not to expoſe the Abfurdity of 
Fate; but to prove the Eſſay free from a Doctrine, which my Ad- 


2 verſary and I agreed to be an Abſurdity. But if any one, confid- 
ing in the Tricks of Sophiſtry under the cloudy Conveyance of 
Metaphyſics, would diſpute this Point with us; I ſhall give up my 
Share of him to my Adverſary, and leave him entirely to the 

; Mercy of his Logic. All the Anſwer he muſt expe& from me, 


is of that kind with the Philoſopher' 3; who, diſputing with one 


| who denied local Motion, only uſed his Legs, and walked out of 
his Company: That is to ſay, I ſhall decline his Challenge merely 
for the Exereiſe of my Freedom. And indeed, what other Anſwer 
does he deſerve, who refuſes to acquieſce in that Consciovsness of 
Freedom which every plain Man has, on reflaiog upon what paſſes 
in his Mind when he thinks and act? 
hut yet, it may be worth while to remark the Nature of: this 
5 Config: from which alone (as I think, Sir, I have had the 


Pleaſure to obſerve to you in our Converſation « on | theſe Subjects) 
Freedom ” 
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24 DEFENCE OF MR. POPE, 


Freedom of Will may be demonſtrated to all but the downright” 
Atheiſt. It will, I ſuppoſe, be allowed to be an Impreſſion on the 


Mind, made by Reflexion, as ſtrong as any of thoſe made by Sen- 
JS: And ſure he muſt be as blind as even blind Fate can 
make him, who does not ſee thus far at leaſt. So that the only 
queſtion is, whether it be, like them, ſubje& to Deception ? 1 
anſwer, No.' And firſt, for a natural Reaſon, As the Organs of 
Senſe are not employed to convey the Intelligence : But ſecondly 
and principally, for a moral one, As there would be nothing left 
to redreſs the wrong Repreſentation. For, Reaſon,” which per- 
forms this Office in the falſe Impreſſions of Senſe, \ is the very Fa- 
culty employed in making the Impreſſions of Ręflerion. Were theſe 
therefore liable to the ſame Kind of Deception, we ſhould be un- 
avoidably led into and kept in Error by the natural Frame and 
_ Conſtitution of Things. But as this would reflect on the Author 
of Nature, no Theiſt, I preſume, will be inclined to admit the 
Con ſequence. If the Fataliſt ſhould reply, that Reaſon, when well 
exerciſed and refined, does here, as in the falſe Impreſi 2 of Senſe, | 
lay open the Deluſion ; this, I muſt tell him, is the very Folly 
— complain of : That, when Things are ſubmitted to the Arbitre- 
ment of Reaſon, her Award ſhould be rejected while ſtanding in 
the Road of Nature, with all her Powers and Faculties entire; 
and not thought. worthy to be heard, till made giddy in the airy 
Heights of Metaphyſics, and racked and tortured by all the Engines 
of Sophiſtry: In a word, when Reaſon. is no more. herſelf ; but 
= Tpeaks as her Keepers and 7. ormentors dictate. e 
However, it is not the looking within only, that aire the We 
. Theiſt of his Freedom, What he may obſerve abroad of the horrid _ 
Miſchiefs and Abſurdities ariſing from the Do&rine of Fate, will 
fully convince him of this Truth, It ſubverts and aunihilates all 
 Beligion: For the Belief of Rewards and Puniſhments, without 
| which 0 Religion can ſubſiſt, is founded on the Principle of Man's 
as an 1 accountable Creature; but when Freedom of Will 1 is want 


ing, 
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IN ANSWER TO CROUSAZ. 
ing, Man is no more ſo than a Clock or Organ. It is likewiſe 
highly injurious to Society: For whoever thinks himſelf no longer 
in his own Power, will be naturally inclined to give the Reins to 


his Paſſions, as it is ſubmitting to that Fate which muſt at laſt ab- 
 folutely turn and direct them. 


But, after all, the moſt powerful Argument for Freedom, 1 ct. > 


Sir, is ſuch a Life as yours. Of which, though I could ſay much, 


and with Pleaſure, I will only ſay that 1 it has made me, in common. 


with ae e who knows vou, 
8 
— ene. 


Mey 18, 1742, e 
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FrEE-THINKER, that every honeſt Man in his Heart eſteems 


no better than the Peſts'of Society; as they are manifeſtly the Bane 
of Literature and Religion, And whoever effectually endeavours to 
ſerve either of Theſe, is ſure immediately to offend both of Thoſe. 
For, the Advancement of Literature is as favourable to true Picty, 
as it is fatal to Superſtition ; and the Advancement of Religion as pro- 5 
pitious to real Knowledge as diſcrediting to vain Science. 
The Author of the following Letters, who hath aimed at leaſt t to : 
do this Service, by his Writings, regarding theſe two ſorts of Men, 
as the irreconcileable Enemies of his defign, began without any 
- Ceremony (for he was not diſpoſed, for their Sake, to go about) to 
break through thoſe lumpiſh impediments they had thrown acroſs 
the Road of Truth; and laboured to clear the way, not only for 
himſelf, but for all who were diſpoſed to follow him. In which 
it fared with bim as it ſometimes happens to thoſe who undertake 
to remove a public Nuiſance for the Benefit of their Neighbou rhood, 
| where the nicer Noſes hold themſclves offended even in the Service 
thus undeſervedly rendered to them. For notwithſtanding our 
Author bath taken all Opportunities. and even hug bt out Occaſions 
to celebrate every Writer, living or dead, who was any way re- 
| ſpectable for Knowledge, Virtue, or Piety, i in whatever Party, Sect, 
or Religion, he was found, eſpecially ſuch as he had the Misfortune 
to diſſent from, and this ſometimes with ſo liberal a hand as to give 
offence on that hde likewiſe ; & though he hath done this, I fay, yet 


E 5 having, 


HERE are two ſorts of Writers, I mean the B1cor and the 
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28 VINDICAT ION. Oo MR. POP E. 


having, for the Reaſons above, declared eternal War with Bigotry 
and Free-thinking, the ſtrong, yet ſincere Colours in which he hath 
drawn the Learning, Senſe, Candour, and Truth of thoſe Subjects 


in which theſe noble Qualities are moſt eminent, have been cen- 
| ſured as Inſolence and Satire, and a Tranſgreſſion of all the bounds 
of Civility and Decorum. But he will not be eaſily induced, by 
the Clamours of the falſely Delicate, to betray the Intereſts of all 
that is good and valuable amongſt Men, in complaiſance to their 
N otions of Politeneſs. Tis no time to ſtand upon ceremony when 
Religion is ſtruggling for Life; when * whole aſia 15 «fo, and : 
_ the whole Heart faint. EY ; 


The Bigot, who, between E corrupt Wil, and a narrow Under- ; 


| ſtanding, imputes odious Deſigns to his Adverſaries, and 1 impious 
Conſequences to their Opinions, is not, 1 ſuppoſe, to be compli- 


mented, either into Senſe or Honeſty. The Writer here confuted is 


amongſt the chief of them. And it is not impoſſible but the recent 
Memory of the like Uſage our Author himſelf met with from others 
of the ſame leaven, might give him a quicker Senſe and ſtr Wer Re- 8 
1 fentment of the Injury done his Neighbour. + | 


As for the Tribe of Free-thinkers, Toland, Tindal, Collins Cold. 


: Blount, Strutt, Chub, Dudgeon, Morgan, Tillard, and their Fellows, Ke; 

the mortal Foes both of Reaſon and Religion, injured Wit as well 

- as Virtue, by the Mouth of their happieſt Advocate and Favourite, = 
55 long : ago called out for Ve engeance on them: 35 . 


e Licence of a following Reign 
Did all the Dregs of bold Socinus drain; p 
Then unbelieving Prieſts reform” d the Nation, 
And taught more pleaſant Methods of Salvation; 1 
Where Heaven's free Subjects might their Rights diſt ſpute, 
Left God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute. 8 
Encourag'd thus, Wit' s Titans brav'd the Skies, 
And the Preſs groan'd with licens d Blaſphemics. TITER 
Theſe Monſiers, Critics, with your Darts engage, : 


Here TOP your Thunder, and exhauſt _ — 1. 
A coM- . 
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„n. POPES ESSAY own MAN. 


n „ 3 
3 rey of, vue PE 


LETTER I. 

H E N a great aut; whoſe Writings 8 afforded the 

V V World much Pleaſure and Inſtruction, happens to be en- 

| viel attacked and falſely accuſed, it is natural to think, that a — 0 

Senſe of Gratitude due from Readers ſo agreeably WW 

Senſe of that Honour reſulting to our Country from ſuch a Wri- 8 55 = 

ter, ſhould raiſe a general Indignation. But every Day's Expe- 1 = 

perience ſhews vs the very contrary. | Some take a malignant Satiſ- 5 8 
ſaction in the Attack; others, a fooliſh Pleaſure in a literary Con- 

Mic; and the greater Part look on with an abſolute Indifference. 
- Mr. De Crouſaz's Remarks * on Mr. Pope's Eſay on Man, ſeen 
3 in part, through the deceitful Medium of a French Tranſlation, 


— — 


2 They are contained i in two ſeveral Books, the o one intituled, Examen de P Eſſai de Mr. 
Pope ; a Lauſanne, 1737. The other, Commentaire ſur ls Traduction en vers de M. P Abbe 
Du Refnel de — de Ar. Pope fur P Honme ; 3 A a Geneve, 1738. | 
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30 A COMMENTARY ON 
have juſt fallen into my Hands. As thoſe Remarks appear to me 
very groundleſs and unjuſt, I thought ſo much due to Truth, as 
to vindicate our Great Countryman from.his.Cenſure. 
The principal Object therefore of this Vindication ſhall "a to 
give the Reader a fair and juſt Idea of the Reaſoning of that Eſſay, 
| ſo egregiouſly miſrepreſented ; in which I ſhall not conſider it as a 
Poem (for it ſtands in no need of the Licence of ſuch kind of Works 
to defend it) but as a Syſtem of Phileſophy-; and content myſelf 
with a plain Repreſentation of the nga LK Force, and Connection 
of that Reaſoning. 
3 I ſhall begin with the feſt Epiſtle. The opening of which, in 
=_ 5 fifteen Lines, is taken up in giving an Account of his Subject; 
. which he ſhews us (agrecably to the Title) is An Ess Av on Man, 
5 1 Philoſophical ons deat bo into His Os — End, his tons, 
: and Purſuits : 


. mighty Maze !—but-not * a Plan, 
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- as Mr. De Crouſaz and I have found it, between us. T he next Line : 
tells us with what Deſign he wrote, A 5 


'To vindicate the Ways of God to Man. . 


The Men he writes againſt he bath frequendy informed us ate 
ſuch, a; 
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Weigh their Opinion againſt Providence. | 1 I 10. 


ic 5 eee 9 
rern 
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Such as, 


Dem if Man. 8 unhappy, God's hen. fn 


Such as fall! into the Notion, 
That Vice and Virtue there is none at all. Epi ii. AY 202. 


5 This occaſioneth the Poet to divide his Vindication of. : the Ways of 
Sd into two Parts. In the fir of which he gives direct An- 
ſwers to thoſe Objections which libertine Men, on a View of the 
Diſorders AMIS: from the Perverlity of the human Will, have in- 
. tended 
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Mu. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 3: 


tended againſt Providence: And, in the ſecend, he obviates all thoſe 

Objections, by a true Delineation of human Nature, or a general 

but exact Map of Man; which theſe Objectors either not knowing, 
or miſtaking, or elſe leaving (for the mad Purſuit of metaphyſical 


Entities) have loſt and bewildered themſelves in a thouſand fooliſh | 
Complaints againſt Providence. The. h Epiſtle is employed in the | 
Management of the firſt part of this Diſpute ; and the three fol- 1 | 
Woes, in the Management of the ſecond. So that the whole con- ret 1 
ſtitutes a complete Eſſay on Man, written for the beſt Purpoſe, fo | 
vindicate the Ways of God. k 
The Poet therefore having enounced his Subject, his End of Writ- { 
ing, and the Quality of bis Adverſaries, proceeds [from 1. 16 to 23. Il 

to inſtruct us from whence he intends to draw his Arguments for their $ 
Confutation; namely, from the vifible Things of God, in this Syſtem, 
to demonſtrate the invi/ible Things of God, his eternal Power and = 
God. head: And why 3 ; becauſe we can reaſon only from what wwe know, 35 „„ i 
and we know no more of Man than what we ſee of his Station — nt. 
here; no more of God than what we ſee of his Diſpenſations t. VV fo 
Man in this Station; therefore E 


Thro' Worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 


_ *Tis ours to trace him only in our own », | 
his naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate the 1 Folly EH: 1 0 
Impiety of pretending to pry into, and call in queſtion, the profound. - = 
Diſpenſations of Providence: Which reproof contains [from l. 22 ies ga] h 
to 43] the moſt ſublime Deſcription of the Omniſcience of God, LI e 5 
and the miſerable Blindneſs and Preſumption of ä e 23 


Preſumptuous Man! the Reaſon would'ſt thou find 
Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind * 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder Reaſon gueſs 
W y form d no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 


NY Hs nen folatamods per Froptietates fans a et Wee et per ſapientiſſi- 
mas et optimas rerum firuQuras et cauſas finales, Yewtont Principia Schol. gener. 
ſub linems 
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22 A cOMME NTARY ON 


Aſk of thy Mother Earth, why Oaks are made, 
"Taller or ſtronger than the Weeds they ſhade * 
Or aſk of yonder argent Fields above, 

Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Fove: 2 


In the four laſt Lines, the Poet has joined the utmoſt Beauty of 


| Argumentation to the Sublimity of Thought ; where the ſimilar In- 
ſtances, propoſed for their Examination, ſhew as well the Abſurdity 
of their Complaints againſt Order, as the Frutti 19 of their Eu- | 
quiries into the Arcana of the Godhead, _ 
So far his modeſt and ſober Introduction: In which he rroly ob- 
ſerves, that no Wiſdom leſs than omniſcient INE 


Can tell why Heay' n has made us as we are. 


Jet though we can never diſcover the particular Reaſons for this 
Mode of our Exiſtence, we may be aſfured in general that it is right: 
For now entering upon his Argument, he lays down this ſelf- 
evident Propoſition as the Foundation of his Theſis, which he rea- 

ſouably ſuppoſes will be allowed him: That of all poſſible Syſtems, 
infinite Wiſdom hath formed. the *f; U. 43. * From hence he 


draws two Conſequences. 


1. Thefrft [from 1. 44 to 51 21 iS, that's as ; the beſt t Syſtern cannot 


but be ſuch a one as hath no inconnected Void; ſuch a one in which 
there is a perfect Coherence and gradual Subordination i in all its Parts; 
there muſt needs be, in ſome part or other of the Scale of Life and 


Senſe, ſuch a Creature as Max; which reduces the Diſpute to this 
abſurd Queſtion, IV bether God has placed | him «vr ng? 3 


It being ſhewn that MAN, the Subject of bis Taquiy, has a a ne- 


. ceſſary Place in ſuch a Syſtem as this is confeſſed to be: And it 
being evident that the Abuſe of Free-will, from whence proceeds 
all moral Evil, is the certain Effect of ſuch a Creature's Exiſtence ; _ 
the next Queſtion will be, how theſe Evils can be accounted for, 
conſiſtently with the Idea we have of God's Attributes? Therefore, 
2. The ſecond Conſequence he draws from his Principle, That 
of all Feffible . — Wiſdom has af acted d the beft, is, that 


whatever 2 
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Mu. POPE: 8 ESSAY ON MAN. 33 


| 3 is wrong in our private Syſtem, is right, as relative to the 
whole [I. 50 to:53-] ] 


Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 


May, muſt be richt, as relative to ALL, 

That it may, he proves [from . 52 to 61 4 by ſhewing i in hat — 
conſiſts the Difference between the ffematic Works of God and _ 
thoſe of Man, vis. that, in the latter, a thouſand Movements ſcarce | LE. 

gain one Purpoſe; in the fermer, one Movement * many e. | 

: So that 1434 AR WE | . Vs 95 0 

ep Man, who 0 ſcems rigs! alone... 1 5 — 

. Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome Sphere unknown. Tf PE C 
And acting thus, the Appearances of wrong in the e particulr open 1 1 . \ 

: may be right in the univerſal: For, | [ 

Tis but a Part we ſee, and not a Whole. oy” ! 
—That'i it muſt, the whole 860% of this Epiſtle | 18 employed to * e — 
luſtrate and inforce. Thus Partial Evll i 15 her: od Good, and thus VV!R as og f 
Providence is fairly acquitted. 1 | e — 

From all this he draws a ener! Coactufon [from l. bo to 87 .] %% ͤĩ uü 8 : 1 
that, as what had been ſaid is ſufficient to vindicate the Ways = 9 

Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſſive and content, aud confeſs a 5 _— 

every Thing to be diſpoſed for the beſt ; that to pretend to inquire Eh F 

into the Manner how God conducts this wonderful Scheme to its | -- 

Completion, is as abſurd as to imagine that the Horſe and Ox ſhall 4 

ever come to comprehend why they undergo ſuch different Manage VVV 


and Fortunes in the Hand of Man; nay, that ſuch Knowledge, if 
communicated, would be even pernicious to Man, and make him 
or deſert his Duty here. 


Heav n from all Creatures hides the Book as Rn 
All but the Page preſcrib' d, the preſent State, 
From Brutes what Men, from Men what A ow, 
Or who would fi 14 fe fer Being here below ? 


Vor. VI. i Jͤö;— 
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4  ACOMMENTARY an 

This he illuſtrates by an Tnftance in the Lamb, which is happy 
in not knowing the. Fate that attends it from the Hand of the 
Butcher; and from thence takes occafion to obſerve, that God is 
the equal Maſter of all his — N for 1 Proper 
| Happineſs of each Being.. * 5 
Who ſees with equal Eye, as God of al 5558 it i 
A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall *. 


But now the Objector is ſuppoſed to on in, and ſay; © You' tell 
5 64 us indeed, that all things will turn out for Good; but We fre. 


wy « ourſelves ſurrounded with prefent Evil; and yet you forbid us 


08 all Inquiry into the Manner how we are to be extricated ; and 


% in a Word, leave us in a very diſconſfolate Condition.“ Not ſo, 
replies the Poet {from 1. 86 to 95. ] you may reaſonably, if you ſo 


pleaſe, receive much comfort from the Hor E of a happy Futurity; 5 
2 Hope given us by God himſelf for this very Purpoſe, as an Earneſt 
of that Bliſs, which here indeed ee flies us, but is reſerved N 


| for the good Man hereafter. 


What future Bliſs he gives 1 not t thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy Bleſſing now. 
Hohe ſprings eternal in the human Breaſt, 
Man never 7s, but always #0 be bn 
5 _ Soul uneaſy, and confin'd from home, 
1 \ Refts and expatiates in a Life to come. 


Now the Reaſon | 


* Matt, x. 29, 


hy the Poet chuſes to inſiſt wad Neves . = 
a future State in Profeterice to others, I conceive, is in order to 
give his Syſtem (which is founded in a ſublime and improved 
Platoni n the utmoſt Grace of Uniformity. For we know this 
Horz was Platò's peculiar Argument for a future Stte; and the 
Words here employed, The Soul uneaſy, Gc. his peculiar Expreſ- 
ſion: We have ſeen the Argument illuſtrated with great Force of 
Reaſoning, by our moſt eminent modern Divines: But no where 


ſtronger 
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Mr. POPE'S 'ESSAY' ON MAN. 35 

ſtronger urged than by our Poet, in this Eſay. He ſays here, in 

expreſs Terms, That Gad gave us Hope to ſupply that ſuture Bliſs 

_ which be at preſent keeps hid from us. In his 2d Ep. 1. 264. he goes 

ſtill farther, and ſays, this Hoes quits us not even at Death, when 
every Thing mortal drops from us. 

Hope travels through,” nor quits us when we die, 


And,! in the Ath Epiſtle he ſhews how the ſame Hopk is a cer- 


f tain Proof of a future State, from the Conſideration of God's giving 
| Man no Appetitesin vain, or what he did not intend ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied ; (which is Plato's great Argument for a future State.) For, 


8 deſeribing the Condition of the 850 Man, he breaks out into theſe 


rapturous Strains: 


For him alone Hope leads gn Goal to | Goal, | 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his Soul; 
Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and Nane e 
5 It pours the Bliſs, that fills up all the Mind. 
| He fees, why Nature plants in Man alone 45 
5 Hope of known Bliſs, and Faith in Bliſs unknown 3 
Nature, whoſe Dictates to no other 1 5 


Are giv'n ! in vain, but what they ſeck they find. + 3 37, el 22 


It is only for the good Man, he tells us, that Hope leads from 
Goal to Goal, Sec, It would be Runge indeed then, if it ſhould 


: be a Deluſion. 


But it hath been objeted, hs the Sybem of the beſt 8 the SE 
ad 7 natural Arguments for a future State, becauſe if the Evils, 


which good Men ſuffer, promote the Benefit of the whole, then 


every thing 1 is here 1 in order; and. nothing amiſs that wants to be 
ſet right: Nor has the good Man any reaſon to expect a Repara- | 
„ when the Evils he ſuffered had ſuch a Tendency. To this we 
reply, that the Syſtem of the beſt is ſo far from weakening thoſe 
natural Arguments, that it ſtrengthens and ſupports them. To 
I conſider 3 it a a little, if thoſe Evils to which good Men are ſubject be | 
F 2 15 mere 


35 A COMMENT ART ON 
mere Diſorders, without any Tendeney to the greater Good of the 
Whole, then, though we muſt indeed conclude that they will 


Hereafter be ſet right, yet this View of Things, repreſenting God 


as ſuffering Diſorders for'no other Purpoſe than to fet them right, 


gives us a very low Idea of the divine Wifdom. But if thoſe. 


Evils (according to the Sem of the be?) contribute to the greater 


Perfection of the Whole, a Reaſon may be then given for their 
Permiſſion, and ſuch a one as ſupports our Idea of Divine Wiſdom 
to the higheſt religious Purpoſes. . Then, as to the good Man' 2 
Hopes of a Retribution, thoſe ſtill remain in their original Force. . 
For our Idea of God's Juſtice, and how far that Juſtice 1 is engaged ' 


to a Retribution, is exactly and invariably the fame on either Hy- 
potheſis. For though the Sem of the beſt ſuppoſes that the Evils 


_ themſelves will be fully compenfated by the Good they produce to. 

the hole, yet this is fo far from ſuppoſing that Particulars ſhall | 
ſuffer for a general Good, that. it 1s eſſentialł to this Sem, to con- 
clude that, at the Completion of Things, when the whole is arrived = 

to the State of utmoſt Perfection, At and ue Good wall 


E 


5 coincide. „„ A 5 
Such i is the Word” J great N that —— 4 
From Union, Order, full Conſent of Things ; +: 16, he 


Where ſmall and great, where weak and —_ made 
To > ſerve not che, e not t ivadl. 


Ep. ili. L 296, et 11 
- Which Colticidence can never be withoui a retribution to 17 5 Men 
for the Evits ſuffered here belo Pp]. 0 
Too return then to the Poet's e 164 as we ' faid, bids 
Man comfort himſelf with Expectation of future Happineſs, and 


ſhews him that this Hor is an Wine of it: But firſt of all ow BY 7 
in one very neceſſary Caution, e $7 OE ie! | 


Hope humbly” then, with trembling Pinious foar. iy 
And provoked at thoſe Miſereants, whom he afterwards Tip. 3. 


* 262. 5 deſcribes as building Hell on Pie and Heaven on Pride, 
| he | 
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Ma POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 37 


he upbraids them [from J. 94 to 109. with as” Example of the 


poor Indian, to whom alſo Nature hath given this common Hors of 


Mankind. But though his untutored Mind had betrayed him into 


many childiſh Fancies concerning the Nature of that future State, 
yet he is ſo far from excluding any Part of his own Species. (a Vice 
which could proceed only from vain Science, which puſfeth up) that 
he humanely admits even 58 faithful Dog to bear him Company. 


And then [from 1. 1c8 to 119. ſhews. them, that Complaints 


| againſt the efabliſhed Order of Things, begin in the higheſt Abſurdity 
from miſapplied Reaſon and Power, and'end in the higheſt Impiety. 


in an Attempt to INT. the God of 8 255 allume bis 
| Place. | Re. 


Go wiſer thin, and. 3 in ns Scale 70 Senſe | 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence: 
. Deftroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt, 
Vet ery, if Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt ; 
If Man alone ingroſs not Heaven's high Care, 3 
Alone made Perfect here, Immortal there, 


That is, be made God, who only is Per ſet and. hath laue To 
2 To which Senſe the Lines immediately following confine us: . 


Snatch from his Hand the Balance and the Rod, 
| Rejudge his Juſtice, be the God of God. TIEN 


From theſe Men, the Poet turns to his Friend, and ban L 1 1% 
to 1 37. remarks that the Ground of all this Extravagance is Pride, 
which, more or leſs, infects the whole Species: — ſhews the ill ; 3g 
fects of it, in the Caſe of the fallen Angels ; ; and. obſerves, that 
even wiſhing: to invert the Laws of Order is a lower Species of their 
Crime then brings an Inſtance of one of the Effects of Pride, 5 
which is the Folly of thinking every thing. made ſolely. for the Uſe 
of Map ; without the leaſt regard to any other of God's Creatures. 


Aſk for what End the heavenly Bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe Uſe ? un anſwers, 'Tis for. mine. 17 
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3 A COMMENTARY ON 
For me, kind Nature wakes her genial Power, 
Suckles each Herb, and ſpreads out ey'ry Flower ; 

Annual for me, the Grape, the Roſe, renew 
The Juice nectareous, and the balmy Dew ; 
For me, the Mine a thouſand Treaſures brings, 
For me, Health guſhes from a thouſand Springs; 
| Seas roll to waft me, Suns to light me riſe, 


A2 9 My Footſtool, Earth my Canopy, the Skies, | 
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The Ridicule of i imagining the greater Portions of the material ” 
Syſtem were ſolely for the Uſe of Man, Philsſo phy has ſufficiently 
expoſed : And Common Senſe, as the Poet ſhews, inſtructs us to 
know that our Fellow Creatures, placed by Providence the joint In- 
habitants of this Globe, are deſigned he J rovidence to be joint | 
Sharers with us of its bleſſings. 3 bf 


Has God, thou Fool! work'd ſolely for 'by U Good, 
_ * Thy Joy, thy Paſtime, thy Attire, % Food? 
Wbo for % Table feeds the wanton Fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry Lawn. 
Is it for thee, the Lark aſcends and ſings? 
Juoy tunes his Voice, Joy elevates his Wings. 
Is it for hee the Linnet pours his Throat? 
Loves of his own and Raptures ſwell the Note. 
I thine alone the Seed that ſtrows the Plain? 
The Birds of Heaven ſhall vindicate their Grain. Ep. 3 5 27. : 
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Hlaving chus given a general Idea of the Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
of God, and the Folly and Ingratitude of Man, the great Author 
comes next (after this neceſſary Preparation) to the Confirmation of = 
His Theſis, That partial moral Evil is univerſal Good: But intro- 
Auceth it with a proper Argument to abate our Wonder at the 
| Phenomenon of moral Evil, which Argument he builds on a Con- 
ceſſion of his Adverſaries. If we aſk you, ſays he, [from 1. 1 36 


. to 147 4 whether Nature doth not err from the gracious. End of 
55 ee 
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MR. POPE'S ESSAY. ON. MAN. 40 


«Its Creator, when Plagues, Earthquakes, and Tempeſts, unpeople 


« whole Regions at a time? you readily anſwer, No, For that 


God acts by general and not by particular Laws; and that the 


% Courſe of Matter and Motion muſt be neceſſarily ſubject to ſome 


Irregularities, becauſe nothing created is perfect.“ Say you fo? 
I then aſk, why you ſhould expect this Perfection in Man? If you 
own that the great End of G (notwithſtanding all this Devia- 
tion) be general Happineſs, then it is Nature, and not a your de- 
viates ; and do you expect greater Conſtancy in Man ? „„ 


Then Nature deviates, and can Man do leſs? 


i. e. If Nature, or the inanimate Syſtem (on which God hats 
impoſed his Laws, which it obeys as a Machine obeys the Hand 
of the Workman) may in Courſe of Time deviate from its firſt Di- 
rection, as the beft Philoſophy ſhews it may *; where is the Won- 
der that Man, who was created a Free Agent, and hath it in his 
Power every moment to tranſgreſs the eternal Rule of Right, ſhould 
ſometimes go out of Order! 2 5 


Having thus ſhewn how Moral Evil came into the W orld, name 

5 Is; by Man's Abuſe of his own Free-will, he comes to the point, the 
Confirmation of his Theſis, by ſhewing how moral Evil promotes 
Good; and employs the ſame Conceſſion of his Adverſaries, e con- 
cerning natural Evil, to illuſtrate it. 

1. He ſhews it tends to the Good of 7 Whole, or r Univerſe 

” {from 1. 146 to 157. and this by Analogy. * You own, ſays he, 


«that Storms and Tempeſts, Clouds, Rain, Heat, and Variety of 


« Seaſons are neceſſary (notwithſtanding the accidental Evils they 
4. bring with thm) to the Health and Plenty of this Globe; why then 
2B ſhould "we ere there i Is 5 not the tame Ute, with regards to the | 


* While Comets move in very 0 e e all A Manner. of Politions, blind ; 
Fate could never make all the Planets move one and the ſame Way 1 in Orbs concentrick,, 
ſome inconſiderable Irregularities excepted, which may have riſen from the mutual 
Actions of Comets and Planets upon one another, and which will be apt to Weta til! 


wn Syſtem wants a Reformation, Sir II. Newt. * . ult, 
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. COMMENTARY. ON. DE 
<6 Univerſe, i in a Borgia and a Catiline?” But you ſay you can n ſoo | 


the one and not the other. You ſay” right. One terminates in this 


Sem, the other refers. t to the Whole. But, * the Poet, 1 in ano- 


ther Place, 50 
| —of this Frans, the un 104 the Ties, 
The ſtrong Connexions, nice Dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading Soul 
Look'd thro' ? 0 can a Part contain the W hole 2 
A a 1. 29s er 6e. 


From Pride, from Pride our very Reaſoning berg. 1 
Account for moral as for natural Things: Fs 
a Why charge we Heaven in thoſe, in theſe acquit? 
In both fo reaſon right, is 10 Jubmit. 


: 2. But ſecondly, to ſtrengthen. the foregoing analegical Au- 


ment, and to make the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God ſtill more 
= apparent, he obſerves. next [from 1. 156 to 16 5] that moral Evil 
is not only productive of Good to the Whole, but is even produc- . 
tive of Good in our own Sem. It might, ſays he, perhaps appear 3 
SY better to us, that ated, Were 6 nothing 7 in | this World but Peace and 


That never PT nor Da felt As Wind, 
That never Paſſion diſcompos d the Mind. 


But then condi; that as our terial ny 18 dat bs | 
the Strife of its Elementary Particles, ſo is our intellectual Syſtem by 
the Conflict of our ee, which are the Elements of human ; 


: Action. 


Love, Hope, and Joy, PF Pleaſure” 8 ſiniling Train, N 
vs Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain, 
| Theſe mix'd with Art, and to due Bounds confin'd, 7 
Make and maintain the Balance of the — 
3 2. 1, 107, % 


For 


- 
hs 


Mn. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 43 


For (as he ſays again in his ſecond Epiſtle, where he illuſtrates 
this Obſervation at large) 


What Crops of Wit and Honeſty appear 
From Spleen, : from Obſtinacy, Hate or Fear! 3 17 5. 


In a word, as without the benefit of tempeſtuons Winds, both 
Air and Ocean would ſtagnate, and corrupt, and ſpread. univerſal 
Contagion throughout all the Ranks of Animals that 1nhabit, or 
are ſupported, by them; ſo, without the Benefit of the Paſſions, that 
Harmony, and Viriue, the Effects of the Abſence of thoſe . 5 


5 would be a lifeleſs Calm, a ſtoical Apathy, 


ContraQted all, retiring to the Breaſt : ISS 
But Health of Mind is Exerci fe, not 0. Ep. 2. L 9 > 


Therefore, concludes the Poet, inflead of regarding the Confiit 7 
Elements, and the Paſſions of the Mind, as Diſorders; you ovght 
to conſider them as what they are, Part of the genera! Order of 
Providence: and that they are ſo, appears from their always pre- ö 


1 ſerving the ſame unvaried Courſe, 9 all * from the 
Creation, to the preſent Time: - 


The general Order, ſince the Whole began, 
Is kept 1 in Nature, and i 18 Kept 1 in Man. 75 


We ſee therefore i it would be doing great Injuſtice to our Author 
to ſuſpe& that he intended, by this, to give any Encouragement 15 


to Vice; or to inſinuate the Neceſſity of it to a happy Life, on the 
equally execrable and abſurd Scheme of the Author of the Fable of | 


the Bees. His Syſtem, as all his Ethic Epi Ales ſhew, is this, That 


the Paſſions, for the Reaſons given above, are neceſſary to the Sup- 


port of Vi irtue: That indeed the Paſſions in Exceſs, produce Vice, 
bo whuch i is, in its own Nature, the greateſt of all Evils ; and comes 
into the World from the Abuſe of Man's Free-will ; but that God, 
in his infinite Wifdom, and Goodneſs, deviouſſy turns the natural | 
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2 A COMMENTARY ON 


Bias of its Malignity to the Advancement of human Enie, and 
makes it productive of general God: 


5 5 T' ETERNAL ART EBDUCES Goo⁰ FROM ELL. Ep. TY 


This, fet againft what we have obſerved of the Poet's Dorine: 
6. a. future State, will furniſh us with au Inſtance of his feering (as 
he well exprefles it in his Preface) between, Da&rines ſeemingly oppo- 
ſite: 14 his Eſſay has any Merit, he thinks. it is in this. And doubt- 
leſs it is uncommon Merit to reject the Extravagances of every 
Syſtem, and take in only what is. rational and real. Ihe Charac- 
teriſtics, and the Fable of the Bees, are two ſeemingly inconſiſtent 
Syſtems : The Extravagancy of the firſt is in giving a Scheme of 
Virtue without Religion; and of the latter, in giving a Scheme of 
Religi jon without Virtue. Theſe our Poet leaves to any body that 
will take them up; but agrees however ſo far with the r, that 
Virtue would be worth having, though itſelf was its only Reward.; 
2 and ſo far with the latter, that God makes Evil, 7 its 1 
8 productive of Good. 
"x "Tha Poet having thus juſtified P P in its Perm . on of par- . 5 
tial MORAL EML, employs the remaining part of this Epiſtle in 
vindicating it from the Imputation of certain ſuppoſed NATURAL = 
Evits. For now he ſhews, that though the Complaint of his Ad- 
verſaries againſt Providence be on Pretence of real moral Ewvils, Jet, 
at bottom, it all proceeds from their Impatience under imaginary 
natural ones, the Iſſue of a depraved Appetite for viſionary Advan- 
tages, which if Man had, they would: be either uſeleſs or pernicious - 
to him, as unſuitable to his State, or repugnant to his Condition. 
[from 1. 164 to 199] © Though God (ſays he) hath fo. bountifully 
BY beſtowed on Man, Faculties little leſs than Angelic, yet he un- 
60 gratefully graſps at higher; and then, extravagant in. another 5 
Extreme, with a Paſſion. as ridiculous as that is impious, envies 
even the peculiar Accommodations of Brutes. But here his own 
4 Principles ſhew his Folly.” He ſuppoſes them all made for his 
Uſe: Now what Ute could he have of them, when he had robbed. 
150 11 1 them 


M. POPE'S ESSAY. ON MAN. 43 


chem of all their Qualities. Qualities, as they are at preſent divided, 


diſtributed with the higheſt Wiſdom : But which, if beſtowed ac- 


cording to the froward Humour of theſe childiſh . Complainers, 


would be found to be every where either wanting or ſuperfluous. 
But even with theſe bruta/ Qualities Man would not only be no 
Gainer, but a conſiderable Loſer, as the Poet ſhews, in explaining 


the Conſequences that would follow from his having his Senſations 
in that exquiſite Degree 1 in which tins or that Animal 1 18 obſerved 


to poſſeſs them. 


He tells us next om 198 to 22 5] that the complying with 
ſuch extravagant Deſires would not only be uſeleſs and pernicious to [= 
Man, but would be breaking the Order, and deforming the Beauty, 


of God's Creation. In which 7his Animal is ſubject to that, and a/l 


to o Man; who by his Reaſon enjoys the Benefit of all their Powers : "0 


Far as Creation's ample Range extends, ADE 
The Scale of ſenſual, mental Powers aſcends : 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial Race, 
From the green Myriads in the peopled Graſs! 
Without this juſt Gradation, could they be ö 

Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all to thee? 
The Powers of all ſubdued by thee alone, 
; Is not thy Reaſon all thoſe Powers 1 in one? 


And farther {from 1. 224 to 2 59] that this breaking the Order of £ 
Things. which as a Link or Chain connects all Beings from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, would eee be attended 855 the TO 


Deſtruction of the Univerſe : J 


4 For if each Syſtem 1 in G . 
Alike eſſential to th amazing Whole; 55 
5 The leaſt Confuſion but in one, not all 
hat Syſtem only, but the Whole muſt fall. 
Leet Earth unbalanc'd from her Orbit fly, 
5 Planets and Suns ruſh lawleſs thro the Sky: 
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44 A COMMENTARY ON 


Office. 
{0 What if the Fact: ordain'd the Duſt to tread... 


Who will. not acknowledge that ſo bacmopious. a Connection in 
the Difpoſition of Things, as is here deſcribed, is tranſcendently 
beautiful? But the Fataliſis ſuppoſe ſuch a one. What then? Is 
the firſt great free Agent debarred from a Contrivance ſo exquiſite, N 
becauſe ſome Men, to ſet up their Idol, Pale, een nt! it 
as preſiding over ſuch a Saen! 


entire Whole, where all the Parts have a neceſſary Dependance on 
1 and Relation to each other, and where every Particular works and 
concurs to the Perfection of the IW hole ; as ſuch a Syſtem would be 
thought above the reach of vulgar Ideas; to reconcile it to their 
Conceptions, he ſhews [from 1. 2:58 to 273] that God is. equally 's 
and intimately preſent to every Sort of Subſtance, to every Particle 
of Matter, and! in 1 every. Inſtant of bs ; which eaſes the labouring: ; 


Let ruling Angels from their Spheres be hurl'd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and World on. World, 
Heaven's whole Foundations to their Centre nod, 

And Nature tremble to the Throne of God.. 


For that the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe muſt at leaſt compoſe | 
as entire and harmonious a Whole, as the Parts of an human Body 
do, cannot be doubted': Yet we ſee what Confuſion it would make = 
in our Frame, if the Members were ſet —— * each other S 


Or Hand to toil, aſpir d to be the Head? Sc. 
Juſt as abſurd, for any Part to claim 

To be another in this gen'ral Frame: = 

| Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the Taſk and Pains 
The great directing * M IND of ALL ordains. 


Having thus given a Repreſentation of God 8 Cn as one 


— 


=: v autem et colimus ob Denon * * ſine Domiato, Providentia, 
et cauſis Finalibus, nihil aliud oft quam Faruk et NATURA, * Newtoni Princip, Schol. 
gener. ſub enn. 8 


Imagi nation, 


. = 
RES 


q 
Mr. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 45 q 
Imagination, and makes it expect ny from ſuch a Preſence than- 4 


— 


— LINN 


fuch-a Diſpenſation. 
And now, the Poet, as he had ontenifed; having vindicated the 


i 

Ways of God to Man, concludes from I. 272 to the End] that from 
What had been ſaid it appears, that the very Things we blame con- 9 
tribute to our Happineſs, either as Particulars, or as Parts of the L 
Univer ſal Syſtem ; ; that our Ignorance, in accounting for the Ways 4 
of Providence, was allotted to us out of Compaſſion; ; that yet we ö 
have as much Knewledge as is ſufficient to ſhew us, that we are, pf 
and always ſhall be, as bleſt as we can bear; for that NaruRE 1 is f 
; neither a Stratonic Chain of blind Cauſes and Effects, 3 
, „ All Nature 18 but Art unknown to thee) ; "= 4 
nor yet the . Reſult of Epicurean Atoms, 5 VVV 9 
'Þ All Chance, Dire&ion which thou canſt not ſee)s 3 15 8 5 | | 

36 thefts two Species of Atheiſm ſuppoſed. it; but the wondirful „„ 9 


Art and Direction (unknown indeed to Man) of an all- powerful, . 

5 all-wiſe, all- good, and free Being. And therefore we may be : 
aſſured, that the Arguments brought above, .to- prove partial mora! 
Evil productive of univerſal Good, may be ſafely relied on; from 3 
whence one, certain Truth reſults, in ſpite of all the Pride and 
2 Cavils of vain Reaſon, That WHATEVER 18, 1s RIGHT, WITH RE» 8 7 

GARD ro THE DisPos1TION or GoD, AND To ITs ULTIMATE: : | 

 Texnvency. And this Truth once owned, all Complaints againſt 

= Providence are ſecluded, oh 
But that the Reader may ſee, in one View: the Exatineſi of the 
Method, as well as Force of the Argument, J ſhall here draw up = N 4 

ſhort Synopſis of this Epiſtle. The Poet begins in J 

| Subje& is An Eſay on Man.—His End of Writing i J _ 

Providence —Tells us againſt whom he wrote, the Atheifts—From: Fo Ren 
whence he intends. to fetch his Arguments, from the viſible Things off oo 0 

God ſcen in this Syſtem. —Lays down this Propoſition as the Foun= 1 

dation of his Theſis, that of all poſſible Syſtems, infinite Wiſdom bas 

oe 
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fermed the befl.—Draws from thence two Conſequences ; 1. That 
there muſt needs be ſomewhere ſuch a Creature as Man ; 2. That the 
moral Evil which He is the Author of, is productive of the Good of the 
 WYhole, This is his general Thefis; from whence he draws this 
Concluſion, That Man ſhould reft ſubmiſſive and content, and make the 
Hopes of Futurity bis Comfort—but not ſuffer this to be the Occaſion of 
PrIpe, which is the Cauſe of all his impious Complaints. 
He proceeds to confirm his 7. beſo 7s, Previouſly endeavours to 
| _ abate our Wonder at the Phanomenon of moral Evil. —Shews firſt 
We en Perfection of the Univerſe, by Analogy, from the Uſe 
of Phyſical Evil in this particular Syſtem, —Secondly, its Uſe in this 
Syſtem, where it is turned, providentially, from its natural Biaſs, 
to promote Virtue— Then goes on to vindicate Providence from 
the Imputation of certain ſuppoſed natural Evils, as he had before 
juſtified it for the Permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing that 
though the Atheiſt 3 Complaint againſt Providence be on Pretence 
of real moral Evil, yet the true Cauſe is his Impatience under ima- 
ginary natural Evil; the Iſſue of a depraved Appetite for fantaſtical 2 
Advantages, which he ſhews, if obtained, would be uſeleſs, or Burt. 
Jul to Man—and deforming. and deſtructive to the Univerſe ; as 
breaking into that Order by which it is ſupported.— He deſcribes 
that Order, Harmony, and cloſe Connection F the Parts. And, by | 
ſhewing the intimate Preſence of God to his whole Creation, gives 
A Reaſon for an Univerſe ſo amazingly beautiful, and perfect. From 

all this he deduces his general Concluſion, that Nature being neither 4 
lind Chain of Cauſes and Effects, nor yet the fortuitous Reſult of wan- 

.  dering Atoms, but the wonderful Art and Direction of an all-wiſe, all. © 
good, and free Being: Whatever is, is Right, with regard to the 
 Diſpoſnion of God and its Ultimate Ti endency . which once ce granted, all 0 

” Complaints againſt Providence are at an Rad. -* 
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his is a plain and conſiſtent Account of hs 1 * this RE 

: famous Epiſtle, which (though here humbled, and ſtripped of all 

its Ornaments) bath ſuch a | Force of l as would ſupport 
Rhimes 88 


* 


Rhimes as bad as Donne s, and ſuch a Strain Poetry as would im- 
-mortalize even the wretched n that Mr. DE CROUSAZ has 
employed againſt it. 

Whoſe Objections it is now high time we ſhould conſider. For 
having ſhewy what Mr. Pope's Syſtem really is, we come next to 
thew what it is not; namely, what that Writer hath the In- 
Juſtice, or the Folly, to repreſent it. He begins his Examina- 
tion, with faying, that © Mr. Pope ſeems to him, quite through- 


out his Syſtem, to embrace the pre-eftabli iſhed Harmony of the 
celebrated Leibnilz, which, in his Opinion, eſtabliſhes a F a- 
« tality deſtructive of all Religion and Morality x. — That the 


Presgfab iſhed Harmony of Leibnitz terminates in Fate, 1s readily 
owned; but that Mr. Pope hath eſpouſed that! impious Whimſy, 


3 an utter Chimera. The pre-ęſtabliſbed Harmony was built 
upon, and is an outrageous Extenſion of, a Conception of 
Plato's; who combating the atheiſtical Objections about the Origin 


of Evil, employs this Argument i in Defence of Providence; That, 


= amongſt an infinite Number of poſſible Worlds in God's Idea, 
4 7his, which he hath created, and brought into Being. and admits 


of a Mixture of Evil, ; is the be.” But af the beſt, then Evil 


4 conſequently. is partial, comparatively ſmall, and tends to the 


greater Perfection of the whole. This Principle 18 eſpouſed and 


ſupported by Mr. Pope with all the Power of Reaſon and Poetry. 


But neither was Plato a Fataliſt, nor is there any Fataliſm in the 


- Argument. As to the Truth of the Notion, that is another Queſ- 


tion; and how far it clears up the very difficult Controverſy about 
the Origin of Evil, that is ſtill another. That it is a full Solution 
1 of all Difficulties, I cannot think, for Reaſons too long to be given 
in this Place. Perhaps we ſhall never have a full Solution here; 
and it may be no great Matter though we have not, as we are de- 
| monſtrably certain of the moral Attributes of f the Deity. However, 


Examen de PENA de Mr. Pope fur Homme. 
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what may juſtify Mr. Pope in inforcing and illuſtrating this Platonic 
Notion 4s, that it has been received by the moſt celebrated and or- 
thodox Divines both of the ancient and modern Church. 
This Doctrine, we own, then, was taken up by Leibnitx; but 
it was to ingraft upon it a moſt pernicious Fataliſm. Plato ſaid, 


God choſe the beſt : Leibnitz ſaid, he could not but chuſe the beſt. 


Plato ſuppoſed Freedom in God, to chuſe one of two Things equally | 


good: Leibnitz held the Suppoſition to be abfurd ; but however, | 
admitting the Caſe, he maintained that God could 201 chuſe one of 
two Things equally good. Thus it appears the firſt went on the 


Syſtem of Freedom; and that the latter, notwithſtanding the moſt 


artful Diſguiſes in his Theodicee, was a thorough Fataliſt. For we 
: cannot well ſuppoſe he would give that Freedom to Man which he 


had taken away from God. The Truth of the Matter ſeems to 
have been this: He ſaw, on the one hand, the monſtrous Abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing, with Spingſa, that blind Fate was the Author of 


A coherent Univerſe ; but yet, on the other, could not conceive, with | 
© Plato, that God could foreſee and conduct, according to an arche- 
typal Idea, 1 World, of all poſſible Worlds the be, inhabited by 
free Agents, This Difficulty, therefore, which made the Socinians 
take Preſcience from God, diſpoſed Leibnitz to take Free-will from 
1 Man: And thus he faſhioned his fantaſtical Hypotheſis : He ſup- 
2 poſed that, when God made the Body, he impreſſed on his new- : 
Created Machine a certain Series or Suite of Motions ; and that when 
5 he made the fellow Soul, the ſame Series of Ideas, whoſe: Opera- f 
tions, throughout the whole Duration of the Union, ſo exactly 
jumped, that whenever an Idea was excited, a correſpondent Motion 
was ever ready to ſatisfy the Volition. Thus for Inſtance, when 
the Mind had the Will to raiſe the Arm to the Head, the Body | 
was ſo pre-contrived as to raiſe, at that very Moment, the Part 
required. This he called the PRE-EST ABLISHED HARMONY, And 


waith this he HR to d Wonders. . 


Now 
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ut 


Now we ſee; that, from the Principle of Plato, as well as from 
= that of Leibnitx, this grand. Conſequence follows, THAT wHar- 
9 EVER Is, IS RIGHT ; becauſe every thing in this World, even Evil I 
Z Itſelf, tends to the greater Perfection of the whole. This Mr. Pope ö 
employs as a Principle, throughout a Poem (the moſt ſublime that 
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ever was written) to humble the Pride of Man, who would im- f 
3 paiouſly make God accountable for his Creation. What then does = 
3 common Senſe teach us to underſtand by whatever is, is right 2 — 9 
1 8 the Poet mean rigbi with regard to Man, or right. with regard TERS, 6 
3 to God? Right with regard to itſelf, or right with regard to its } 


5 ultimate Tendeney? ä weill to God: F or he tells us, 
5 his Deſign is 


To vindicate the Ways of God to Man. 1. 16. 


Surely with regard to its ultimate 7 endency : For he tells us 5 again, 
All partial III. is univerſal Good. 1 283. 


Vet Mr. De Crouſas prepoſterouſly takes it the other way; and 
ſo perverſely interpreted, it is no Wonder that he, and his wiſe De — 
Friends, ſhould find the Poem full of Contradictions &. 5 „ — 
But, before we come to an Examination of Particulars, it will 
be neceſſary | to remind the Reader once again, that the Subject of 

this Epiſtle is a Juſtification of Providence, againſt the impious — — 
: Objections of atheiſtic Men. It is to yindicate the Ways of Ged to. „ 
Man. — Thus the Poet addreſſes them at the Beginning : i e 
Preſumptuous Man! the Reaſon would ſt thou find ; 3 . 
Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 1. 3 5: 5 | 
Then ſay not Man's i Heav n in Fault. 1. 69. 


* Pai I Peffai de Mr. wh (repond un Ami de la companie) et jamais je n'eus # plus 
beſoin de patience. Pai fait des grands efforts, pour y trouver quelque ſens raiſonable, 
et je les al faits inutilement. Tantdt J'y ſuis tombe ſur des preciſions ſophiſtiques, 
tant6t ſur des deciſions egalement hardies et ſans preuves, tantot enfin ſur des longues 
periodes d'un pompeux galimatias, &c. Examen de VEffai,—Thus his Friend runs 
on in this abufive Way, and grows more particular in his Scurrility,, 1 while Mr. De 
| \Crouſaz, good Man, is unable to make him hold his Peaces Hin GI 5 

Vox. VI. . H „ 
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what may juſtify Mr. Pope in inforcing and illuſtrating this Platonic 
Notion 4s, that it has been received by the moſt celebrated and or- 
thodox Divines both of the ancient and modern Church, 


This Doctrine, we own, then, was taken up by Leibnitx; but 
it was to ingraft upon it a moſt pernicious Fatal; iſm. Plato ſaid, 
God choſe the beſt: Leibnitx ſaid, he could not but chuſe the beſt. 
Plato ſuppoſed Freedom in God, to chuſe one of two Things equally 
good : Leibnitz held the Suppoſition to be abfurd ; but however, - 
admitting the Caſe, he maintained that God could not chuſe one of 
two Things equally good. Thus it appears the firſt went on the 
Syftem of Freedom; and that the latter, notwithſtanding the moſt 
_ artful Diſguiſes in his Theodicte, was a thorough Fataliſt. For we 
cannot well ſuppoſe he would give that Freedom to Man which = 
| had taken away from God. The Truth of the Matter ſeems to 
have been this: He ſaw, on the one hand, the monſtrous Abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing, with Spino/a, that blind Fate was the Author of 
8 a coherent Univerſe; but yet, on the other, could not conceive, with 
- Plato, that God could foreſee and conduct, according to an arche- 
 typal Idea, a World, of all poſſible Worlds the beſt, inhabited by 
free Agents. This Difficulty, therefore, which made the Srcinians 5 
take Preſcience from God, diſpoſed Leibnitz to take Free- vill from : 
Man: And thus he faſhioned his fantaſtical Hypotheſis : He ſup- 
| poſed that, when God made the Body, he impreſſed on his new- 
created Machine a certain Series or Suite of Motions ; and that when 
| he made the fellow Soul, the ſame Series of Ideas, whoſe Opera- 5 
tions, throughout the whole Duration of the Union, ſo exactly 1 5 
SL jumped, that whenever an Idea was excited, a correſpondent Motion = 
© was ever ready to ſatisfy the Volition. Thus for Inſtance, when 
the Mind had the Will to raiſe the Arm to the Head, the Body 
was ſo pre- contrived as to raiſe, at that very Moment, the Part 


required. This he called the PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY, And 
with this he promiſed to do Wonders. 
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* 


Now we ſee; that, from the Principle of Plato, as well as from 


that of Leibnits, this grand Conſequence follows, THAT WHAT= 
EVER Is, IS RIGHT ; becauſe every thing in this World, eyen Evil 
itſelf, tends to the greater Perfection of the 2whole. This Mr. Pope 
employs as a Principle, throughout a Poem (the molt : ſublime that 


ever was written) to humble the Pride of Man, who would im- 
piouſly make God accountable for his Creation. What then does 
common Senſe teach us to underſtand by whatever i 7s, is right : ? Did 
the Poet mean rigbt with regard to Man, or right © with regard 
to God? Right with regard to itſelf, or right with regard to its 


ultimate Tendency 4 Surely with WE? to God: For he tells us, 
his e . | 


To vindicate the Ways of God to | Man, EL 16. 


Surely with regard to its ultimate T endency : For he tells us 5 again, 
= partial Ill is univerſal Good. 1; 283. 


Yet Mr. De Crouſas prepoſterouſly takes it the other way; 3 and 5 
fo perverſely interpreted, it is no. Wonder that he, and his wiſe 


F riends, ſhould find the Poem full of Contradictions *. 


But, before we come .to an Examination of Particulars, it will = 
be neceffary 1 to remind the Reader once again, that the Subject of 


this Epiſtle is a Juſtification of Providence, againſt the impious 


Objections of atheiſtic Men. It is to vindicate the Ways of God to : 


Man.— Thus the Poet addreſſes them at the Beginning 


Preſumptuous Man! the Reaſon would'ſt thou find | 
__ form'd fo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 1 3 97 


Then ſay not Man' 8 imperfe, Heav' nin aft. "+ 65 


* Pai 14 Peffai de Mr. Pope „6 un Ami le la eompanie) et jamais je n'eus plus 
beſoin de patience. Pai fait des grands efforts, pour y trouver quelque ſens raiſonable, 
et je les ai faits inutilement. Taatöt 1 ſuis tombe ſur des preciſions ſophiſtiques, 
tantôt ſur des deciſions egalement hardies et ſans preuves, tantöt enfin ſur des longues 
periodes d'un pompeux galimatias, &c. Examen de VEffai,—Thus his Friend runs 
on in this abuſive Way, and grows more particular in his Schrrillty, while Mr, De 5 
Crouſaz, good Man, is unable to make him hold his Peace, 
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As he pn, he ftill applies his Reaſoning to the fame Mem: 
y 6 Go - and in thy Scale of Senſe | | 
1.5 805 thy Opinion againſt Providence; | 
Ft” Call Imperfection what thou fancyꝰſt ſueh; L 
Say, here he gives too little, there ioo much; Re 0 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guft : CR EE ITO 
Vet cry, If Man' 's unhappy, God's we 1. 105, & Ts" 
And concludes with this Reproof to them: 


_ Ceaſe then, nor Order Imperfettion name. 1 27 3. 
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eng premiſed thus. much, we now Proceed to Mr. D. 


 Crouſaz. 1 
Mr. Pope had "ITY l 


4 2 r 22 5 * 
5 + \ Ste 2 — 9 by 22 N + 5 


W 


The Lamb thy Riot dooms. t. to bleed t. to- 1": 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he {kip and play? - 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry Food, 
And licks the Hand juſt rais*d to ſhed his Blood.. 
O Blindneſs to the Future! kindly givin, 1 V 
That each may fill the Circle mark d by Heav' n. 01. 77.5 S. eg. 


on which his Commentator :— % We do not, indeed, perceive: 
« any Thing 3 in Beaſts, that ſhews they haye an Idea or Apprehen- | 

ſion of Death. But, ſurely, with regard to Man, to reflect on 
Death, and to contemplate the Certainty of it, are of great 

« Uſe to. a prudent Life and a happy Death. Reaſon and Religion. 

agree in this, and a Man muſt want both one and: the other, to 

« oy oor”. we e 7 
«0 Blindneſs to the Future 1 kmaly giv? by „„ 
6 That each may fill the Cirele mark d by Heav' W 


1 This ſoppoſes, that if Men had a Forcknowledge of their Def: 
«6 tiny, they would do all they could to avoid it, and. that they 

„ would. ſucceed : Becauſe, without this Ignorance, Heaven, it 

* ſeems, could never b nin all its Beings 4 fill that Circle marked : 
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Mu. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 51 


& out by i it. vet this, notwithſtanding, 3 is a Conſequence that can 
<« have no Place, if it be impoſſible for Men to act with Freedom. 
< But the Doctrine of Fa rx neceſſarily draws us into Contradic- 
« tions .“ Mr. Crouſaz introduces his Commentary, by ſolemnly 
acquainting his Reader, That he had, from his very Infancy, a flrong 


Biaſs towards Locic : that he has given a conſiderable Time to that 


Study, and does not repent his Pains; that he has profited by Maxims 
which he has found i in Books not written with a Deſign to give them ; 


| that he has run through every Book that has fallen into his Hands under 4 
that Title, or any Thing approaching to it ; that he has not even neg 
lected the mo out-of- faſhioned Works of this Kind: But, as the greateſt 
Treaſure is worthleſs, unleſs well uſed, he is reſolved to employ 
ſome of it upon Mr. Pope +. And here you have the Fruits of his 
 Labours. Here he has ſhewn, to ſome Purpoſe, his Skill in er- 
trading Dofirines from Books not deſigned to give them. And for this 
Paſſage I will be anſwerable, that he has extracted a Doctrine from 
it which our Por did not defign to give; who, when he had an- 
ſwered the athe ;/tical Objection about poſitive Evil, ſuppoſes the Ob- 
jector to reply to this Effect: It may be true, what you ſay, that 
partial Evil tends to univerſal Good : But why, then, has not God 
let me clearly into this Secret, and acquainted me with the Manner 
how? The Poet replies, « For very good Reaſons. You were 
4 ſent into the World on a Taſk and Duty to be performed by you. 
60 And as the knowing theſe Things might diſtract you, or draw 
d you from your Station ; it was in e that God bath bid 


4 theſe Things from you: 


Heav'n from all Creatures hides the Book of brate, 

All but the Page preſcrib'd, their preſent State, _ 
From Brutes what Men, from Men what Spirits know ; | 
pF Or Who would M __ bere below? l. 73. & Seq. 


3 Fenn ſur la Tradu8tion en vers de Mr. abb du Reſacl de VERA de Mr. 
| Pope ſur Homme, Pe 53, 64, 
1 P. 275 ** | Le 
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«* To innuſtrate t this by a familiar Inffance; ; ben kindly hath Nature 
« acted by the Lamb, in hiding its Death from it; the Know- 


«© ledge of which would have imbitter'd all its Life p” This is 
the Force of the Poet 8 Argument; and nothing « can be better con- 
nected, or more beautiful. But our great Logician, inſtead of at- 

tending to the Argument of a very cloſe Reaſoner (whoſe Thread 


of Reaſoning, therefore, one ſhould have imagined might have con- 


ducted a Mathematician too, as he i is, to the true Senſe of the Paſ- Ws 
ſage) rambles after a Meaning that could not poſſibly be Mr. Pope's; 

becauſe it both diſagrees with the Context, and directly oppoſes what 
he lays down in expreſs Words in this very Effay. Mr. De Crouſas, 
we ſee, imagines that this Inſtance of the Lamb was given to ſhew = 


how hurtſul a G ift God beſtowed upon us, when he gave us 


the Knowledge of our End. N ſays N that 11 %. 
a Nn Gift : 


£3 To each unthinking Being Heav' n a ll 
Gives not the uſeleſs Knowledge of its End: 

To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a View, 5 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope 1 it too. 10 


= | bo : Ep. iii. 1. Ihe & ſeg. 


ww > "Ga. ec Heaven, which is not only friendly to Man, but Beaſt, gives 
« not this latter the Knowledge of its End; becauſe ſuch Knowledge . 
604 (which i is heceſſarily attended rith Anxiety) would be uſeleſs to 
"hg. On the other hand, He gives it to Man; becauſe it is of the 
64 higheſt Advantage to him, who, being to exiſt in a future State, 
„ may, by this Means, make a fitting Preparation for his good 
Reception there; which Preparation will zemper, and, at length, 
0 quite ſubdue the Anxiety neceſſarily attendant (as is ſaid) on the 
40 Knowledge of our End, by the certain . of a happy Im- 
* mortality“. 5 
After theſe extraordinary Pals: of our Logician's 8 long Appli- 
cation to 7he Art of T, Linking, he goes on, for four Pages together“ , 


* | Commentaire, p. 66 to 70. 1 
— to 
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Ma. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 33 


to we how uſeful and neceſſary it is for Man to cultivate his Un- 
derſtanding. You aſk whom he contradicts in this? He abſurdly K 3 
ſuppoſes, Mr. Pope ; while he is indeed but quarelling with his own . j 
Imaginations. Here we muſt recolle& what we obſerved above of 15 = 
the' Subje& of the Poern ; which is 4 Vindication of Providence AE 
_ againſt impious Complainers. As theſe will not acknowledge — 1 4 
juſt aud good, becauſe they cannot comprehend it, and as this Ar- 7 
gument is only ſupported by Pride, the Poet thought proper to 
mortify that Pride; which could not be done more elffeQually, 
than by ſhewing them, that even a Savage Indian reaſoned better 7 


Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd Mine 

| Sees God in Clouds, and hears hith in the Wind ; 

vn Soul proud Science never taught to ſtray 1 = 

Far as the Solar Walk, or Milky Way; „„ 5 . i 

Vet ſimple Nature to his Hope has givin, 1-4 EIS 

Behind the cloud-topt Hill, an humbler Heay'n n; HB 
Jo be contents his natural Deſire, 


He, aſks no APRN. 33 or Seraph's Fire, Se. + e — 
1 1 
| What are we to conelude from hence 5 That dies Pope intended 


to diſeourage all Improvements of the human Underſtanding? or . 3 
that it was only his Deſign to deter Men from Impiety, and from 7 9 


5 
= a _- 2 7 1 1 — 
8 eee 3 


preſuming to rejudge the Fuſtice of their Creator? Mr. Crouſaz, : 
_ contrary to common Senſe, and the whole Tenor of the Epiſtle, VV i 
has choſen the Redet r Fett:; eee Mr. og had en e 2 


6 wiſer thou, T1 in " Scale: uf Senſe 


Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence. N 5 = 
Call Imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, „„ „ 1 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too mth; 4 b oo 3 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt : „VVV . 1 
Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. 1. 109, & %%“. . | 


But 
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But to this, the Commentator:—“ To whom does Mr. Pope ad- 
< dreſs himſelf in this long Period ? 1s it to thoſe preſumptuous 
Men, who are continually confounding themſelves, and abuſing 
* the Fruitfulnefs of their Imaginations, to teize good Chriſtians 
« with Objections againſt Providence? Their Raſhneſs and Im- 
« patience well deſerve, in my Opinion, the Cenſures Mr. Pope 
here inflits upon them“. Wonderful! Our Logician has, 
at length, diſcovered the Subject of Mr. Pope's Epiſtle. Why 
then did he not do Juſtice to Truth, by ſtriking out all the reſt of 
his Remarks? For if 8 be Tights: all the reſt. muſt, of conſe- 
"Janes. be wrong. Weg 
Mr. Pope ſays, Toeaking af the End of Pep e 
As much that End a conſtant Courſe requires 
Of Showers and Sunſhine, as of Man's Deſires; _ 

As much eternal Springs and cloudleſs Skies, 
As Men for ever temp rate, calm and wiſe. N 147, \& * 


"hn which the Examiner, ho. A continual Spring and a Heaven - 
« « without Clouds would be fatal to the Earth and its Inhabitants ; 


1 60 but can we regard! it as a Misfortune that Men ſhould be always 
4 ſape, calm and temperate? I am quite in the dark as to this 


«© Compariſon +,” Let us try if we can drag him into light, as 
unwilling as he is to ſee. The Argument ſtands thus—Preſump- 
tuous Man complains of moral Evil; Mr. Pope checks and informs 

him thus: The Evil, ſays he, you complain of, tends to univerſal 
Good ; for as Clouds, and Rain, and Tempeſt, are neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve Health and Plenty in this ſublunary World, ſo the Evili that 
ſpring from diforder'd Paſſions are neceſſary. —To what? Not to 
Man's Happineſs here, but to the Perfection of the Univerſe ! im ge- 
neral. So that, Ths 1 
If Plagues or . n not Heaven 8 | Degn, 2 
Why then a Sergio! or a Catiline? 


* Commentaire p. 79. * Exanien de rr c. 


8 


Ma. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 35 
On which the Examiner thus deſcants,—** Theſe Lines have no 
«, Senſe but on the Syſtem of Leibnitz, which confounds Morals with 
« Phyfics; and in which, all that we call Pleaſures, Grief, Contentment, 
Inquietude, Wiſdom, Virtue, Truth, Error, Vices, Crimes; Abomi- 
< nations, are the inevitable Conſequence of a fatal Chain of Things. 
4 as ancient as the World. But this is it which renders the Syſtem 
«. fo horrible, that all honeſt Men muſt ſhudder at it. It is, in- 
<. deed, ſufficient to humble human Nature, to reflect that this 
was invented by a Man, and that other Men have adopted it *. 


This is, indeed, very tragical ; but we have ſhewn above, that 1 it 
| hath its Senſe on the Platonic, not the Leibnitzian Syſtem; and 


beſides, that the Context confines us to that Senſe. 


What hath miſled the Examiner is his ſuppoſing the Compaifor 7 
to be between, the Effects of two, 7 hings in this ſublunary World 5, 
when not only the Elegancy, but the Juſineſ of 7t conſiſts in its 
being between the Effects of a Thing 1 in the Univerſe at large, and 
the familiar and xnown Effetts of one in this ſublunary World: For 
the Poſition inforced in TID Lines 1 is this, that of es E vn tends 1 10 


5 the Oed of the In bun: 


Reſpecting Man, whatever Wrong v we «alt 
May, muſt be right, as relative 10 all. 1. 5. 


a, 1 dbes hs Pon inforce it? Why, 26 you will . the F 
aminer, by illuſtrating the Effects of partial moral Evil in a par- 
ticular Syſtem, by that of partial natural Evil in the fame Syſtem, 
and ſo leaves his Poſition in the lurch; but we muſt never believe 
the great Poet reaſons like the Logician. The Way to prove his. 
Point he knew was to illuſtrate the Effect of partial moral Evil iu 


the Univerſe, by partial natural Evil in a particular Siem. Whe-- 


| ther partial moral Evil tend to the Good of the Univerſe, being. a 
Ryeſtion, which by reaſon of our Ignorance of many Parts of that 
Univerſe, we cannot decide, but from known Effects; the Rules. 
of 5 * that it be proved by Aualogy, ie. Kai i” 


* Examen de Laa, &. 
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by, and comparing it with a T hing certain; and it is a Thing ee ter- 

tain, that partial natural Evil tends to the Good of our particular 
Stem. This is his Argument: And thus, we ſee, it ſtands clear 

of Mr. De Crouſaz”s ObjeQion, and of Leibnits's Fataliſm. 
After having inforced this analogical Paſition, the Poet then in- 
deed, in order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it, employs the ſame In- 
ſtance of natural Evil, to ſhew that, even here to Man, as well 
as to the Whole, moral Evil is productive of Good, by the gracious 
Diſpoſition of 15 e who't turns it n from its natural 
Tendency. 5 
Mr. Pope RY adds, 


From Pride, from Pride, our very Reaſabiing forings we 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral Things: en . 
Why charge we Heaven 1 in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? TH 
In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmit. 1: 15 3» & . 


Pax Commentator aſke—** Why, then, a Mr. Pope. pretend to 


< reaſon upon the Matter, and rear his Head ſo high, and decide 


«Kg dogmatically, upon the moſt important of all Subjects * 8 
This is indeed pleaſant. Suppoſe Mr. De Crouſasz ſhould under- 
take to ſhew the Folly of pretending to penetrate into the Myſte-, 
5 ries of revealed Religion, as here Mr. Pope has done of natural, 
1 muſt he not emplcy the Succours of Reaſon ? And could he con- 
clude his Reaſonings with greater Truth and Modeſty, than in the 
Words of Mr. Pope? —To reaſon right, is to ſubmit .—But he goes 


on, If you will believe him Mr. Pope] the Sovereign Perfections 
* of the eternal Being have inevitably determined him to create this 


« Univerſe, becauſe the Idea of it was the moſt perfect of all thoſe 
4 which repreſented many poſſible Worlds. | Notwithſtanding, 
there is nothing perfect 1 in this Part, Which is aſſigned for our 
4 Habitation : it ſwarms with Imperfections; it is God who is the 
* Cauſe of them, and it was not in his Power to contrive Matters 
e otherwiſe. The Poet had not the Caution to recur to Man's 


* Commentaire, p. 94. 


% Abuſe 


\ 


% Abuſe of his own Free-will, the true Sobre of all our Miſeries, 
de and which are agreeable to that State of Diſorder i in which Men 
< live by. their own Fault “.“ I will venture to ſay, every Part of 


this Reflection is falſe and calumnious. The firſt Part of it, that 
the Eternal Being, according to Mr. Pope, was inevitably determined, 
and that he had not Power to contrive Matters otherwiſe, J have al- 


ready ſhewn to be ſo. It is ſtill a more unpardonable Calumny to 


ſay that Mr. Pope has thrown the Cauſe of moral Evil upon God, and 
| had not the Caution to recur to Man's Abuſe of his own Free-will: 
For Mr. De Crou/az could not but ſee that the Poet had, in fo many 
Words, thrown the Cauſe entirely upon that Abuſe, where, — . 


"i of natural and moral Evil, he ſays, 


| What makes all Phyſical and Moral II! 1 
There deviates Nature, and here WAND ERS WII I, 
Go SENDS NOT ILL. V Ey. iv. I. 199, & ſeq. 


When he had faid this, and acquitted the > Spins Cauſe, he then 
informs us what is God's Agency, after Natural and Moral Evil 
had been thus produced by the Deviation of Nature, and Depravity 
of Will; namely that he hath ſo contrived, in his infinite Wiſdom : 


and g that Good ſhall ariſe from this n. 


If cightly underſtood, 

' Or parthf Ill is univerſal Good, 

Or Chance admits, or Nature lets it fall, 

. Short and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 1 1 1 1, E fa. 


And d ſpeaking? in another Place of God's Providence, he 9 


That counterworks each Folly and Caprice, TENT: 
That diſappoints th Effects of ev * Vice. "Ep, ii. TY 229. 


What! is this but bringing Good out of Evil? And how « Gs 1 


tant 1s that from being the Cauſe of Evil 95 


. FIRED p. 945 95. 
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. MEN T ART ON 
After "m a wie bpber ſhould never think of writing more fe eilt | 
he bad re&ified what he had already wrote ſo much amiſs. 
The next paſſage the Examiner attacks is the followiitly : 


Better for 1 us, perhaps, it might appear, | 
Were there all Harmony, all Virtue * J 
That never Air or Ocean felt the Wi 
That never Paſſion diſcompos* 'd the Mind: 
But all ſubſiſts by elemental Strife, ay 7 
And Paſſio ons are the Elements ef Li fe. 1.1 57. & fr. 


Here the Examiner upbraids Mr. Pope far degrading bimſelf 0 
far as to write to the groſs Prejudices of the People. In the cor= 
, i poreal Nature (lays he) there is no Piece of Matter that is per- 
« fectly ſimple ; all are compoſed of ſmall Particles, called ele- 
_ *© mentary z from their Mixture, proceeds a Fermentation, ſome- 
« times weak, and ſometimes ſtrong, which till farther attenuates 
0 theſe! Particles: and thus agitated and divided, they ſerve for 
the Nouriſhment and Growth of organic Bodies; to this Growth 
« it is we give the Name of Life. But what have the Paſfions in 
common with theſe Particles? Do their Mixture and Fermenta- 
5 « tion ſerve for the Nouriſhment of that Subſtance which thinks, 5 
85 wy and do they conſtitute the Life of that Subſtance * ?”* Thus. 
Mr. De Crouſas, who, as, a little before, he could not ſee the Na- 
ture of the Compariſon, ſo here, by a more deplorable Blindneſs, 
could not ſee that there was any Compariſon at all. < You, ſays 
Mr. Pope, perhaps may think it would be better, that neither 
Air nor Ocean was vexed with Tempeſts, nor that the Mind 
was ever diſcompoſed by Paſſion; but conſider, that as in the 
dolle Caſe our material Syſtem B ſupported by the Strife of its 
cg elementary Particles, ſo in the Intellectual, the Paſſions of the 
Mind are, as it were, the Elements of human Life, i. e. Actions. 
All here is ae ſolid, and well-reaſoned, and hath been conſidered : 


| * Examen. de PEO, 


8 above. 


Mx: POPE'S ESSAY. ON MAN. 99 


a What muſt we ſay then to our Examiners wild Talk of 
the Mixture and Fermentation of elementary Particles of Matter far 
the Nauriſhment of that Subflance that thinks, and of its conſtituting 
ße Life of that Subſtance? I call it the Examiner's, for, you ſee, 
it is not Mr. Pope's; and Mr, Crouſaz ought to be charged with 
it, becauſe it may be queſtioned whether it was a ſimple Blunder, 
he urging it ſo invidiouſly as to inſinuate that Mr. Pope might 
probably hold the Materiality of the Soul. However, if it was a 
Miſtake, it was a pleaſant one, and aroſe from the Ambiguity 
of the Word Life, which in Engliſp, as la Vie in French, ſigni⸗ 
fies both Exitence and human Action, and 4s Ae toe have its 0 
Senſe determined by the Context. 


Mr. | Pope ſays, ſpeaking of the Brute Creation, 


Nature to theſe, without Profuſion, kind, 
The proper Organs, Proper Powers afign'd. * 171. 5 


Mr. Crouſas obſerves, that. 6 In 15 Verſe, by the Term Na- ts 
* ture, we muſt neceſſarily underſtand the Author of Nature; it 
is a Figure much in Uſe, Srixoz4 has employ'd all his Meta- 
44 phyſics to confound theſe two Significations “. uf Therefore, 1 : 
| ſuppoſe, Mr. Pope muſt not employ the Word at all, though it be ff 
to vindicate it from that Abuſe, by diſtinguiſhing its different Signi- . | l 
: fications. But this we are to conſider as a Touch of our Logician' 8 * a 


Art. : is what they call amen ad invidiam. 1 i 
© 28 as 1 bs 3 1 . f ls 


The Scale of ſenſual, mental Powers aſcends ; _ 
Mark how it mounts to Man's imperial Race, „„ — 

\ From the Oy YI? in the 1 Graſs, - 5 1 | 
On chis * Commentator, * 40 That wks of Honour, Thick the - 
4 Poet * refuſed to Man in another Part of his Epiſtle, he gives 


3 "Im Commentaie, p. 99. . 


„ A COMMENTARY ON. : 


him here, becauſe it ſerves to embelliſh and perfect the Grade. 


« tion. At every Step Mr. Pope forgets one of thoſe principal and 
* moſt eflential Rules, which Mr. Des Cartes lays down in his. 


©« Method; that is, exactly to review what one aſſerts, ſo that 0. 
« Part be found to be gratis diftum, nor the Whole repugnant to 
ER hoy 46 itſelf ®” This we are to underſtand, as faid, .Faxex]mag. | But I 
ſhall beg leave to obſerve that our Logician here gives his Leſſons 
very impertinently. For, that Mr. Pope, in calling the Race of 
Man imperial, hath beſtowed no Title on him in this Place, which | 
he had denied him elſewhere. He, with great Piety and Prudence, 
ſuppofes what the Scripture tells us to be true, that Man was created 
Tord of this inferior World; he Seppeſes it, 1 we in | theſe Lines of | 
this very Epiſtle: F n= 
Without this juſt Gradation! could hes be 5 W — 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, and all to thee ? | 1 „„ 
The Powers of all ſubdued by thee ies, ß 
175 1s not thy. Reaſon all thoſe Powers! in one? 1. 227, & ſeq. 
1 He ente aferts it in the third Epi Ale: 1 85 


kenden s Attribute was univerſal Care, 
And Man's Prerogative to rule, but 8 75 7 54 
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5 And this, in the Yep Place Where he I.” the Deſeription o of 
” Man! in Paradiſe. 


What miſled our Critic fo für as to TE” Mr. Pope bad here | 
contradifted himſelf was, 1 ſuppoſe, ſuch Paſlages : as. eſs © 


Aſk for what End the ee Bodies _— Te. 
And again : * 3 E 

Has God, thou Fool ! work'd ſolely for thy Good, Gr. : 

| But 3 in Truth this ! 18 7 far Loan a ContradiQion to what was ſaic 


before of Man's Prerogative, that it is a Confirmation of it, and of 
what 5585 Serigttirs tells us Fong it, And becauſe this Matter 


— — 


has 


OH 
* 8 
5 x 


Ma. Ppopz 's ESSAY ON MAN. 61 


kits Veen. miſtaken, to the Diſcredit of the Poet's religious Senti- 


ments, by Readers, whom the Conduct of certain licentious Writ- 


ers, treating this Subject in an abuſive Way, hath rendered jealous 


and miſtruſtful, I ſhall endeavour to explain it. Scripture: ſays, 
that Man was made Lord of All Hut this Lord, become, at length, 
intoxicated with Pride, the common Effect of Sovereignty, erected 


himſelf, like particular Monarchs, into a Tyrant... And as Tyranny 5 
0 conſiſts in ſuppoſing all made for the Uſe of one; he took thoſe Free- 


doms with all, that are conſequent on ſuch a Principle. He ſoon 
began to conſider the whole Animal Creation as his Slaves, rather 


than his Suljefis; as being created for no Uſe of their own, but for 
his only; and therefore uſed them with the utmoſt Barbarity : And 
not ſo content; to add Inſult to his Cruelty, he endeavoured to 


philoſophiſe himſelf into an Opinion, that Animals were mere 


Machines, inſenſible of Pain or Pleaſure. And thus, as Mr. 980 


ſays, Man affected to be the Wit, as well as Brant of the Whole *. 


Our Commentator can tell us what deep Philoſopher it was that in- 
vented this witty Syſtem, and by the Aſſiſtance of what Mxrhon 
ſo wonderful a Diſcovery was brought to Light. It became then 
one Who adhered to the Scripture Account of Man's Dominion, to 


moms this Abuſe of i it, and to ſhew that, 


Heaven's Attribute was univerſal Care, 5 
And Man': 5 Prerogative to rule, BUT SPA RE. * 


The poetical Tranſlator 5 has turned the Woes: ! 10 Mas! $ be 


. 
Juſqu'a I Homme, ce e Chef, ce 5 de Fee TR 
Even to Man, this Head, this King of the Uaiverſe. 


Which 18 ſo ſad a Blunder, that it contradicts Mr. Pope”. S whole Syte . 
: tem. » Wha, although he allows Man; to be Wag of this infeyies 5 


F =" 5 XA | ; A+: k 
161 4114 443 | # id £ ; 


61 — Grant e "the Pownrfol Mill Fan 5 control, LETT 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole, | "Ep. iti, 1 


+ N. L Abbe du Reſnel, 
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World, is far from thinking him Ning of the. Univerſe. If the 
Syſtem itſelf could not teach him this, yet — the REY 


Lines of this very Epiſtle might: in 


So Man, who here ſeems Principal allies nas Hat 
Perhaps acts Second to ſome Sphere unknown. 4. 57.1 #55 


I the Tranſlator imagined Mr. Pope was here ſpeaking ironically, - 

| where he talks of Man's imperial Race, and. ſo would heighten the 

5 Ridicule by « ce Roy de J Univers, the Miſtake is ſtill worle ; ; the Force 

of the Argument depending upon its being faid ſeriouſly. For the 

Poet is ſpeaking of a Scale, from the 8850 to or loweſt, in the 
Mundane Syſtem. 


But now we come to the famous Pallage which 3 is to fix the ; 


| Charge : 3 


All are be . of one e Wbele, 
Whoſe Body Nature js, and God the Soul. 
That, chang'd thr ogh all, and yet in all the ſame, | 
Great in the Earth as in th' Etherial Frame, 25 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Slows in the Stars, and bloſſoms i in the Trees, 1 
Lives thro' all Life, extends thro” all Extent, 27 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, 8 
Breathes 1 in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 
As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart; Karts 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills, he —— N * 1 3 
£ | Ep. 1. 1. ach. Ge. 
on which- our Beumer, Uina't bo e Light! of Reaſon, as well as 


deaf to the Charms of Harmony—4 Spinoxiſt (ſays he) would ex- 
* e 2 in this Manner * * 1 believe he would, and fo would | 


* Examen de VER. %%; ũ; VV 


"> 


Ma. PoPr' 3 ESSAY on MAN. 63 


- 


St. Paul too, writing on the fame Subject, namely, the Omni- 
preſenee of God in his Providence, and in his Subſtance, In him 
We live and move and have our Being * ; i. e. we are Parts of him, 
bis Offipring, as the Greek Poet, a Pantheiſt, quoted by the Apoſtle, 
obſerves: and the Reaſon is, becauſe a religious 75%, and an im- 


pious Pantheift, both profeſs to believe the Omnipreſence of God. 


But would Shinoza, as Mr. Pope does, call God the great direfting 
Mind of all, who hath intentionally created a perfect Univerſe +?” 


Or would Mr. Pope, like Spinoza, ſay there is but one univerſal 
| Subſtance in the Univerſe, and that blind too? We know Spinoza 
would not ſay the firſt ; and we ought not to think Mr. Pope would 
fay the latter, becauſe he ſays the direct contrary thrcnghont—the 


Poem. Now it is his latter only that is Spinozzſm. 


— this ſublime Deſcription of the Godhead * not only | 
= the Divinity of St. Paul; but, if that not ö the wy 


* y likewiſe of Sir Laa New!on. 1 545 


The Poet i, lays, ; 5 
All are but Paris "PP one > Hh Whole, ty TR 
Whoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul. F 1 


The e Phileſ * Deus omnipræſens eſt, non per Virtweas fol 


« ſed etiam per SUBSTANTIAM: nam Virtus fine Subfentia ſublitere ; 


"081 non poteſt ; 


Mr. Pope, [94 7. e 
That, chang'd thro* all, and yet in all the Fam 
Great in the Earth as in th' Etherial Frame, 
Marmi in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
-Glows in the Stars, and #ofſoms in the Trees, 
Lives thro? all Life, extends thro” all Extent, OIL 
22 anaßvid rd, operates unſpent. CCC 


| * For 5 in 3 awe - ſos * move, 1 3 our SY f as certain a aff of Your enum Por laue : 


Vid, For ave are alſo his Offs pring, Acts xvii. 28. 


1 For that is the Meaning of 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canſt not ſee. 
2 Newtoui Gl Principia Schol. gener, ſub en. 
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* 


Sir 1/age Neuron“ In ipſo continentur et moventur nn 
* ſed abſgue mutua paſſione. Deus nibil patitur ex corporum moti- 
„bus; illa nullam entiunt re/;fientiam ex Omni-preſentia Dei. 
Corpore omni et figura corporea deſtituitur“ . Omnia regit et 
4 omnia cognoſcii. Cum unaquæque ſpatii particula ſit emper, et 
* unumquodque Durationis indiviſibile momentum,” ubigue, certe 
rerum omnium F abricator ac Dominus non erit a me 
Ka << quam gt 2 . J l eien en eee 
Mr. Pope, 2 3 Ne 
Breathes! in our Soul, ment e our mortal Part, 
As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart; Th 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 4 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burn: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſtall $ 3:1 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Sir ſaac Neuion—. Annon ex Phænomenis conſtat elle Entem 


0 „ Incorporeum, Viventem, Intelligentem, Omnipræſentem, qui in 


* ſpatio infinito, tanquam ſenſorio ſuo, Res ipſas intime cernat, 


5 40 ez 8 intra * 5 wile of efentes A lee. 


* 


Bur 5 now „ admitting, for A 8 fakes that FEED was an 
A in theſe Expreſſions, ſo great, as that a Spinoziſi might 


_ employ them to expreſs his own particular Principles; and ſuch a 


thing might well be, without any Reflection on the Poefs Reli- 
gion, or Exactneſs as a Writer, becauſe it is none on the Apoſtle's,” 

who actually did that which Mr. Pope is not only falſely, but, as 
we ſee from this Inſtance, fooliſhly accuſed of doiug, and becauſe ag 
the Spmoz; Ne, in order to hide the Impiety of their Principle, are 
uſed to expreſs the Ommipreſence of God in Terms that any religious 
Thbeiſt might employ : In this Caſe, 1 fay, how are we to judge of 
_ the Poet 8 * 1 Surely by the Whole Tenor of his . 


- "Noa Principia $chol. gener. ſub finem, Rate Id. „ 
2 — Quel.. 4 20. * 


Nov 


Mx. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 6x 
Now take the Words in the Senſe of the Spinoziſts, and he is made, 


in the Concluſion of his Epiſtle, to overthrow all he has been ad- 
vancing throughout the Body of it: For Spinoziſin is the Deſtruction 
of an Univerſe, where every thing tends, by a foreſeen Contrivance 
in all its Parts, to the Perfection of the Mhole. But allow him to 


employ the Paſſage in the Senſe of St. Paul, that we and all Crea- 


tures live, and move, and have our Being in God, and then it will 
be ſeen to be the moſt logical Support of all that had preceded. For 
the Poet having, as we ſay, laboured through his Epiſlle, to prove 
that every Thing in the Univerſe tends, by a foreſeen Contrivance, 
and a preſent Direction of all its Parts, to the Perfection of the. 
Whole ; it might be objected that ſuch a Diſpoſition of Things im- 
plying in God a painful, operoſe, and inconceivable Extent of Pro- 
vidence, it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch Care extended to a, 
but was confined to the more noble Parts of the Creation. This 
groſs Conception of the Firft Cauſe, the Poet expoſes, by ſhewing 25 
that God is equally and intimately preſent to every Particle of Mat- 

5 ter, to every Sort of Subſtance, and in every Inſtant of Being. 7 
And how truly, may be ſeen by the Inquiry into the Nature of the 
. hemiin Soul, wrote expreſſly againſt Spinoziſm, where the excellent 
; Author has ſhewn the Neceſſity of the immediate Influence of God, in 
every Moment of Time, to keep Matter from n back into its 


primitive Nothing. 


The Examiner goes on: “ Mr. Pope hath Reaſon to call this 

„% Whole, a Nupendous IV hole ; nothing being more paradoxical and 

« incredible, if we take bis Deſcription literally *.“ I will add, 

. nor nothing more ſo than St. Paule, in him we live, and move, and 
Have our Being, if taken literally. I have met with one who took | 


it fo, and from thence concluded, with . Reach of "WO" thut 
Srack was Gov. 5 


But Mr. Pope having aid of God, that "7 


Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 


As full, as s perfect, in a Hair as Heart: . 


* Examen de IEfai, 
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the 
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the Commentator remarks, that * one ſhould make a criminal Abuſe: 


„ of theſe. pompous Expreſſions, if once launched out, with Sp1- 
% NozA, to confound the Subſtance of God with our own; and to 
« ;magine that the Subſtance of what we call Creature, is the fame 
« with that Being's, to which we give the Name of Creator *. 
Shino a is ſtill the Burthen of the Song. To cut this Matter ſhort, 
we ſhall therefore give Mr. Pope's own plain Words- and Senti- 


ments, in a Line of this very Eſſay, that overturn all Spinoziſin 
from its very Foundations: : Where, ſpeaking of what Common Senſe 
taught Mankind, before re ole * had ä * eee 


he lays, 
Tun Worker FROM THE "Wont DISTINCT WAS KNOWN, 
And fimple Reaſon never fought but one. EP. i iii. 1, 230. 


But the Commentator | is, at every 'T urn, erying out, 4 Follower | 
0 of Spinoza would expreſs himſelf juſt fo. I believe he might; and 
ſure Mr. Croujaz could not be ignorant of the Reaſon. It being 
ſo well known that that unhappy Man, the better to diſguiſe his 
Atheiſm, covered it with ſuch Expreſſions as kept it long concealed 
even from thoſe Friends and Acquaintance with whom he moſt 


intimately correſponded. Hence it muſt neceflarily happen, that 
every the beſt intentioned, moſt religious Writer will employ many. 


: Phraſes, that a Since VA would uſe, 1 in the Explanation of his Im- 


Neil: 


: deſerve A; Name, which it is not my Buſineſs to beſtow, $1; 
N. Pope concludes thus: 


| Ceaſe then, nor Order imperfection „„ 


Our proper Bliſs depends on what we blame. ? 
Know thy own Point: this kind, this due Degree 1 
Of Blindneſs, Weakneſs, Heaven beſtows on thee. 


* Commentaire, 


Submit. 


Jo perſiſt, e e Chon: benen. in this Accuſation, will = 
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Mn. POPE” 8 ESSAY ON MAN, 67 


Submit.—In this, or any other Sphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the Hand of one diſpoſing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal Hour. I. 273, & ſeq. 


4 © The Heart gives Wt; up (ſays Mr. De Crouſaz ) to the Mag- 
et nificence öf theſe Words. —But I aſk Mr. Pope, with regard to 


* ſuch conſolatory Ideas, whether he was not beholden, in ſome 


_ « Meaſure, to Religion for therr® ?” This is in the true Spirit 
of modern Controverſy. —Our Logician had taken it into his Head, 
that the Poet had no Religion ; though he does not pretend his 
Proofs riſe higher than to a legitimate Suſpicion; and finding here 

a Paſlage that ſpoke plainly to the contrary, inſtead of retracting 


that raſh uncharitable Opinion, he would turn this very Evidence 


of his own Miſtake into a new Proof for the Support of it; and ſo 

inſinuate, you ſee, that Mr. Pope had here contradicted himſelf. 
He then preaches, for two Pages together, on the Paſſage, and 
8 ends 1 in theſe Words: From all this 1 conclude, that the Verſes 
"Si Queſtion are altogether edifying i in the Mouth of an honeſt. 
6 „Man, but that they give. Scandal, and appear profane in the . 
40 Mouth of an ill one T.“ How exactly can Rome and Geneva 
jump on Occaſion ! ! 80 the Conclave adjudged, that thoſe Propo- 
ditions, which in the Mouth of St. Auſtin were altogether Aying. | 


became ſcandalous and profane in the Mouth of Janſenius. 


But the Examiner purſues the Poet to the very End, and cavils - 
even at thoſe Lines, which might have ſet him — in his Miſtakes | 


about the Senſe of all the reſt. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to our Fa 7 
All Chance, Direction which thou canſt not ſeez "By 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; | 152 13 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good; 5 
And ſpite of Pride, in erring Reabiary 8 Site, 
One Truth 1 is clear, Whatever 1 ty. rs RIGHT, A 


=P Commentaire,. p. 124, . n 15. [2 . 27, | 
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cc See (ays our Examiner) Mr. Pope's general Concluſion, all that 
& 75, 1s right. So that at the Sight of Charles the Firſt loſing his 
Head on the Scaffold, Mr. Pope muſt have ſaid, zhrs 7s right; at 
e the Sight too of his Judges condemning him, he muſt have ſaid, 


« 7his ts right; at the Sight of ſome of theſe Judges, taken and con- 
„ demned for the Action which he had owned to be right, he 
© muſt have cried out, this is doubly right *.” 


How unaccountable is this Perverſeneſs ! Mr. Pope, i in this very 


8 Epjtte, has himſelf Shut explained Whatever is, is right, 


Ref} petting Man, 'whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to a/l, 

—So Man, who here ſeems Principal alone, 
Perhaps acts Second to ſome Sphere unknown, 


Toouches ſome Wheel, or verges to ſome Goal ; 


Tis but a Part we ſee, and not a Whole. 1 51, E fg. 79. 


Pot it is amazing Ut the Abſurdities arifing from the Seaſs 3 in 
which the Examiner takes Mr. Pope's grand Principle, Whatever is, 
7s right, could not ſhew him his Miſtake : For could any one in his 
| Senſes employ 4 Propoſition i in a Meaning from whence ſuch evi- 
dent Abſurdities immediately arife? Thad obſerved, that this Con- 
; cluſion of Mr. Pope's, that whatever i Ir, is right, is a Conſequence of 
his Principle, that partial Evil tends to univerſal Good, This ſhews 
us the only Senſe in which the Propoſition can be underſtood, 
namely, that WHATEVER 1S, IS RIGHT; WITH REGARD 
'TO THE DISPOSITION OF GOD, AND 0 ITS ULTE 
MATE TENDENCY. Now is this any Encouragement to Vice? 
Or does it take off from the Crime of him who commits it, that 
God providentially produces Good out of Evil? Had Mr, Pope 
abruptly ſaid in his Concluſion, the Reſult of all 1s, that whatever 
| is, is right, Mr. De Crouſas had even then been inexcuſable for 
putting fo abſurd a Senſe woo the TOON" when he N have 


* Examen te Eh. | | 
ſeen 
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ſeen that it was a Coucluſſon from the general Principle above- men- 
tioned z and therefore muſt neceſſarily have another Meaning: But 
what muſt we think of him ? when the Poet, to prevent Miſtakes, 
had delivered in this very place, the Principle itſelf, together with 
this Conclufion as the Conſequence of it: 


All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; 

All partial Evil, univerſal Good; 
And ſpight of Pride, in erring Reaſon” 8 Spigbt, 
One Truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


I cannot ſee how he could have told his Reader plainer, that this 
Conclufion was the Conſequence of that Principle, unleſs v 
| wrote THEREFORE, i in great Church Letters. * 
Thus have I gone through what I found material in De 
| Crouſax s Examen and Commentary on the fri Epiſtle : I will only 
obſerve, that he has, in ſeveral Places, charged Mr. Pope with 
pretended Abſurdities and Impieties, for which his free Tranſlator + 
is only anſwerable. But as he profeſſes not to underſtand Engli iſh, 
_ thoſe Things might have been paſſed over, had he not had, at the 
ſäame time, a very exact and excellent Tranſlation in proſe +, by 
which he might have diſcovered the Miſtakes of the other. Not- . = 
withſtanding that, he has choſen to follow a Verſion abounding i in ST i 
= Abſurdities becauſe it gave him frequent Opportunity to calum- 5 
| niate. On this account therefore, it may not be amiſs to give an 
| Inſtance or two of theſe confederate Miſrepreſentations, as a a Speci- 


men of this Part of the . likewiſe. 


The Tranſlator ſays, 
11 ne defire point cette celeſte Flame, 
Qui. des purs Seraphins devore, et nourrit Þ Ame E 


That! is the Savage does not de efire that heavenly Flame, which, En :i 
the ſame time that it devours the Souls. of pure Seraphims, nouriſhes 135 
* Mr. De * remarks: 6 Mr. Pope, by alten the Fire 


© Mr. Reſnel. 1 By Mr, De Silhouette, | 11 Commentaire, 5. 77 | 5 5 = 
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4 of his Poetry by an Antitheſis, throws, occaſionally, his Ridicule 

% on thoſe heavenly Spirits. The Indian, ſays the Poet, contents 
% himſelf without any thing of that Flame, which devours at the 
c fame time that it nouriſhes.” But Mr. Pope is altogether free from 
this Imputation ; nothing can be more grave or ſober than his Engl. jo 
on this Occaſion : 


7 


To be, contents his natural Deſire: 
He aſks no Angel's Wing or Seraph's Fire. 1 10 5. 


But neither, I dare fay, did the Tranſlator mean any Thing of 
| Ridicule in his devore & nourrit lame. It is the ſober ſolid Jargon 
of the Schools; and Mr. P Abbe no doubt had frequently heard it 
from the Benches of the Sorbonne. Indeed had a Writer like Mr. 
Pope uſed ſuch an Expreſſion, one might have N that he 5 
was not ſo ſerious as he ſhould be. 


The Poet, ſpeaking « of God's Ormnipreſence, fays, | 


As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns. 1. 269. 


Which Mr. P Abbe has thus tranſlated, 


Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble chaumiere, 
Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere *. 


That is, as well in the ignorant Man, who PET ER an kids 
- Cailage, as in the Seraphim encompaſſed with Rays of Light. Our 
Frenchman here, in good earneſt, thought, that a vile Man that 
mourned. could be none but ſome poor Inhabitant of a Country Cot- 

tage. Which has betrayed Mr. De Crouſaz into this important Re- 

mark: „For all that, we ſometimes find in Perſons of the loweſt 

% Rank, a Fund of Probity and Reſignation, that preſerves them 

from Contempt; their Minds are indeed but narrow, yet fitted 

to their Station, Gc“ But Mr. Pope had no ſuch childiſh Idea 
in his head. He was oppoſing here the human Species to the ange- 

* Commentaire, p. 120. 7 
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lic, and ſo ſpoke of that, when compared to zhis, as vile and diſ- 
conſolate. The Force and Beauty of the Reflection depend on. 
this Senſe, and, what is more, the Propriety of it; and it is amaz- 
ing that neither the Tranſlator nor the Critic could ſee it. There: 
are many Miſtakes of thisNature, both of one and the other, through- 
out the Tranſlation and the re e which perhaps we may have 
occaſion to take notice of as we proceed. 

In a Word, if it were of ſuch Men as our Commentator that Mr. 
Pope ſpeaks, when he expreſſes bis * for Modern Philoſo- 
phers, he might well ſay, , 


Ves, I deſpiſe the Man to Books confin'd, 

Who from his Study rails at human Kind, 
- Though what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance 
Some general Maxims, or be right by Cranes. 7 
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A R D hath kk the Fate af our great 1 to fall 

| into the hands of ſuch a Critic and Tranſlator. We have 
already ſeen how Mr. De Crouſax hath diſcharged himſelf. 1 © 
no turn to M. P Abbe du Ręſnel, whoſe Sufficiency at leaſt equals 


the Malice and Calumny of the other; - and | 18 5 attended with juſt 
the ſame Iflue. 


I have ſhewn, in my firſt Ladder, that this 1 Produttion of 


human Wit and Reaſon is as ſingular for its philoſophical TY 
of Method, as for its poetical Sublimity of 8 
Vet hear how our Tranſlator deſcants upon the Matter : * The 
only reaſon for which this Poem can be properly termed an 
66 Efay, is, that the Author has not formed his Plan with all the 
«6 Regularity of Method which it might have admitted ”—And 
again, —* I would not willingly have made uſe, in my Verſion, ; 
of any other Liberties than ſuch as the Author himſelf muſt have 
taken, had he attempted a French Tranſlation of his own Work; 
a but I was by the unanimous Opinion of all thoſe whom 1 have 
« conſulted on this Occaſion, and, amongſt theſe, of ſeveral Eng- 
 *« ];ſhmen, compleatly {killed in both Languages, obliged to follow 
4% 2 d ifferent Method. Ti % French are not ſatisfied with Sentiments 
however beautiful, unleſs they are methodically diſpoſed; Method 
„„ being the Characteriſtic that d. ifinguiſhes our >= Plot from thoſe 
£6 72 1 our r NO”, and almoſt the ny Excellence which they 


66 * agree 
"A 


„ i Sn dnt - 
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£6 agree to allow us. That Mr. Pope did not think himſelf con- 


* fined to a regular Plan, I have already obſerved, I have there- 
4 fore, by a neceflary Compliance with our Taſte, divided it into 
« Five Cantos *,” But the Reader will ſee preſently, that our 
"Tranſlator was ſo far from being able to judge of Mr. Pope's Me- 
thod, that he did not even underſtand either his Subje# or his S-n/2, 
on which all Method is to be regulated. 


For I now come to the Poet's ſecond Epi Ale. He had ſhewn, in 
the ,,, that the Ways of God are too high for 0 our Comprabooſion: 4 


| whence he rightly concludes, that 1 
The proper Study of Mankind i is Man. 


This Concluſion,” from the Reaſoning of the firſt Epiſtle, he metho- 
dically makes the Subject of his Introduction to the ſecond ; which 


treats of Man's Nature. But here immediately the Accuſers of 


Providence would be apt to object, and ſay, * Admit that we had 
run into an Extreme, while we pretended to cenſure or penetrate. 
« the Deſigns of Providence, a Matter indeed too high for us; TR 
have you gone as far into the Oppoſite, while you only ſend us to 
the Knowledge of ourſelves. | You muſt mock us when you talk 
8 of this as a Study; for ſure we are intimately acquainted with _ 
% ourſelves. The proper Concluſion therefore from your Demon- 
« ſtration of our Inability to comprehend the Ways of Gop, is, 
ce that we ſhould turn ourſelves to the Study of the Frame of Na- 
« Tyrs.” Thus, I lay, would they be apt to object; for there are 
no Sort of Men more elate with Pride than theſe Freethinkers ; the 
Effects of which the Poet hath ſo well expoſed | in his fr/ Epiſtle, - 
55 eſpecially that Kind of Pride, which conſiſts i in a boaſted Know- 
ledge of their own Nature. Hence we ſee the general Argument of 
the late Books againſt Religion turns on a ſuppoſed Inconſiſtency 
between Revelation, and what they preſume to call the eternal 
Dietates of human N ature. The Poet therefore, to convince them 


5 * Lee Engliſh, Tranſlation of his Preface, 1 5 
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18 that this Study is leſs eaſy than they imagine, replies from 1. 2 to 
TH 1959] to the t Part of the Objection, by deſcribing the dark and 
be | __ feeble State of the human Underſtanding, with regard to the Knows 


. Hedge of ourſelves; And farther, to ſtrengthen this Argument, he 
| ſhews, in anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Objection {from I. 18 
to 31] that the higheſt Advances in natural Knowledge may be 
eaſily acquired, and yet we all the while continue very ignorant of 
ourſelves. For that neither the clearef Science, which reſults from 
the Newtonian Philoſophy, nor the mot ſublime, which is taught 
by the Platonic, will at all aſſiſt us in this Se Study; nay, what 

is more, that Religion itſelf, when grown. Fanatical and Enthuſiaſtic, 
will be equally uſeleſs : though pure and ſober Religion- will beſt 
inſtruct us in Man's Nature, that Knowledge being eſſential to Re- 
ligion, whoſe Subject is Man, conſidered 1 in all his Relations, aud | 

: conſequently whoſe Objects is God. 

'To give this ſecond Argument its full Force, he illuſtrates it 

go [from 1. 30 to 43] by the nobleſt Example that ever was in Science, 
the incomparable NRæwTox, whom he makes ſo ſuperior to Huma- 
nity, as to repreſent the Angelic Beings in doubt, when they ob- 
8 ſerved him of late unfold all the Law of Nature, whether he was : 

not to be reckon'd in their Number; juſt as Men, when they ſee 
the ſurprizing Marks of Reaſon in an Ape, are almoſt tempted to 
think him of their own Species. Yet this wondrous Creature, who 
ſaw ſo far into the Works of Nature, could go no farther in bu 

man Knowledge, than the Generality of his Kind. For which 

the Poet aſſigns this very juſt and adequate Cauſe: In all other 

Scienses, the Underſtanding i is unchecked and uncontrouled by any 
oppoſite Principle; but in the Science of Man, the Paſſions ons over- 

tan as faſt as Reaſon can build up. F 


. 35 Alas, what Wonder! Man's ſuperior Part © 

LG  Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from Art to Art; $ 

But when his own great Work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 4 
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This is a brief Account of the Poet's fine Reaſoning in his In- 
troduction. The Whole of which his poetical Tranſlator has ſo 
miſerably miſtaken, that, of one of the moſt ſtrong and beſt con- 
nected Arguments, he has rendered it the moſt obſcure and incon- 

ſiſtent, which even the officious Commentator could ſcarce make 
worſe by his important and candid Remarks. Thus beautifully 
does Mr. Pope deſcribe Man' s Weakneſs and * with regard | 


to his own Nature : 4 


| —Plac'd on this Iſthmus of a middle State, : 
A Being darkly wiſe, and rudely „„ 
With too much Knowledge for the Sceptic Side, ; 
With too much Weakneſs for the Stoic's Sa 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt ; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaſt ; 
In doubt, his Mind, or Body to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reaſoning but to err. 


And as he hath given this Deſcription of Man, for the very con- 

g trary Purpoſe to which Sceptics are wont to employ ſuch Kind of 
Paintings, namely, not to deter Men from the Search, but to ex- 
cite them to the Diſcovery of 7 ruth; he hath, with great Judg- 
ment, repreſented Man as doubting and wavering between the right 
and wrong Object; from which State there are great Hopes he may 
be relieved by a careful and circumſpect Uſe of Reaſon, On the 
_ contrary, had he ſuppoſed Man fo blind as to be buſied in chuſing, 

or doubtful in his Choice, between two Objects equally wwrong, the 
| Caſe had appeared deſperate ; ; and all Study of Man had been 
effectually diſcouraged. But his Tranſlator not ſeeing into the Force 
and Beauty of this Conduct, hath run into the very Abſurdity 1 


have here ſhewn Mr. "oe hath ſo artfully a e 


The Poet ſays, 
Man hangs between; in doubt to Aer, or Rrsr. | 


Now he tells us tis | Man's Duty to Aa, not to > Ref, as the 
L 2 5 Stoics 
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tk thought; and to their Principle this latter Word alludes, 
e having juſt before mentioned that Sect *, whoſe Virtue, as he I 
ſays, is 18 1 3 
* — fx 'd as ut a Froſt; as 3 
| Contracted all, retiring to the Breaſt : 5 L 

But Strength of Mind is EXERCISE, not Refs. 1. 92, & ſeq. 


But the Tranſlator i 15 not for mincing Matters. 


| Seroit-il en naiflant au au condamnd 2 
Aux douceurs du repos ſeroit-il deſtine ! 


According to him, Man doubts whether he be cette to 4 5 
aviſb Toil and Labour, or deſtined to the Luxury of Repoſe ; nei- 
ther of which is the Condition whereto Providence defigned him. 
This therefore contradicts the Poet's whole Purpoſe, which is to re- 
commend the Study of Man, on a Suppoſition that it will enable 
him to determine rightly in his Doubts between the rue and Joi fe ; 
5 Objedt. | *Tis on this Account he ſays, 


Alike in Ignorance, his Reaſon ſuch, ge „„ 
Whether he thinks too little, or too . | 


Chaos of Thought and Paſtion, all confus d, 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or di abus d. ? 


15 e. the proper Sphere of his Reaſon 18 0 narrow, and the Eier- 
ciſe of it ſo nice, that the too immoderate Uſe of it is attended 
with the ſame Ignorance that proceeds from the not uſing it at all. 
Vet, though in both theſe Caſes, he is abuſed by himſelf, he has it 
ſtill in his own Power to di ;Jabuſe himſe If, in making his Paſſions 
ſubſervient to the Means, and regulating his Reaſon by the End = 
Li iſe. Mr. De Crouſaz himſelf had ſome Glimmering of the Ab- =, 
ſurdity of thoſe two Lines of the T ranſlator : And becauſe he ſhall | 
not ſay, I allow him to have faid nothing reaſonable throughout 15 
his whole Commentary, I will here tranſcribe his WT Words : * 
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* With too much Weaknefs for the Sits ' Pride, | 1 
Ce 
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1 Ce qui fait encore, que les Antitheſes frapent au lieu d'inftruire, 
« c*eſt qu'elles ſont outrees. L' Homme n'ait-il condamne au travail? 


% Doit. il ſe permettre la moleſſe et le repos? Quel ſujet de decou- 


+ ragement ou de trouble, ft Yon n'avoit de choix qu'entre deux 


40 partis ſi contraires? Mais nous ne naiſſons ni deſtines à un 


e oiſif, ni condamnds 4 4 un travail accablant et inbumain.” 
p. 138. 
8 gan, Mr. Pope, 7 5 

In doubt to deem bimſelf a God, or ir Beaſt. 


. He doubts, : as appears from the Line immediately Allowing 


. this ®, whether his Soul be Mortal or Immortal; one of which is 
-: Truth. namely, its Immortality, as the Poet himſelf teaches, 


when he ſpeaks of the Omnipreſence of God: 


| Breathes 1 in our Soul, informs our mortal Part. 2.5 1 Ep. 1 267. 


i * 


The Tranſlator, a as we lay, unconſcious of the Poers 8 | Purpoſe, . 


— rambles, as before: N 
Taantôt de fon eſprit 3 YExcellence, 
-M penſe qu'il eſt Dieu, qu'il en a la puiſſance ; 
Et tantot gemiſſant des beſoins de ſon Corps, 

I croit que de la brute, il n'a que les reforts. 


Here his Head (turned to a ſeeptical View) was running c on the 
different Extravagances of Plato in his Divinity, and of Des Cartes 
in his PHilgſophy. Sometimes, ſays he, Man thinks himſelf a real 
God, and ſometimes again a meer Mac bine; n quite « out of 


Mr. Pope's Thoughts 3 in this Place, 


Again, the Poet, in a beautiful Alluſion to he Sentiments and 
Words of Scripture, breaks out into this Loan and 2 Reflection 


upon Man's Condition here, ; 5 
Born but to . and reaſoning but to err. 


* In doubt his Mind or BU to prefer, 


) 


| The 
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Thee Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober eee into the moſt 


outrageous Scepticiſm; ; 


Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu'il eſt ne, qu'il reſpire, 
Et tout ſa raifon neſt prefque quun delire: 


and lo makes his Author directly contradiet hinaſelf, where he fn 


of Man, that he hath 
too much Knowledge for the Sceptie Side. 


Strange! that the Tranſlator could not fee his Author's 8 | Meaning TY 


was, that, as we are born fo die and yet enjoy ſome ſmall Portion 
eg of Life; 3 1o, though we reaſon fo err, yet we comprehend ſome few 
Truths. Strange ! that he could not ſee the Difference between 
that weak State of Reaſon, in which Error mixes -itſelf with all its 
true Concluſions concerning Man's Nature; and an abtra# Quality, 
evbich we vainly call Reaſon, but which, he tells us, is indeed ſcarce 
any thing elſe but Maaneſs. One would think he paid little Atten= 
tion to the concluding Words of this ſublime Deſcription, where 7 
© the Poet tells us, Man was | 


Created balf 1⁰ riſe, and; half to falls: SGP. 
Great Lord of all 7. bings, yet a Prey to all; 
Sole Fudge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurl d: 
The Glory, Jeſt, and Riddle of the World. 


| Indeed he paid ſo much, as to coutrive how he might pervert them 
to a Senſe conſiſtent with 4. 5 


Et tout fa raiſon n. 'eſt preſdue qu's un delire: ; 


Which he does in theſe Words: 


Tantöt feu, tant6t tage, il change A cnagus InsTAnT. : is 


l This 3 is indeed making a Madman of this fole Judge of Truth, to 
all Intents and Purpoſes. But Mr. Pope ſays nothing of his chang- 
ing every Moment from Sage to Fool; he only ſays, that Folly and 


Wiſdom are the inſeparate . of nn, Which! 18 quite 
another Thing, 


But 
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But M; takes, like Misfortunes, ſeldom come ſingle; ; and the rea- 
fon is the ſame, in both caſes, becauſe they influence one another. 
For the Tranſlator, having miſtaken both the Nature and End of 
the Deſcription of the Weakneſs of human Nature, imagined 
the Poet's ſecond Argument for the Difficulty of the Study of” Man, 
which ſhews, that the c/earef and ſublimeſt Science is no Aſſiſtance 
to it, nor even Religion itſelf, when grown: Fanatical and Entbu- 
feſtic; he imagined, I ſay, that this fine Argument was an I. 
tration only of the foregoing Deſcription, in which Illuſtration, In- 
ſtances were given of the ſeveral Extravagances in falſe Science; 
whereas the Poet's Deſign was, juſt the contrary, to ſhew. the pro- 
digious Vigour of the human Mind, in Studies which do not relate 
do itſelf; and yet that all its Force, er: with thoſe Effects of it, 
avail little in this Inquiry. 
But there was another Cauſe of the Ti -anflater's Error; he had 
miſtaken, as we ſay, the Poet's fr/# Argument for a Deſcription 5 
of the Weakneſs of the human Mind with regard to all Truth; 
whereas it is only ſuch with regard to the Knoꝛvlelge of Man's 
Nature. This led him, as it would ſeem, to conclude, that, * 1 
Mr. Pope were to be underſtood as ſpeaking here i in his ſecond Argue -- — 
ment, of real and great Progreſs in Science, it would contradict” = Pen 
' what had been ſaid in · the Deſcription ; and therefore, out of Ten 


3 derneſs to his Author, he turns it all to ee Hypotheſes... 5 e | 
Let Us take the whole Context... e J — 
52 5 | 


Go, N 8 mount * Science guides, 3 „ 33 
Go meaſure Earth, weigh Air, and ſtate the Tides; | „ 
She by what Laws the wand'ring Planets ſtray, 
185 Correct old Time, and teach: the Sun his 19 


Go ſoar, with Plato, to th' Empyreal 8 8 
Jo the firſt Good, firſt Perfect, and firſt Fair; 


* „ 8 | 
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r 


III. 
Or tread the mazy Round his Followers trod, 
And quitting Senſe call imitating God. 
Go teach eternal Wiſdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a Fool, 


Mr, Pope, ſays, Go, wondrous Creature; and * never N at 
random. The Reaſon of his giving Man this Epithet is, becauſe, 
though he be, as, the Poet ſays, in another Place *, litile leſs than 
Angel in his Faculties of 'Science, yet is he miſerably blind in 
the Knowledge of himſelf. But the Tranſlator not apprehend- 
ing the Poet's TROY imagined it Was ſaid ironically, age lo : 
tranſlates 1 „ | 


Va, ſublime Mortel, Gor de ton Excellence, 6 
Ne crois rien d pelt wle 4 ton * 


M. — 
1 Mount where Science guides, 85 5 
Go meaſure Earth, weigh Air, and ſtate the Tides 1 ; 


Shew by what Laws the wand'ring Planets ſtray; 3 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his War. 


This! is a Deęſcription of the ad Advances in Science, ſuch as 
the Nezwtonian. And the very Introduction to it Mount where Dis 
Science guides, ſhews it to be fo. 4 
But the Tranſlator, carried away with the Fancy af4 its 1 an 8 
Tluftration of the foregoing Deſcription, turns the Whole to vain, 
N Jalſe, imeginary Science, ſuch as that of Des Cartes: 5 


Le Compas à à la main, meſure Vuniverſe; B 1 
Regle d fon gre le flux et le reflux des mers,; Se TR 
Fire le poids de Tair, et commande aux planetes; ; 

Determine le cours de leurs marches fecretes ;/ "Iv 


* Ep. i. 1 166. | 


Soumets 


. 
Wi” 
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Soutnets A ton eafcul Obſcurits des tems, 
Et de PAſtre du jour conduis les movemens. 


Here, in order to add the greater ridicule to his falſe Senſe, he in- 
' troduces the Philoſopher, with mpg 5 in hand, meaſuring the Uni- 
verſe, mimicking the Office of G 


Whereas Mr. Pope's Words are, 
Go meaſure. Earth— 1 


Alluding to the noble and uſeful project of che ern Mathe- 
5 maticians to meaſure a Degree at the Equator and the polar Circle, 
in order to determine the true Figure of the Earth, of e Front Im- 


portance to Aſtronomy and Navigation. 


Regulate, ſays he, according 1% your own Will, the Flux and * 
Hur of the Sea; and this, Des Cartes preſumed to do: But it was 
7 Newton that flated the Tides, It is the pretended Philoſopher that fixes 
1 Weight of the Air ; ; but the reaÞPhiloſopher that weighs | 1 
It was Des Cartes that commanded the Planets, and determined 
them to 2 roll according 40 bis own 9 Elealire; ; but it was Newton 


who 
Shewd by 1 Tour the wand ring Planets froy. 


Submit, ſays the Tranſlator, | the Obſeurity of Time to Jour Caleu- 


lation —The Poet ſays, 
Correct old Ti me, 


He is here ſtill ſpeaking of Newton. Correct old Time alludes 


to that great Man's Grecian Chronology, which he reformed on 


thoſe two ſublime Conceptions, the Difference between the Reigns 
of Kings, and the Generations of Men, and the Poſitions of the 


Colures of. the Equinox and Sol Nice, < at the i time e of the e 


5 Expedition. | 


is that of falſe Religion, he introduceth 3 it Wa, 
Et joignant la folie 2 a ha temeritd. 


in the Act of Creation, as he 
is repreſented by the Ancients, who uſed to * 0 Oed veufapei 


And when the eee comes to the third Inſtance, which 


Vor. VI. M 3 VO — Which 
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Which ſhews how ill he underſtood Mr. Pope's Inſtances of the 

Natural Philoſophy of Newton, and the Metaphyſical Philoſophy of 
Plato. And yet all the Juſtneſs, the Force, and Sublimity of the 
Poet's Reaſoning conſiſt 1 in a right SIO. of them. 


Mr. Pope— 


Go teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a Fool. 


Theſe to Lines have only contributed to. keep the Ar 
in his Error; for he took the Hit of them to be a Recapitulation of 


. all that had been ſaid from L 18. Whereas both of them togetlier, 


are a Cuncluſion from it, to this Effect: . Go now, vain Man, 
; 06. elated with thy Acquirements i in real Science and imaginary In- 
a timacy with God; Go and run into all' the Extravagances 1 

have exploded in the firſt Epiſtle, where thou pretendedſt to 

« teach Providence how to govern; ; then drop into the Obſcu- 
1 « rities of thy own ee and 8 manifeſt THF Tgnorance 
e and Folly-- = 
Mr. Pope thin d and illuſtrates this Reaſoning by « one cot 
the greateſt Examples that ever was: 


Superior Beings, when of late they ſavs 

A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, 
Admir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an earthly Shape,. Kee 
And ſhew'd a NEWTON, as we ſhew an Ape... 3 


mn theſe Lines he ſpeaks to. this Effect. — But to as! vo 
« fully ſenſible of the Difficulty of this Study, 1 ſhall inſtance in the: 5 
great Newton himſelf; whom when ſuperior Beings, not long- 


« ſince, ſaw capable of unfolding the whole Law of Nature, they . 


were in doubt whether the Owner of ſuch prodigious Science- 
« ſhould not be reckoned of their own Order; Juſt as Men, when 
« they ſee the ſurpriſing Marks of Reaſon in an Ape, are almoſt 
« tempted ro rank him with their own Kind. And'yet this won- 
* drous Man could go no farther in the Knowledge of his own Na- 5 
| «« ture, than ! the Generality of his Species.“ 
Z Thus 


> | | | \ 
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Thus ſtands the Argument, in which the Poet has paid a higher 
-Compliment to the great Newton, as well as a more ingenious, 
than was ever yet paid him by any of his moſt zealous Followers : 
Vet the Tranſlator, now quite in the dark, by Miſtake upon Miſ- 
take, imagined his Deſign was to depreciate Newton's Knowledge, 

and to humble the Pride of his Followers: Which hath made him 
Play at croſs Purpoſes with his Original: 


Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive Intelligence 
RgReegarqde avec pitie notre furble Science; 
Newton, le grand Newton, yo nos admirons tous, 
Eſt peut- etre pour eux, ce qu'un Singe eſt pour nous. 


3 „The heavenly Spirits, whoſe Underſtanding is ſo far ſuperior i 
| to ours, look down with Pity on the Weakneſs of human 
Egg * Science; Newton, the great Newton, whom we ſo much ad- 
„ mire, is bee in no o higher Eſteem with them, than 2 an ey 
as * an with __ 
But it is not their Pity, but te Adniration, that is the Subject 
in u Queſtion: And it was for no flight Cauſe they admired; it was 
to ſee a mortal Man unſold the whole Law of Nature: which, by 
the way, might have ſhewn the Tranſlator, that the Poet was 
ſpeaking of real Science in the foregoing Paragraph. Nor was it 
Mr. Pope's Intention to bring any of the Ape's Qualities, but its 
Sagacily, into the Compariſon. But why the Ape's, it may be 
ſaid, rather than the Sagacity of ſome more decent Animal; par- 
1 ticularly the half- -reaſoning Elephant, as the Poet calls it, which, 2s - 
well on Account of this its Superiority, as for its having no ri- 
diculous dide, like the Ape, on which it could be viewed, ſeems 
better to have deſerved this Honour? I reply, Becauſe as none 
but a Shape reſembling human, accompanied with great Sagacity, 
could occaſion the Doubt of that Animal's relation to Man, the 
Ape only having that Reſemblance, no other Animal was fitted for 
the Compariſon. And on this Ground of Relation the whole Beauty 
8 of the r depends; ; Newton, and thoſe ſuperior Beings being 
M 2 —— equally » 
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equally immortal Spirits, though of different Orders. And here 
let me take notice of a new Species of the Sublime, of which our 
Poet may be juſtly ſaid to be the Maker; fo new that we have yet 
no Name for it, though of a Nature diſtin& from every other 
Poetical Excellence. The two great Perfections of Works of Ge- 
nius are Wit and Sublimity. Many Writers have been witty, ſeveral 
have been ſublime, and ſome few have even poſſeſſed both theſe 
| Qualities /eparazely. - But none that I know of, beſides our Poet, 
| hath had the Art to incorporate them. OF which he hath given 
many Examples, both in this Eſſay, and in his other Poems. One 
of the nobleſt being the Paſſage in Queſtion. This ſeems to be 
the laſt Effort of the Imagination, to poctical Perfection. And in 
this compounded Excellence the Wit receives a Dignity from the 
Sublime, and the Sublime a &. "Mlendour from the Wit; which, | in 
their State of ſepar ate Eines they both wanted. 

1 return, This Miſtake ſeems to have led -both the Tranſator 
and Commentator into a much worſe ; ; into a ſtrange Imagination. 
that Mr, Pope had here reflected upon Sir Tſaac Newton's moral 

N Character; 3 which the Poet was as far from doing, as the Philoſo- | 
Pher was from deſerving: Tr, 

After Mr. Pope had ſhewn, by this illuſtrious 8 et a 
great Genius might make prodigious Advances in the Knowledge 
of Nature, and at the ſame time remain very ignorant of him- 
el,, he gives a Reaſon for it :—In all other Sciences the Under- : 
ſtanding has no oppoſite Principle to cloud a and biaſs it; but in 
the Knowledge of b the Fog ons obſcure as faſt as s Reaſon can 
clear up. 1 . 

= Could he, whoſe Rutes the rapid © Comer . n 

= Deſcribe, or fix, one Movement of the Mind? . 

Who faw thoſe Fires here riſe, and there de gend u, „, 
Explain his own Beginning, or his End? 8 


Klas, 


* Sir Trac Ne exvton in calculating the Hebei of a Comer D Motion, and the Courſe | 
it deſeribes, when it becomes viſible in its Deſcent to, and Aſcent from the Sun, con- 


jectured, TH 
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Alas, what Wonder ! Man's ſuperior Part 

Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb. from Art to Art; 
But when his Own great Work is but begun, 
What Reaſon. weaves, by Paſſion is undone.. 


| Here we ſee, at the fifth Line, the Poet turns from Newton, | 
and ſpeaks of Man and his Nature in general. But the Tranſlator 


"ry all that follows to that Philoſopher : 5 


Tot qui juſques aux cieux oſes porter ta vue, 
Qui crois en concevoir et l'ordre et Vetendue, 
Toi qui veux dans leur cours, leur preſcrire la 12 
Scais-tu regler ton cœur, ſcais-tu regner ſur toi? 
Ton eſprit qui ſur tout vainement ſe fatigue, 
Avide de ſcavoir, ne connoit point de digue; 3 
De quoi par ſes travaux s'eſt-il rendu certain! E. 
. Peut-il te decouvrir ton principe et ta fin? 


>» 


— ve Aured. with the highef Sam of Truth, that they 1 Oh \ patpetacily 1 0 : 
the Sun, in Ellipſes vaſtly excentrical, and very nearly approaching to Parabolas, In: 
| which he was greatly confirmed, in obſerving between two Comets a Coincidence in 
their Perihelions, and a perfect Agreement 1 in their Velocities. 


3 Commentaire, p. 147, 


On which ts Commentator thus candidly remarks; 64% It; ! is not: 
. to be diſputed, but that whatever Progreſs a great Genius hath. 
made in Science, he deſerves rather Cenſure than Applauſe, if 
„ he has ſpent that Time in barren Speculations, curious indeed, 
„ but of little Ule, v which he ſhould have employ'd to know him 
«ſelf,» bis Beginning and his End, and how to regulate. his Con- 
duct; and if, inſtead of that Cas and Humanity,. and Deſire 
to oblige, Virtues ſo becoming our Nature, he be over-run with: 
. « Ambition, Envy, and a Rage of Preheminence, whoſe Violence 
85 « and Rancour are attended with the moſt ſcandalous Effects, of 


« which there are too many Inſtances; Vices which Mr. Newton: 8 
1 lived and died an entire e 8 e f 


Thave 
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I have tranſcribed this Paſſage to expoſe the malignant Motives 


the Commentator appears to have had in writing againſt the Eſay on 
Man. As to the Tranſlator, it would be indeed harder to know 
what Motives he could have in tranſlating it, for it is plain he 
did not underſtand it. Vet this is he who tells us, that the Author 


of the Eſſay has not formed his Plan with all the Regularity of Me- 
 thod which it might have admitted; that he was obliged to follow a 


different Method ; ' for that the French are not ſatisfied with Senti- 


ments however beaut! ul, unleſs they be methodically diſpoſed, Method 


being the Chara#teriftic that a, Yung Mer. their e from the 
9 their Neighbours, 


Thus neither did the Critic, nor — aufg (and «x never 


were poor Men fo miſerably bit) that 


Thoſe oft are Stratagems which Errors ſeem, 
Nori 18 it Homer nods, but we that dream. : 


The poetical Tranſlator could not imagine fo Sent a Poet would 
pique. himſelf upon cloſe Reaſoning; and the faſtidious Philoſo- 
Pher, © ourſe, concluded, that a Man of ſo much Wit could 
hardly eaſon well; ſo neither of them gave a proper Attention 8 
the Poet's Syſtem. A Syſtem logically cloſe, though wrote in 
8 Verſe, and complete, though ſtudiouſly conciſe: This ſecond Epiſtle 
| particularly (the Subject of the preſent Letter) containing the 
trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and conſequently the beſt Account of the 
Origin, Uſe, and End of the Patbons. that is, in my Opinion, 
any where to be met with. Which I now proceed to conſider, ia 
the ſame ſtrict Manner I have ſcrutinized the Inis oduction. For our 
Poet's Works want nothing but to be fairly examined by the ſe. 
vereſt Rules of Logic and good Philoſophy, to become as illuſ- 
trious for their Senſe, a8 they have long þ been for their Wit and 


Poetry. 
1 go on therefore to the Body of the Pig ; TINY as ER 


as it is, 1 find Mr. De Crouſaz has made a Shift (though extremely 


free with his Inſinuations of gs and Sinoxiſin) to miſtake 
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Ma. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 9 


from End to End. So true is the old Saying, Homine imperito nihil 


. iniquius. 
The Poet having thus ſhewn the Difficulty ee the Study 


Man, proceeds to our Aſſiſtance in laying before us the Elements. 


or true Principle of this Science, in an Account of the Origin, Uſe, 


and End, of the Paſſions. He begins. [from 1. 42 to 49] with 


pointing out the /wwo grand Principles in human Nature, SeLF-Love. 


and REASON. Deſcribes. their general Nature: The firſt /ets Man. 
upon acting, the other regulates his Action. However, theſe Prin- 
ciples are natural, not moral : And, therefore, in themſelves, neither 


” d nor bad; but fo, only as they are directed. 


Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Fach works its End, to move or govern all; 
And to their proper Operation 1 
Aſeribe all Good, to their Improjer I. 


This Obſervation is made with great 1 in n Oppoſition! 


to the deſperate Folly of thoſe Fanatics, who, as the Aſeetic, pre- 
tend to eradicate Self- Love; as the Myſtic, would ſtifle Reaſon; and! 

both, on. the abſurd F ancy of their bong. moral, not natural Prin- 
eiples. : 
The Poet proceeds d 1. 48 to 371 more . to mark out 
the diſtinct Offices of theſe 7409 Principles, which he had before 
aſſigned only in general; and here he ſhews their Neceſſity 3 for 

without Se/f- Love, as the Spring, Man would be unactive, and with - 


aut Reaſon, as the Balance, active to 0 Purpoſe. | 


Fixt like a Plant on his peculiar Spot, | oy 

To draw Nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or, Meteor-like, flame lawleſs through thy vod, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 


N thus explained the Ends and Offices of 0 Pieps ne- 


goes on [from 1, 56 to 69] to ſpeak of their Qualities: And ſhews: 
: how they are fitted to diſcharge thoſe Functions, and anſwer their: 
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. COMMENTARY ON 


reſpective Intentions. The Buſi neſs of Sel A. Love being to excite to 
Action, it is quick and impetuous; and moving inſtinctively, has, 
like Attraction, its Force prodigioufly increaſed as the Object ap- 


proaches, and proportionably leſſened as that recedes. On the 


contrary, Reaſon, like the Author of Attraction, is always calm and 


ſedate, and equally preſerves itſelf, whether the Object be near, or 
far off, Hence the moving Principle is made more frong; though 


the reſtraining be more quick-fighted. ' The Conſequence he draws 


From this is, that, if we would not be carried away to our Deſtruc- 
tion, we muſt always keep Reaſon upon Guard, 


But it would be objected, that if this Account be true, human 


Life would be moſt miſerable, and, even in the wiſeſt, a perpetual 


Conflict between Reaſon and the Paſſions, To this therefore the 


Poet replies [from 1. 68 to 77 Fin, that Providence has ſo gra- 
ciouſly contrived, that even in the voluntary Exerciſe of Reaſon, as 
| in the mere mechanic Motion of a Limb, Habit makes that, which 
Woas at firſt done with Pain, eaſy and natural. And, ſecondly, that 
the Experience gained by the long Exerciſe of Reaſon goes a great 
Way towards eluding the Force of S: It- love. Now, the attending to 
Reaſon, AS here recommended, will gain us this TT and Expe- 
: TYEnCe. | 


Attention, Habit and Experience gains; TS 
Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self-love refirains, * 


Ale it appears, that this Station in which Reaſon | is to 60 kept 


conſtimly upon Guard, 18 not 5 uneaſy a one as may be at firſt 
imagined. 2 


From this Deſcription 4 Self "FRI 4 Reaſon it follows, as the. 


Poet obſerves from 1. 70 to 83] that both conſpire to one End, 
namely, human Happineſs, though they be not equally expert in the 


Choice of the Means; the Difference being this, that the fat baſtily F 
ſeizes every thing which has the Appearance of Good ; the other 
weighs and examines whether it be indeed what it appears. 


This 
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This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the F olly of the Schoolmen, who 
* them as two oppoſite Principles, the one Good, and the other 
1: The Obſervation 1s ſeaſonable and judicious; for this dangerous 


School-Opinion gives great. Support to the Manichean or Zorogſtran 
Error, the Confutation of which was one of the Author's chief 
Ends of Writing. For if there be two Principles 1 in Man, a good 
and bad, it is natural to think him the joint Product of the two 


Manichean Deities (the firſt of which contributed to his Reaſon, the 


other to his Paſſions) rather than the Creature of one individual 
Cauſe, This was Plutarch's Notion, and, as we may ſee in him, 
of the more ancient Manicheans. It was of Importance therefore to 

| reprobate and ſubvert a Notion that ſerved to the Support of ſo 
dangerous an Error. 5 And this the Poet has done with more Force 
and Clearneſs than is often to be found in whole Volumes wrote againſt 


. . heretical Opinion: br: 


Let ſubtile Schoolmen teach theſe Friends to Fight, 
More ſtudious to divide, than to unite; 

And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reon ſplit, 
With all the raſh Dexterity of Wit, 


; But the F lah Tranſlator has miſtaken theſe Lines for: a Reflec- 
F tion, not on the Theology, as Mr. Pope intended them, but on the 
: Logic of the Schools, with which the Poet had here nothing to do. | 
This, it is true, delights ! in D,. Ninctiont without Diference, which : 


18 indeed a Fault, but not of ſo high Malignity as the other: Fhat, 


which the Poet cenſures, leading directly into Error; his, which : 
his Tranflator reproves, only. hindering our r Progreſs in Truth or 


ä Science. at 


7 Qu- un Scholaſtique vain chetebünt! a 4 ſeorrir i 
Cache la Verite loin de la decouvrir, THE: 
15 Que, par un /ong 11 72 ? Argumens inutiles, 
Par des tours ambigus, par des raiſons intiles, 
Voulant tout aroifer juſques a2 Fl. 
Il ſepare avec art ce qui doit etre uni. 


VVV 
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90 A COMMENTARY ON 
Now, though this Fault in the Logic of the Schools be univerſally 
owned and condemned by all out of them, and by no one more 
than by Mr. De Crouſax himſelf, in his Books. of Logic, yet 1n pure 
Contradiction to Mr. Pope, who, as he thought, had condemned it, 
he could not forbear ſaying, A Poet may happen to write with more 
Elegance than a Schoolman, and yet for all that not 11 able to * 5 
| ume If with more Juſineſs and Preciſion a. 
The Poet having given this Account of the Nature of Self. love * 
general, comes now to anatomixe it, in a Diſcourſe of the PAsslONs, 
which he aptly names the Modes of Selfelove; the Object of all 
theſe, he ſhews [from 1. 82 to 91] is Good; and when under the 
Guidance of Reaſon, real Good; either of our own, or of another; 
for ſome Goods not being capable of Diviſion or Communication, 
and Reaſon, at the ſame time, directiug us to provide for ourſelves, 


we therefore, in purſuit of theſe Objects, ſometimes aim at our en 


Good, ſometimes at the Good of others;. when fairly aiming at 
our own, the Paſſi don is. called Prudence, when. at another 85 Virtue. 
Uence (as he ſhews from 1. 90 to 95) appears the Folly of the 
Sſoice, who would eradicate the Paſſions, Things ſo neceſſary both 
to the Good of the Individual, and of the Kind. Which prepoſte- 
rous Method of promoting Virtue, he therefore very reaſonably re- 
proves. But as it was from Obſervation of the Evils occaſioned 
by the Paſſions, that the Stoics thus extravagantly projected their 
Extirpation, the Poet recurs [from r 94 to 101] tohis grand Prin- 
ciple, 1o often before, and to ſo good Purpoſe, infiſted on, that 


— — partial Il 7 is univerſal Good : 


and wk that, though the Tempeſt of the Pen = that of 
the Air, „may tear and ravage ſome few Parts of Nature | in its Paſ- 


N 5 ſage, yet the ſalutary Agitation produced by it preſerves the whole 1 


in Life and Vigour. This is his frft Argument againſt the Stoics, 5 
which he illuſtrates by a very beautiful Similitude, on a Hint taken : 
| from Scripture Story +: 


* Commentaire, p. 152. X + 1 Kings xix, 11, 12. 


Nor 
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Nor God alone in the fill Calm we Sod, 
He mounts the Storm, and walks upon the Wind. 


But the Tranſlator, not taking this Allufion, has turn'd * 
thus: f 


Dieu lui meme, Dieu ſort de ſon profond repos. 5 


| And ſo has made an Epicurean God of the Governor of the Univerſe, 
of whom Scripture afforded Mr. Pope this grand and ſublime Idea. 
Mr. De Crouſax does not ſpare this Expreflion of God's coming out | 
of his profound Repoſe.— It i is (fays he) exceſſively poetical, and pre- 
ens us with Ideas which we ought not to dwell upon. But when he 
goes on — 7 there is nothing in God's directing the Storm which can 
authoriſe the Paſſu ions that diſturb our Happineſs *), he talks very im- \ uy 
| pertinently. Mr. Pope is not here arguing from Analogy, that as 
God raiſes and heightens the Storm, ſo ſhould we raiſe and heighten 
the Paſſions. The Words are only a ſimple Affirmation in the 
EN poetic Dreſs of : Similitude, to this Purpoſe, — <4 Good-1s not only 
* produced by the Subdual of the Tallions, but by the turbulent 5 5 
Exerciſe of them: 9 „ — 
2 Nor God dons. in 15 fill Calm we N 
He mounts the Storm, and walks upon the Wind. 


A Truth conveyed under the moſt ſublime Imagery FRY) Poetry „% N | 
could conceive or paint. - For he is here only ſhewing the provi — | | 
dential Effects of the Paſſions, and how, by God's gracious. Diſpo- - 
ſition, they are turned away from their natural Biaſs, to _—_-c_ 

the Happineſs of Mankind. As to the Method in which they are „ 
to be treated by Man, in whom they are found, all that he con- FO ” 
ttend«s for, in favour of them, 18 only this, that they ſhould not be . = 
quite rooted up and deſtroyed, as the Stoics, and their Followers i T „ [ 
all Religions, fooliſhly attempted. Fe or the reſt, he png re- Is 
_peats this Advice: 


The Action of the Stronger to 1 


| REASON Tall uſe, to REASON ſtill attend, 
| "Mp Commentaire, p. 1 58. | 


3 lis 
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His ſecond Argument againſt the Stoics [from 1. 100 to 11 VAT 18, 
that Paſſions go to the Compoſition of a moral Character, juſt as 
Elementary Particles go to the Compoſition of an organized Body + 
Therefore, for Man to go about to deſtroy what compoſes his very 
Being, is the Height of Extravagance : It is true, he tells us that 
theſe Paſſions which in their natural State, like Elements, are in 
perpetual Jar, muſt be tempered, ſoftened, and united, in order to 
perfect the Work of the great plaſtic Artit; who, in this Office, 
_ employs human Reaſon : Whoſe Buſineſs it is to follow the Road 
of Nature, and to obſerve the DiFates of the Deity. Follow her 
and God. The Uſe and Importance of this Precept is evident: For 
in doing the firff, ſhe will diſcover the Abſurdity of attempting to 
eradicate the Paſſions ; in doing the ſecond, ſhe will learn how to 
make them ſubſervient to the Intereſt of Virtue : oy: | 


Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature O Road, 
Subject, compound them, follow ber and Ged. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling Train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain, 
Theſe mixt with Art, and to due Bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the Balance of the Mind. 


"ls this 1 againſt the Stoics 8858 1. 112 to 1170 is, 3 
that the Paſſions occaſion in us a perpetual Excitement to the Purſuit 
of Happineſs; ; which without theſe powerful Inciters we ſhould 
: neglect, in an inſenſible Indolence. Now Happineſs is the End of 
our Creation; þ and this Excitement the Means of Happineſs : There- 
fore theſe Movers, the Paſſions, are the Inſtruments of God, which G 


-- 


| he has put into the Hands of Reaſon, to work withal : 


| Pleaſures are ever in our Hands or Eyes, 5 
And when in Act they ceaſe, in Proſpe& riſe ; 
' Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 
The whole Employ of Body and of Mind. 


wh 


Ma. POPE'S RSSAY ON MAN. gs 
The Poet then proceeds in his Subject; and this laſt Obſervation: 


leads him naturally to the Diſcuſſion of his next Principle. He 
ſhews then, that though all the Paſtors have their Turn in ſway- 
ing the Determinations of the Mind, yet every Man has one MaAs- 


TER PaAs$ION that at length ſtifles or abſorbs all the reſt, The 
Fad he illuſtrates at large, in the firff Epille of his ſecond Book, 
Here | from 1.116 to 132] he gives us the Cauſe of it: Thoſe 
« Pleaſures or Goods, which are the Objects of the Paſſions, af- 


« fe&t the Mind, by ſtriking on the Senſes; but, as through the 
Formation of the Organs of the human Frame, every Man has: 
* ſome Senſe ſtronger. and more acute than others, the Object, 


? „which ſtrikes that ſtronger or acuter Senſe, whatever it be, will 
ee defired ; and, conſequently, the Purſuit of that: 


« w will be the ruling Paſſion : 


All ſpread their Charms, but ar not all alike,. 
[ On different Senſes different Objects N 

Hence different Paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

As ſtrong, or weak, the Organs of the Frame; . 

And hence one Maſter Paſſion in the Breaſt, 

Like Aaron's Serpent, Twallows all the reſt, 


3 the: Difference 1 Force in this ruling Paſſo T” Gat at 65 &t 


perhaps, be very ſmall or even imperceptible; but Nature, Habit, 


Imagination, Wit, nay even Reaſon itſelf, ſhall aſſiſt its Growth, till 5 


it hath at length drawn and converted every other into itſelf. 
All this is delivered in a Strain of Poetry ſo wonderfully nine, 


as 4 for a while the ruling "oO on in N Reader, and ii in- 


: * his whole Admiration: 2 


As Man, perhaps, the Moment of his Breath. 

Receives the lurking Principle of Death; 

The young Diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at 1 

| Grows with his Growth, and ſtrengthens with his Strength: < 
© So, caſt and mingled with his very Frame, 

The Mind's Diſeaſe, its RULING PAss10N came: 
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Each vital Humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in Body and in Soul; 
Whatever warms the Heart, or fills the Head, 
As the Mind opens, and its Fun&ions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous Art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant Part. 
Nature its Mother, Habit is its Nurſe ; 
Mit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Reaſon rtfelf but gives its Edge and , wy 


As Heaven' 8 bleſt Beam turns Vinegar more ſour *. e 


This naturally leads the Poet to lament the Weakneſs i Infuffi- 
ciency of human Reaſon [from 1. 138 to 1 51]; and the honeſt Purpoſe | 


he had in fo doing was, plainly | to intimate the Neceſſity of a a more 


ſublime Diſpenſation to Mankind : 


We, wretched Subjects, 4 to lawful Sway, 
In this Weak Queen ſome Fav'rite ſtill obey. 

Ah! if ſhe lend not Arms as well as Rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are Fools 1 


Teach us to mourn our N ature, not to mend, 
A ſharp Accuſer, but a helpleſs Friend ! 15 


42> 


OY Paul himſelf . not chuſe to FEE 1 Arguments, 


when diſpoſed to give us the higheſt Idea of the Uſefulneſs of Chriſ- 
Tianity T. But, it may be, the Poet finds A Remedy | in natura! 
: Religion: 15 Far from it. He here leaves Reaſon unrelieved. What 


* The Poet, in ſome other of his Bpiſtles, gives ; Examples of the Dodrine and Precepts 15 


nere delivered. T hs 4 in that of * Uſe of Riches, he has illuſtrated this Teuth i in the 25 


Obarager of Cotta : 


8 


Old Cotte han'l his Fortune 1 his Birth, 
Yet wwas not Cotta void of Wit or Worth, | 
What though (the Uſe of barb'rous Spits Gn 
His Kitchen vied in Coolneſs with his Grot : ? 
If Cotta liv'd on Pulſe, it was no more 
| Thai Bramins, Saints, and Sages, did before. 

= See his Syidls to the Romans, CoM. 3 | 

5 . | » 30 
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is this then but an Intimation that we ought to ſeck for a Cure i im 
that Religion which only dares profeſs. to give it? 
But Mr. De Crouſas ſays, the Poet, in this Repreſentation of 
human Reaſon, has contradicted what he ſaid of it in the 8oth and 
98th Lines of this Epiſtle, And, poſſeſſed with this Notion, he 
goes on, in his declamatory Way, ſo unworthy a grave Logician. : : 
Does Mr. Pope take a Pleaſure in blowing hot and cold, in giving us 
' ſucceſſ vely the Sweet and Bitter, to reduce us to ſuch a State that vu“ 
may not know what to flick to? If there be no ill Deſign at Bottom in 
theſe Contradictions, but that they only ſpring from the imprudent Cuftom,. 2% 
eftabliſhed in the Schools, of talking Pro and Con*, &c. And then 
tells an idle common- place Story of Cardinal fag In the mean: 
time it happens that this is no Contradiction at all, or, if it be, it 
is that very Contradiction into which St. Paul likewiſe fell, when | 
he ſo continually recommended the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet ſo ener- 
getically deſcribed. its Imbecillity and 1 mpotence. But as our 
Logician ſaid before, on a like Occaſion, this ſs be ed; Hs! ina | . 
good Man, yet give Scandal imun ill ne. 
To proceed, as it appears from the Account here given of the 
i ruling Pai ion, and its Cauſe, which reſults from the Structure of 15 
. gans, that it is the Road of Nature, the Poet ſhews from : 
_- k 350 to-1 57] that this Road is to be followed. So that the Office g 
| of Reaſon is not to direct us what Paſſion to exerciſe, but to aſſiſt 
us in RECTIFYING, and keeping within due nt that which. 
N ature hath ſo ſtrongly impreſſed; for that 


* 
# 
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K mightier Power the ſtrong Dire&ion "TY 
And ſeveral Men hn owls to ſeveral Ends. a 


How Mr. De Crouſaz pours out the full "FIRE of his Candour 
N and Politeneſs, in his Criticiſm on theſe Lines: . 


Vet Nature's Road muſt ever be prefer d; 
|. Reaſon is here no Guide, but ſtill a Guard; 


* Commentaire, p. 166. 


A COMMENTARY ON 
*Tis her's to RECTIFY, not overthrow, 
And treat this Paſſion mote as Friend than Foe. | 
The only Refuge I have here left (ſays he) is to ſuppoſe that Mr. Pope 
thought the very Mention of this Notion would be ſufficient to expoſe the 
Abſurdity and Horror of it, and of thoſe who regulate their Condut# 
on, ſuch unrighteous and ſhocking Ideas. And I conceive I ſhould do 
M. IT Abbe de Sep-Fontaines much Injuſtice, If I did not believe this 
d, his intention in tranſlating this Paſſage. But, to have a more 
_ Idea of the- Ridicule and Horror of it, let us put the Wards into 5 
the Mouth of a Confeſſor *, &c. And ſo he goes gayly on +, to re- 
preſent a ghoſtly Father encouraging his Penitents in their ſeveral 
Vices on Mr. Pope's pretended Principles. But we ſhall ſpoil his 
Mirth, by only aſſuring him, that the Poet's Precept can have no 
other Meaning than this, „That as the ruling Paſſion is implanted 
« by Nature, it is Reaſon' 8 Office to regulate, direct, and reſtrain, 
but not to overthrow it. To regulate the Paſſion of Avarice, for 
92 inſtance, into a parſimonious Diſpenſation of the public Reve- 


e nues; to direct the Paſſion of Love, whoſe ON! is Worth — 
<6 Beauty, 


To the firſt Good, firſt x Perſe, and firlt Fair t 


: « as his Maſter Plato adviſes; ;- and to reſtrain 3 to A Contewpt 
40 aud Hatred of Vice.“ This is what the Poet meant, and what 
every unprejudiced Man could not but ſee he muſt needs mean, by 
RECTIFYING THE MASTER PASSION, though he had not 

_ confined us to this Senſe, f in i: e he Hives of his e in 

theſe Words : Þ 


A mightier Power the 99 Direction ſends, 
And ſeveral Men impels to ſeveral Ends, gh” 


A 


1 what Ends are they which God impels to, but the Ends of 
7 Virtue? 


* Commentaire, p. 76. + 1d, 171, 172. 
+ To ra- % 1 5 6 PE. - 
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Uſe he 
Moral. fs . 
4 (:) PBT] Uſe is to conduc Men teddily to one certain „ End, 0 
who would otherwiſe be eternally fluctuating between the equal _ 
Violence of various and diſcordant Paſſions, 1 them up and 
down at random: . 
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But for a more perfect Idea (to ſpeak in his own free Terms) of the 


Ridicule of our Logician's Comment, let us attend to what he re- 


marks on theſe two laſt Lines. Theſe Words (ſays he) may be un- 

| derflood in more than one Senſe, which is not rare, and may have a 

more or leſs refirained Meaning. They are ſuſceptible of a Senſe extra- 

vagant and injurious to Providence, and they will admit of a reaſon- 

able one, and very worthy our Attention v. Here, we ſee, he doubts 

about the Meaning of the Reaſon of the Precept ; admits it may 

have a good one; and yet condemns, without Heſitation, and in 

the groſſeſt and moſt ſhocking Terms, the Precept itſelf; whoſe 

Meaning muſt yet, according to all rational Rules, even thoſe of 

his own Logic, if it kan any ſuch, be determined by the Reaſon : 

of it. : 

But to return. The Poet having piored that the ruling Paſſim 1 
(ance Nature hath given it us) is not to be overthrown, but recti. 

Nied, the next Inquiry will be of what Uſe the ruling Paſſion is; for 
an Uſe it muſt have, if Reaſon be to treat it thus mildly? „ 

hews us NR n 1 56. to 197] is twofold, Natural and 


Like varying Winds, by other Paſſions toſt, 
"M his drives them conſtant to a certain Coaſt ; 


and; by that Means enables them to promote the Good of geh by 
making each a Contributor to the common Stock. 


"Let. Power or Knowledge, Gold or Glory cles, + 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the Love 1 1 = 
Through Life tis follow'd.— 


2. Its moral Uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon it: 
1 eternal Art, educing Good from III, 


Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt Principle ; 5 1 


* Commentaire, p. 174. 
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and by that Means enables us to promote our own Good: by turning. 
the Excrbitancy of the rubng Paſſion into its neighboaring Hirtue 


See Anger, Leal and Fortitude ſupply; 

Ev'n Av'rice, Prudence; Sloth, Philoſophy: 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 


The Wiſdom of the divine Artiſt is, as the Poet finely obſerves, 
very illuſtrious in this Contrivance : For the Mind and Body having 


now one common Intereſt, the Efforts of Virtue will have their 
Force infinitely augmented: 


Tis thus the Mercury of Man; is fixt, EL 
Strong grows the Virtue with his Nature mixt; 
The Droſs cements what elſe were too refin' d, 


And in one Intereſt Body afts with Mind. 


Bur Teſt | it ſhould be objected that Thie Kecbemt favours the Doc- 
trine of Neceſſity, and would infinuate that Men are only acted upon 
mm me Production of Good out of Evil; the Poet teacheth [from 
1. 186 to 1 93] that Man is a free Agent, and hath it in his 0Wwn 
Power to turn the natural Paſſions into Vi irtues or into Vices, Pro- 5 


ay Nen, ſo called: 


Reaſon the Bias turns Ca Good to Il. 5 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he Were 


f 


Secondly, If it ſhould be cbjected, that thought the Poet doth i in- 
deed tell us ſome Actions are beneficial and ſome burtful, yet he 
could not call thoſe Virtuous, nor theſe Vicious, becauſe, as he has 
| deſcribed Things, t the Motive appears to be only Gratification of 
ſome Paſſion ; give me leave to anſwer for him, that this would be 
miſtaking the Argument, which in this Epiſtle [to l. 239.] conſiders ; 


the Paſſions only with regard to Society, that is, with regard to their 


Egedis rather than their Moiives.— That however it is his Deſign 
to teach that Actions are properly virtuous and vicious; ; and though 


- 


— 
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it be difficult to diſtinguiſh genuine Virtue from ſpurious, they hav- 
ing both the ſame Appearance, and both the ſame public Efeds; yet 
they may be diſembarraſſed. If it be aſked, by what Means? He 
replies [from l. 192 to 195] by Conſcience, which is ſufficient to the 
Purpoſe; for 'tis only a Man's own Concern, to know whether 
his Virtue be pure and ſolid ; for what is that to others, while the 


Effect of this Virtue, er real or unſubſtantial, 15, as to , 5 


the ſame! 3 


This Light on 9 in our Chaos j join' 'd, 
What ſhall divide | ? The God within the Mind. 


A Platonic Phraſe for Conscrtxcs ; and here employed with 


great Judgment and Propriety. For Conſcience either ſignifies, /þe- 
culatively, the\Judgment we paſs of Things upon whatever Princi- 
ples we chance to have; and then it is only OfIxiox, a very 
unable Judge and Divider: Or elſe, it ff ignifies, practically, the 


Application of the eternal Rule of Right (received by us as the Law 


of God) to the Regulation of our Actions; and then it is properly 1 
| ConsciEncr, The God (or the Law of God) within the Mind, of 
Power to divide the Light from the Darkneſs | in this Chaos of the . 


05 Paſſions. ” 


But ſtill it will be Gd; why all this Difficulty to diſtinguiſh 

: true Virtue from falſe ? The Poet ſhews 205 from l. l. 194 to 201 : 
That though indeed Vice and Virtue ſo invade each other's 
« Bounds, that ſometimes we can ſcarce tell where one ends and 
d the other begins, yet great Purpoſes are ſerv'd thereby, no leſs : 
« than the perfecting the Conſtitution of the Whole; as Lights 
„and Shades, which run into one another in a well-wrought 
60 Picture, make the Harmony and Spirit of the Compoſition.“ 


But on this Account to fay there is neither Vice nor Virtue, the 


Poet ſhews | from 1. 200 to 207] would be juſt as wiſe as to ſay 
there is neither Slack nor white ; becauſe the Shade of that, and 


the * of thts, often run into one another : : 
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Aſk your own Heart, and nothing is ſo plata : ; 
Tis to miſtake them coſts the Time and Pain. 
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This i is an Error of Speculation, which leads Men fo foihly to. + 
_ that there is neither Vice nor Virtue. 3 
There is another of Practice, which hath more common and 
fatal Effects; and is next confidered {from 1. 206 to 211 :] It is 
this, That though, at the firſt Aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as to af- 

fright all Beholders, yet, when by Habit we are once grown fa- 
miliar with her, we firſt ſuffer, and in time begin to loſe the Me- i 
; mory of her Nature: th 
Vice i is a Monſter of ſo frightful 1 Mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ;, 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her Face, 
We firſt endure, then Pity, then embrace. | 
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_ Which neceſſirily implies an equal Ignorance in his” Nature of 
Viriue. Hence Men conelude, that there is neither one nor the 
other. 1 5 _ e 

But it is not only that Extreme of Pi ice next to 75 irtue, which be- „ 

trays us into theſe Miſtakes : We are deceived too, as he ſhews 

us [from I. 210 to 9 by our Obſervations about the other 
Extreme. 


But white th E of Viee \ was neer agreed: 5 3 
| Aſk where's the North? at 2 ork "tis on the T weed: * : 1 55 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; 4 and there 1 1 885 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 2 


For, from the Extreme of Vice 8 being unſettled, and perpetually 5 
ſhifting, Men conclude, that Vice itſelf is only nominal. : 
{8x There is yet a third Cauſe of this Error of 10 Pl 10 Vir. 
tue, compoſed of the other two, 5. e. partly ſpeculative, and partly 
practical: And this alſo the Poet conſiders [from 1. 220 to 229] 
ſhewing it ariſeth from the Inper fection of the 69% Characters, and 
the Inequality of all whence 1 it happens that no Man is extremely 
virtuous 
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virtuous or vicious, nor extremely conſtant f in Purſuit of either. 
Why it ſo happens the Poet aſſigus an admirable Reaſon in this 
Line: 


For, Vice or Virtus; SELF Arete it fall. 


An Adherence or Regard to what is, in the Senſe of the World, 
a Man's own Intereſt, making an Extreme in either impoſſible. Its 
Effect in keeping a good Man from the Extreme of Virtue needs 
no Explanation: And in an ill Man, Sel; intergſt ſhewing him the 
Neceſſity of ſome kind of Reputation, the procuring and aan, : 
that will neceflarily keep him from the Extreme of Vice. 
The Mention of this Principle that felf « directs Vi ice and Vi rue, ana | 
its Conſequence, which is, that 


Each Individual ſeeks a ſeveral Goal, 


0 leads the Author to Sir 
That Heaven s great View i 1s one, and that the Whole ; * 


100 this: brings 2 naturally round again to his main Subjekte : 
namely, God's producing Good out of Il, which he proſecutes in his 
520 inimitable Manner {from I. 228 to 239. 


That counterworks each Folly and Ger $ 
That diſappoints th' Effect of ev ry Vice: 
That happy Frailties to all Ranks apply d, 

Shame to the Virgin, to the Matron Pride, 

08 Fear to the Stateſman, Raſhneſs to the Chief, 
To Kings Preſumption, and to Crowds Belief: 


ix: Hitherto the Poet hath been employed in diſcourſi ing of RIS 


Uſe of the Paſſi tons, with regard to Society at large, and in freeing 


his Doctrine from Objections. | This is the > of genera Diviſion of . 
the Subject of this Ep Me. 


II. He comes to ſhew from E 238 to 251] the Uſe of theſs: 

= Paſſions, with regard to the more confined Circle of our Friends, Re- 
: lations, and I Acquaintance. And this 1 18 the Second general Diviſi Jon : 
. . 


- 
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HW TT Frailties, Paſſions cloſer till ally 

The common Intereſt, or endear the Tie: 

To theſe we owe true Friendſhip, Love ſincere, 
Each home-felt Joy that Life inherits here: 
Vet from 7he ſame we learn in its Decline 


Thoſe Joys, thoſe Loves, thoſe Intereſts to reſign. 


As theſe Lines ſeem not to have been underſtood by the Tran- 
. Autor, and are ſcandaloufly miſrepreſented by the Commentator, 
who would inſinuate them to be a kind of Approbation of Suicide , 
I ſhall here give the Reader their plain and obvious Meaning. 
e To theſe Frailties (ſays he) we owe all the Endearments of pri- 
44 vate Life; yet, when we come to that Age, which generally 
i diſvoſes Men to think more ſeriouſly of the true Value of Things, 
4 and, conſequently, of their Proviſion for a future State, the 
_ 4 Conſideration that the Grounds of thoſe Foys, Loves and Friend. 
<6 ſhips, are Wants, Frailties and Paſo lone, proves the beſt Expe- 
dient to wean us from the World; a Diſengagement fo friendly 
4 to that Proviſion we are now making for another.” The Obſer- 
vation is new, and would in any Place be extremely beautiful, but 
has here an infinite Grace and Propriety, as it ſo well confirms, by 8 
an Inſtance of great Moment, the Poet's general Theſis, T, bat God 
makes Ill, at every Step, productive of Good. 


III. The Poet having thus ſhewn the Uſe of the Paſſ ions s in 
Society and in domeſtic Life, he comes in the laſt Place [from 1. 
2 50 to the End] to ſhew their Uſe to the Individual, even in their 

 Mlufions; the imaginary Happineſs they preſent helping to make the 
real Miſeries of Life leſs — And this 1 1s his third ge 


neral Diviſion : ; 


Fs —Opinion gilds wich varying a e's 
| Thoſe painted Clouds that beautify our ws; : 
Each Want of Happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 

And cach Vacuity of Senſe by Pride. 


9 Commentaire, p. 206, 
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Theſe build as faſt as Knowledge can deſtroy : 
In Folly's Cup ſtill laughs the Bubble Joy; 
One Proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain ED. 
And not a Vanity 1 is given in vain. 


| Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our Idea of God's Goodneſs, Who 
hath not only provided more than a Counter- balance of real Hap» 
pineſs to human Miſeries, but hath even, in his infinite Compaſ- 
ſion, beſtowed on. thoſe, who were fo fooliſh, as not to have made 
this Proviſion, au imaginary Happineſs; that they may not be quite 
cover-borne with the Load of human Miſeries. This is the — 
great and noble Thought, as ſtrong and ſolid as it is new and in- „„ 198 
genious. But fo ſtrangely perverſe is his Commentator, that he 
„ ſuppoſe bim to mean any thing rather than what the obvious 
Dritt of his Argument: requires; yet, to ſay Truth, cares not much 
in what Senſe you take it, fo you will believe him that Mr. Pope's | 
general Deſign was to repreſent human Life as one grand HMiaſio. on 
| fatally conducted. But if the Rules of Logic ſerve for any other 
Purpoſe than to countenance the Paſſions and Prejudices of ſuch 
Writers, it may be demonſtrated, that what the Poet here teaches 
is only this,“ That theſe Illuſions are the Follies of Men, Which 
«they ww/lfully fall into, and through their own Fault ; thereby. 
„ depriving themſelves of much Happineſs, and expoſing them- 
64 ſelves to equal Miſery : But that ſtill God (according to his. 
« Univerſal way of Working) graciouſly turns theſe Follies fo far; 
à⁊ to the Advantage of his miſerable Creatures, as to be che preſent Mie 
"bs Solace and Support of their Diftreſſes,” 


3 —Tho' ow» $ a Fool, yet God 1 is wiſe, 5 


LETTER 
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'E are now | got to the 7 hird 4 Elfi of the Elly on 1 
Mr. Pope, in explaining the Origin, Uſe, and End of the 

T Paltions, | in the /econd Epiſtle, having ſhewn that Man has ſocial 

as well as ſelfiſh Paſſions ; that Doctrine naturally introduceth the 


_ Third, which treats of Man as a SOCIAL Animal; and connects = 


1 with the Second, which conſidered him as an INDIVIDVAL. And : 
as the Concluſion from the Subject of the Firft Epiſtle made the 

Introduction to the Seeond, ſo here again, the Concluſion of the 
- Second, 5 


E' n mean Self. love 3 by Wares divine,” 
The Scale to meaſure others Wants s by thine, 


makes the Introduction to the Third: 


Here then we reſt; the Univerſal Cauſe / 
Acts to one End, but acts by various Laws. 


The Reaſon of Pariety 1 in thoſe Laws, all which nd to one and £ 
the ſame End, the Good of the Whole, generally, is, becauſe the 
Good of the Individual is likewiſe to be provided for ; both which 5 
7 together make up the Good of the Whole univerſally. Z And this 

is the Cauſe, as the Poet ſays elſewhere, that 


Fach Individual fecks a fear Goal. Ep, i, 1 227. 5 
But ; 
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But to prevent their reſting there, God has made each need the 
Aſſiſtance. of another : and ſo, 


On mutual Wants, built mutual Happineſs. Ep. ili. 1, 112. 


It was neceflary to explain theſe two firſt Lines, the better to 


ſee the Pertinency and Force of what follows [from J. 2 to 7] where 


the Poet warns ſuch to take Notice of this Truth, whoſe circum» 
ſtances placing them in an imaginary Station of Independence, and 


a real one of Inſenſibility to mutual Wants (from whence general 
HFappineſs reſults) make them but too apt to overlook the true 
_ Syſtem of Things; « ſuch as thoſe i in ali Health and Opulence. This 


Caution was neceſſary with regard to Society; but ſtill more neceſ- 


ſary with regard to Religion: Therefore he eſpecially recommends 


the Memory of it both to Clergy and Laity, when they preach or 
pray; becauſe the Preacher who does not conſider the Firſt Cauſe 
under this View, as a Being conſulting the Good of the Whole, 

muſt needs give a very unworthy Idea of him: And the Suppli- 
cant, who prays as one not related to a Whole, or as diſregarding 
the Happineſs of it, will not only pray in vain, but offend bis 
. Maker, by an impious Attempt to counterwork his Diſpenſation : 5 


In all the Madneſs of fagerfiuous Health, 

The Trim of Pride, the Impudence of Wealth, 
Let this great Truth be preſent Night and Ws 
But moſt be preſent, if we e preach or pray. 


The Tranſlator, not ſeeing Taka the admirable Phe a . 
Caution, bath quite dropt the moſt material Circumſtances con- 


4 tained in the loft Line; and, what is worſe, for the ſake of a fooliſh 
Antitheſis, hath deſtroyed the whole Propriety of the Thought, in 
the firſt and ſecond, and ſo, between a hoch, hath. left his Author 8 


. neither Senſe nor Syſtem, 


Dans le Sein du bonheur, ou 1 . Þ Advert. . 770 
| Now, of all. Men, thoſe in Adverfity have the leaſt need of this 


Caution, as being the leaſt apt to forget 1 that God e the Good of 


Vol. VI. — . 
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the N, bole, and provides for it, by procuring mutual n * 
means of mutual Wants : Becauſe ſuch as yet retain the Smart of 
any freſh Calamity are moſt | compaſſionate to others labouring un- 
der the ſame Misfortunes, and moſt prompt and + to relieve 
them. N 
The Poet then introduceth his Syſtem of biting Suciability U. 7 
8) by ſhewing it to be the Dictate of the Creator, and that Man, E 
in this, did but follow the Example of general W which! is = 
: united j in one cle 2  Syfem of Benevolence: HEY CO on = 
Look round our World ; behold the Chain of Lore ” 
LE Combining all below, and all above. . 
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This he proves, fu, [from 1. 8 to 13] (on che ER Theory 
of Actraction) from the Oeconomy of the material World; where 
there is a general Conſpiracy in all tbe Particles of Matter to 
work for one End; "oP ang TOE: and ac of the whole 
Maſs. | 
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See vlaſtic Nature wolking to this End, n 
The ſingle Atoms each to biker enk id 045 
Attract, attracted to, the next in Place e Ci en 118 
yy Form'd and inpell d it 8 iger to embrace. 
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Formed and impelled, fays he. Theſe are not Words of, a + CPE 
undiſtinguiſhed Meaning, thrown in to fill up the Verſe. This 
is not our Author's Way, they are full of Senſe; and of the moſt 
philoſophical Preciſion. For to make Matter ſo cobere as to fit it 
for the Uſes intended by its Creator, a proper Configuration of its * 
inſenſible Parts is as neceffary as that Quality 0 e. and uni- 
verſally conferred upon it, called Altraction. . 
But here again the Tranſlator, miſtaking chiis Deſcription « of the 0 
5 Preſervation of the material Univerſe by the Principle of Attraction, 
for a Deſcciption of its Creation, has quite deſtroyed the Ppet's 
5 ine analogical 3 by hai he Proves,.. from. the ir- 
cumſtance 
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_ (mtatice bf mutunl Attraction in Matter, that Man, while he 
ſeeks Society, and thereby promotes the Good of his Species, co- 
operates with God's general Diſpenſation. For . Circuraſtance of 
A Creation proves nothing but a Creator: 


Voi du Sein du Chaos eclater la lumiere, 
Chaque Atome ebranlé courir pour s 'embrafſer, Sc. 


* 


The Poet's ; ſecond Argument [from 1. 12 to 27] is taken from the 
vegetable and animal World ; whoſe Beings ſerve mutually for the 
a Production, Support, and Suſtentation of each other. 


II. 

See Matter next, with various Life endued, 

Preſs to one Centre ſtill, the general Good; 
See dying Vegetables Life ſuſtain, 0 

See Life diſſolving vegetate again: 3 

All Forms that periſh other Forms ſupply, F 

By Turns they catch the vital Breath, and die: * 
Like Bubbles to the Sea of Matter born, - 

| They riſe, they break, and to that Sea return, Se. | 


One would wonder what ſhould have induced Mr, P Abbe to tran fate ö 
che two laſt Lines, thus: 5 "os 25 | 


Sort du neant y rentre, et reparoit au Jour. 1 


F Comes out of Nothing, and enters back again into Nothing. 
But he is generally as conſiſtently wrong as his Author is right. 2 
For having, as we obſerved, miſtaken the Poet's Account of the 
| Prefervation of the material World, for the Creation of it; he makes 
the very ſame Miſtake with regard to the vegetable and animal ; and 
ſo comes in here (indeed rather of che lateſt) with his Production 
of Things out of nothing. 
1 ſhould not have taken notice of this Miſtake but for Mr. De 8 
Crouſax's ready Remark. * Mr, Pope, ſays he, deſcends even to 
9 the moſt vulgar Prejudices 3 ; when he tells us, that each Being 
V7 < OY TURING = P 2 3 ieee, comes | 
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comes out of Nothing, the common People think that that which 


s difappears is annihilated. The Atoms, the ſmalleſt Particles, the 
Roots of terreſtrial Bodies ſubſiſt *, Sc.“ But who it is that de- 
ſcends to the worlt vulgar ee the Reader will ſee when he 


is told that Mr. De Croufaz knew very well. that Mr. Pape ſaid not 
one Word of each Being's going back into Nothing ; : both from his 
not finding it in the Proſe Tranſlator, and from Reſnel's Confeſſion: 
in his Preface, that he had taken a . with his Ori- 


5 ginal. 


God e 
N Loi each "RIGS greateſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in Aid of e and Man of Beaſt; * 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving- 


awaking again the old Pride of his Adverſaries,. who canndt bear Þ 


that Man ſhould be thought. to be ſerving as well as ſerved ; 


takes this Occaſion again to humble them [from 1. 26 to 531 by = To 
ſame kind of Argument he had ſo ſucceſsfully employed i in the fo ft 5 


Epiſtle, and which our firſt Letter has conſidered at large. 


However, his Adverſaries, loth to give up the Queſtion, will 5 
reaſon upon the Matter; and we are now to ſuppoſe them objecting 
againſt Providence in this Manner. — We grant, ſay they, that in Et: 
the zrrational, as in the inanimate Creation, all is ſerved, and all is 
| feroing.. But, with regard to Man, the Caſe ; is different; he ſtands 
ſingle. For his Reaſon hath endowed him both with Power and 
Addreſs, ſufficient to make all Things ſerve him; and his Se 2 love, | 
a" which you have ſo largely provided for bim, will diſpoſe bins, 


in his Turn, 70 ſerve none. Therefore your Theory! is imperfect.— 
Not ſo, replies the Poet from jb 52 to 83] I grant you, Man inn! 


4 deed affects to be Zh Wit and Tyrant of Ihe W vole, and would fam = 


| « ſhake off 
5 That Chain 90 Lhe. 
| Combining all below and all above: 


* commentaire, p. 2 221. | 


- But this Part of the Arguitent, in which the Poet tells us, that 


« But 
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«But Nature, even by the very G ift of Ren ſon, checks ca Ty- 
rant: For Reaſon endowing Man with the. Ability of ſettiug 
together the Memory of the paſt, and Conjecture about the Future; 
0 and paſt Misfortunes making him apprehenſive of more to come, 
« this. diſpoſes him to pity. and relieve others in a. State of. Suffer- 
„ing. And the Paſſion growing habitual, naturally extends its 
Effects to all that have a Senſe of ſuffering. Now as Brutes have 
neither Man's Reaſon, nor his inordinate Se/f-love to draw them 
from the Syſtem of Benevolence, ſo they. wanted not, and. 
t therefore have not, this human Sympathy. of another's Miſery. By 
* which Paſſion we ſee thoſe Qualities, in Man, balance one ano-- 
ther, and ſo-retain him in. that general Order,, in which Provi-- | 
* dence has placed its whole Creation. But this is not all; Man's. 


men, Amuſement, Vanity, and Luxury, tie him ſtill cloſer. 
N 40 to the Syſtem of Benevolence, by obliging him to provide for. 


BD. the Support of other Animals; and though it be, for the moſt: 
part, only to devour them. with the greateſt Guſt, yet this does. 
4 not. abate the proper Happineſs of. the Animals ſo preſerved, to 
+ whom Providence has not given the. uſeleſs Knowledge of their End. 


From all which. it appears, that the e is yet uniform, and. | 
6 nar . 


Grant that the Powerful ain the Weak Sundl 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the Whole: 
Nature that Tyrant checks'; he. only knows 

And helps another Creature's Wants and Woes. . 
Say, will the Falcon, ſtooping from above, 2 8 
Smit with her varying Plumage, ſpare the Dove ? ? 
Admires the Jay. the Inſect's gilded Oy 
Or hears the Hawk WE Pbilomela fings? * 

Man cares for all, Sc. 
For ſome his Intereſt prompts bin to IT ON 

For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride. 
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This is the Force of this fine. and noble Argument. The fenſe- 
leſs and ſcandalous Reflections of Mr. De Crouſaz on _ latter 


Part of it, I have refuted in my former Letter. 
But even to this, as a Caviller would fill object, we muſt ſuppoſe 


him ſo to do, and ſfay—Admit you have ſhewn that Nature hath 


endowed all Animals, whether hutnan or brutal, with ſuch Facul- 


ties as admirably fit them to promote the general Good: Vet, in 


its Care for big, hath not Nature neglected to provide for the 
private Good of the Individual? We have Cauſe to think it hath, 


aud we ſuppoſe that it was on this excluſive Conſideration that it 
kept back from Brutes the Gift of Reaſon (fo neceflary a means 
of private happineſs), becauſe Reaſon, as we find in the Inſtance 
of Man, where there is Occaſion for all the complicated Contri- 


vance you have deſcribed above, to make the Effects of his Paſſions 


counterwork the immediate Powers of his Reaſon, in order to keep 
him ſubſervient to the general Syſtem; Reaſon, we ſay, naturally 
8 tends to draw Beings into a private, independent Syſtem. 


This the Poet anſwers by ſhe wing from l. 8 2 to 109] that the - 


= Happineſs of animal and human Life is widely different. The Hap- | 
_  pineſs of human Life confiſting in the Improvement of the Mind, 
.can be procured by Reaſon only : But the Happineſs of animal Life 


conſiſting in the Gratifications of Senſe, is beſt promoted by In- 


flint, And, with regard to the regular and conſtant Operation of 
Lach, in that, Inſtinct hath plainly the Advantage: For bere God | 


directs immediately ; > there, only mediately, Lo Man: : 


| Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 
Cares not for Service, or but ſerves lh preſt; 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honeſt Inſtinct comes a Volunteer. 
And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, 
An this tis God directe, in that *tis Man. 


The Commentator (Who will, in Charity, ſuppoſe ſaw nothing 
of this fine and ſober Reaſoning, nor was apprehenſive of the Ob- 
— Jettion which occaſioned it, though that Objection ariſes directly 
, from 
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from the Subject)  accuſeth the Poet of deſigning to repreſent 
Brutes as perfect as Man, who is (ſays he) of a Nature ſuſceptible 
of Religion x. But if our Commentator could not ſee the Chain of 
Reaſoning, he might yet, methinks, have attended to this plain 
Denunciation of the Poet, which introduceth the Diſcourſe that 
gives him ſo much Offence: 


Whether with Reaſon or with luſtinet bleſt, 
Know all enjoy the Power, which 1 them bp: 
To Bliſs alike by that Direction tend, 

And find the Means proportion d to. the End. 


: Which ſhews the Perfefion here ſpoken of not to be a Perfection 
equalled to that of another Being, but only ſuch an one as is propor- 
tioned to the Being itſelf, of whom this Perfection is predicated. 
The Poet now comes to the main Subject of his Epiſtle, the 
Proof of Man' 8 SOCIABILITY,. from the two general Societies com- 
poſed by him; the NATURAL, ſubject to paternal Authority; and 


the c1vIL, ſubject to that of a Magiſtrate : Which he hath had the 
| Addreſs to introduce, from what had preceded, in ſo eaſy and natu- 


ral a Manner, as ſhews him to have the Art of giving all the Grace 


do the Dryneſs and Severity of Method, as well as Wit to the 


| Strength and Depth of Reaſon. For the philoſophic Nature of his 
Work requiring he ſhould ſhew by what Means thoſe 8 Societies were 
introduced, this affords him an Opportunity. of fliding gracefully 


and eaſily from the Preliminaries into the main Subjech; and ſo of 


” giving his Work that Perfection of Vlethod, which. we find yy" in 


155 the Compoſitions: of great Writers. 


For having juſt before, though to a different Purpoſe, Jeferided: | 
the Power of beſtial Inſtin& to attain the Happineſs of the Iudi- 


8 vidual, he goes on in ſpeaking; of Inſtinct as it is ſerviceable both N 


to 7hat, and to the Kind [from 1. 108 to 148] to illuſtrate the Ori- 
ginal of Society, He ſhews, that though, as he had before ob- 
ſerved, Laa, had founded the proper Bliſs of each Cregture 1 in the 


* Commentaite, p. 229. oy a 
1 
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Neture of its own Being, yet theſe not being independent Endivi. 


duals, but Parts of a Whole, God, to bleſs that Whole, built 


mutual Happineſs-on mutual Wants : Now for the Supply of mu- 
tual Wants, Creatures muſt neceſlarily come eder; which is 


the firſt Ground of Society amongſt Men: 


Whate'er of Life all-quickening . Ather keeps, fx 
Or breathes through Air, or ſhoots beneath the Deeps, 
Or pours profuſe on Earth; one Nature feeds 
The vital Flame, and ſwells the genial Seeds. 
Not Man alone, but all that roam the Wood, [1 
Or wing the Sky, or roll along the F lood, 
Fach loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 


— 


| Each Sex deſires alike, till two are one. 


He then proceeds to that alle e ſubject t tor nd Attic | 
rity, and ariſing from the Union of the two Sexes ; deſcribes the 
imperfect Image of it in Brutes; then explains it at large in all its 
Cauſes and Effects: : And, laſtly, ſhews, that as in Facr, like 
mere animal Society, it is founded and preſerved by mutual Wants, 
: the Supplial | of which cauſes mutual Happineſs ; ſo is it likewiſe 
in Ricart, as a rational Society, by Equity, ora and the 


f Obſervance of the Relation of Things in general: | 


: Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the Ties 1 improve; 
At once extend the Intereſt, and the Love: 
With Choice we fix, with Sympathy we burn, 
Each Virtue i in each Paſſion takes its Turn; 
And ſtill new Needs, new Helps, new Habits, we, 
That graft Benevolence on Charities. 
Miem'ry and Forecaſt juſt Returns engage, 
That pointed back to Vouth, this on to Age; e a 
While Pleaſure, Gratitude, and Hope combin'd, . 
; Still ſpread the Intereſt, and preſerv'd' the Kind] 


But the Atheiſt and Zobb; it, againſt whom Mr. Pope writes, deny 
the Principle of Right, or of natural Fuſtioe, before the Invention 
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of RO Compact, which, they ſay, gave Being to it: And accor- 
dingly have had the Effrontery publickly to declare, that a State of 
Nature was a State of War. This quite ſubverts the Poet's natural 
Society Therefore, after bis Account of that State, he proceeds to 
ſupport the Reality of it, by overthrowing the oppugnant Princi- 
ple of 20 natural Juſtice; which he does [from 1. 147 to 150] by 
ſhewing, in a fine Deſcription of the State of Innocence, as repre- 

ſented in Scripture, that a State of Nature was fo far from being 


without natural Fuftice, that it was, at firſt, the Reign of Gad, where 
Right and Truth univerſally prevailed :\ 


Nor think, in Nature! s State they blindly trod, 
The State of Nature was the Reign of God. 
| Self. love, and ſocial, at her Birth began, Bo 
Union, the Bond of all Things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
Man wall'd with Beaſt, Joint Tenant of the Shade. 1 


e Now let us hear Mr. De Crouſaz, who tells us, he had redoubled 2 
| his Altention upon this Epiſtle x. Mr. Pope (fays he) ſpeaks with 
the Aſurance of an Eye-witneſs of what paſſed in this firſt Age of the 


mord .- And why ſhould he not, when conducted by his Faith 

in Scripture Hiſtory Vat which he here repreſents, ſays he, is 
much leſs credible in nelp, that tbat which Moſes teacheth us +. Now 
what muſt we think of our Logician's Faith, who taking it for 
granted, that Mr. Pope would not borrow of Moſes, has here con- 


 demned, before he was aware, the Credibility of Scripture Hiſto: 


ry? For the Account here given of the State of Innocence is indeed 


9 vo other than that of Moſes himſelf. 


He goes on Thie Religion, common to Brus, and Men, e 8 
to us, that, in mor h2ppy Ton. Men had na more __ than 5 


Brutes +. 
| s; \Commentaire, p. * 1 - + Ib, p. 240, 
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This herd Reflection points at the following UU 5 


In the ſame Temple, the reſounding Wood. 
All vocal Beings hymn'd their equal God.. * e 


But does not the Poet ſpeak, | in this very place, of Man, as of- 


5 fſciating 1 in the prieſtly Office at the Altar, and offering up bis 
blameleſs euchariſtical Sacrifice to Heaven? 


The Shrine with Gore unſtain'd, with Gold andren, 
Unbrib'd, er, ſtood the blameleſs Prieſt, 


As to the Line, 
All vocal Beings bymn' d their equal 0 God, 


our Logician ſhould be ſent to Scripture for its Meaning; who, = 
had he been as converſant with the Pſalm! jt as with Burgerſdicius, | 
would have learned to have judged more piouſſy as well as more 
charitably. The inſpired Poet calling to Mind (as Mr. Pope did 5 
N the 1 * Innocence, and full of the great! Ideas of thoſe. : 


- 1... nw Chain of: Love, 7291 
Combining all Pow) + and all above; 3 


Draw to one e Point, and to one Centre bring 
Beef, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King; "OH 


| bias out into this rapturons and Wie Apoſtrophe,. to oats 1 | 
the devious Creation to its priſtine Rectitude. That very State 
Mr. Pope deſcribes above: —““ Praiſe the Lord, all ye Angels. c. praiſe 
I him, all ye Hoſts. Praiſe him, Sun and Moon ; praiſe him, all 
8 ye Stars of Light. Loet them praiſe the Name of the Lord, for 
10 he de and they were created, . Praiſe the Lord from 
t the Earth, ye Dragons, and all Deeps: Fire and. Hail, Snow 
. and Vapour, ſtormy Wind fulfilling his Word: Mountains and 
4 all Hills, fruitful Trees, and all Codars : Beaſts and all Cattle, 
40 creeping Things, and flying Frwl : Kings 6f the Earth and all 
1 44 People ; J Princes and all Tues of the Earth. Let them Praiſe 


— the 
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ih this Name of the Lord ; for his Name alone is excellent, his 
« Glory is above the Earth and Heaven.“ Pſal. cxlvii, 

To return. Strict Method (in which, by this time, the Reader 
finds the Poet more converſant than our Logician was aware of) 
leads him next to ſpeak, of that Society which ſucceeded the natu- 
ral, namely the civil. But as he does all by eaſy Steps, in the 
natural Progreſſion of Ideas, he firſt explains [from 1. 169 to 200] 
the intermediate Means which led Mankind from natural to civil So- 


 Elfty.. "Theſe were the Invention and, Improvement of Arts, For 


while Mankind lived 1 in a mere State of. Nature, unconſcious of the 
Arts of Lite, there was 0 need of any other Government than the 


5 paternat; but when Arts were found out and improved, then that 


more perfect Form under the Direction of a Magistrate became : 
neceſſary. And for theſe Reaſons; Firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, al- 


ready found, to Perfeftion ; and, Secondly, to ſecure the Product 0 £ f 
them to their rightful Proprietors. The Poet, therefore, 7. 


5; — as we ſay, to the Invention of Arts ; but being always intent 


7 on the great End for which he wrote his Eſſay, namely, to mortify 
that Pride, which occaſions the 1 impious Complaints againſt Provi- 


dence, he, with the greateſt Art and Contrivance, ſpeaks of theſe 


Inventions, as only Leſſons learnt of mere Animals guided by In- 
5 ſtinct; and thus, at the ſame time, gives a new Inſtance of the”. 
wonderful Proyidence of God, who has contrived to teach Man- 


kind in a Way not only proper to bumble human Arrogance, but 
to raiſe our Idea of infinite Wiſdom to the greateſt Pitch. All this 


he does | ina Pr ohe the moſt ſublime that ever entered 1 into the : 
: human Imagination: VCC 

hs. him from Nature riſing flow to Art. 7 

"T6 copy Inflingt then was Reaſon' 5 Part: 3 
Thus then to Man the Voice of Nature ſpake— I” 

80 1 from the Creatures 8 # Inſtructions take; ; 
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| Turn the Tranſlator has given to, theſe two Lines: 1 


« Learn of the little Nautilus to fail; 
Spread the thin Oar, and catch the ariving Gale, ow” 
“Vet go! and thus o'er all the Creatures ſway, | 
„Thus let the Wiſer make the reſt A 13. 
« And for thoſe Arts mere In Hindi could afford, | 
« Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.” 1 


The Delicacy of the Poet's Addreſs, in the firſt Part 11 hs laſt | 


= Line, is very remarkable. TI obſerved, that, in this Paragraph, he 
has given an Account of thoſe intermediate Means that led Man- 
kind from natural to civil Society, namely, the Invention and 
5 Improvement of Arts. Now here, on his Concluſion. of this Ac- 
count, and Entry upon the Deſcription of civil Society itſelf, he 


conneas the two Parts the moſt gracefully that can be conceived, 


5 by this true hiſtorical Circumſtance, that it was the Invention of 

thoſe Arts, which raiſed to the Magiſtracy, 3 in this new eie, now 5 

formed for the Perfecting them. „ 25 onda 
TP 8² 


% 


1 cannot leave this Part without taking. notice of the. fi 


363% \ 


P Thus then to Man the Voice of Nature fpdke= 4 5 01 
772 Go, from the Creatures thy Inſtructions take. 


La Nature indignd alors ſe fit entendre; 5 
Va, matheurcux mortel, va, 111 dir-elle, nd 9 9 
1 8 en d i 1 1121 

Des plus vils animaux. 9 . © en 3 Oy e e 8 


One would wonder whit ſhould make him an Nature i in beach 195 
a Paſſion at Man, and calling him Names, when Mr. Pope ſuppoſes | 

her in her beſt good Humour, and Man the moſt happy f in the Di- 
rection here given. But what led him into this Miſtake was ano- 
ther full as groſs: Mr. Pope having deſcribed the state of Inno- 
cence, which ends at theſe Lines, | 


Heaven's Attribute was univerſal . 
And Man 8 Frerogative to wie, bur fare, 


turns 
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turns from thoſe Times to a View of zheſe latter Ages, and breaks 
out into this tender and humane Complaint : 


Ah, how unlike the Man of Times to come! 

Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb; 
Who, Foe to Nature, hears the general Groan, 
Murders their Species, and betrays his own, Cc. 


Unluckily, the Tranſlator took this Man of Times to come, for 

the Corrupter of that firſ# Age; and ſo imagined the Poet had in- 
troduced Nature only to ſet things right: he then ſuppoſed, of 
courſe, ſhe was to be very angry, and not finding Mr. Pope had re- 
preſented her in any great Emotion, he was W to improve 
upon his Original. 

To proceed, after all this necellary- Prophration, the Poet fhews 
[from I. 199 to.211.] how Civil Society followed, and the Advan- 
"nn it produced. But theſe are beſt deſeribed in his own Words: * 


Great Nature ſpoke; obſervant Men i 
Cities were built, Soeieties were made: 

I Here roſe one little State; another near 
Grew by like Means, and join'd through . . c Fear. 
Did here the Trees with ruddier Burthens bend, 

And there the Streams in purer Rills deſcend? 
What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a Friend, who came a Foe. 

Couverſe and Love Mankind might ſtrongly draw, 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. E165 

| Thus States were form'd. „ 


Nothing can be juſter than this ene or more corrobor ative 3 « 
of the Poet's general Theory. Vet his Tranſlator has a ſtrange | 
Fatality in contradicting him, whenever he attempts to Paropbraſe . 
his Senſe. e 

The firſt Line Mr. 7 Abbe 1 turns thus, 
Par ces mots la Nature excita Induſtrie,, 

Et de I Homme feroce enchaina_la furie, _ 4 
Cbained up the Fury of Savage Man, 3 


18 
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- 


And ſo contradicts his Author's whole Syſtem of Benevolence, and 


goes over to the Atheiſt's, who ſuppoſes the S ate of Nature to be a 
State of Mar. That which . nn miſled him was theſe 


Lines: : 


What Was could mids Aer could beſtow, 
And he return'd a Friend, who came a Foe. 


But the Tranſlator ſhould have conſidered, that ae his Author s 
maintains 4 State of Nature to be a State of Peace, yet he never 


imagined there could be no Quarrels in it. He well knew, that 
Self-love drives through Juſt and through Unjuſi x. He puſhes no 

| Syſtem to an Extravagance ; ; but fleers between Doctrines ſeemingly : 

oppoſi te 1 or, in other Words, _— Truth — W 5 
out. 


eng hs a cxphaini che Original of Civil Society, be fiery us 


next [from l. 210 to 216] that to this Society a civil Magiſtrate, 
properly ſo called, did belong: and this, in Confutation of that 
idle Hypotheſis of Filmer, and others; which pretends that God 
conferred the regal Title on the Fathers Families, from whence 
Men, when they had inſtituted Society, were to fetch their Magiſ- 
trates. On the contrary, our Poet ſhews that a King was unknown 


till common Interęſt, which led Men to inſtitute civil Government, 


led them, at the ſame time, to inſtitute a Governor. However, 
that it is true that the ſame Wiſdom or Valor, which gained regal 
Obedience from Sons to the Sire, procured Kings a pateryal Autho- 
rity, and made them conſidered as Fathers of their People. Which 
Probably was the Original (and, while miſtaken, continues to be 
the chief Support) of that flaviſh Error; 3 Antiquity. repreſenting its 
earlieſt Monarchs under the Idea of a common Father, v ü. 
Afterwards indeed they became a kind of Fy „ o 
Aa dv, as Homer calls them: Till at length they began to devour that 
Flock they had been ſo long accuſtomed to ſhear ; and, as P lutarch 


* Ep. i ili. 1. 270. 4 See Preface. 


Gays. 
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favs of Cecrops, 21 xmnsd ac Nbg el 6p % Nec YEYopever 
TTPANNON. | | | — 
the Name 4 King ankinown, 
Till common Intereſt placed the Sway in one. 
 *T'was Virtue only (or in Arts, or Arms, 
Diffuſing Bleſſings, or averting Harms) 
The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 
A Prince, the Father of a People made. 


SR. Our Author has wood Authority for his Account of thi Origin o of = 
, Kinglhip. Ariſtotle aſſures us of this Truth, that "Twas Virtue 
; only or in Arts or Arms. Kelice]ay Bachel x 10 SiC E v 8 
So xiv aer Li K r a ve aßer dc, 3 va brtpex lv ron r : 
Yrs * | þ 
I be Poet now returns fat 1 216 to 208) to 1 he had left 
unfiniſhed in his Deſeription of natural Society. This, which ap- 
pears irregular, i 1s indeed a fine Inſtance of his thorough Knowledge 
of the Art of Method. 1 will explain it. | 
This third Epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with reſpett to Stciety 3 
the ſecond, with reſpect to bimſelf ; and the fourth, with reſpect =: 
Happineſs. But in none of theſe Relations does the Poet ever loſe 
fight of him under hat! in which he ſtands to Go; 3 will follow 
5 therefore, that ſpeaking of him with reſpect 40 Society, the Ac- 
count would be then moſt imperfect, were he not at the fame time 
| conſidered with reſpect 4% his RELIGION ; r between theſe two 


there is a cloſe, and, while Ed oh continue 1 in 1 Order, a z moſt inte- 
; ing Connection. 


True Faith, true Policy; 1 UNITED ran; N 
That was but Love of God, and this of Man. hy 1. 240. 


; "Now Religion ſuffering no. (Change, or Depravation, when Man 
firſt entered into civil Society, but continuing the ſame as in the 
Seats” of Nature, the Poet, to avoid Repetition, . and to 12 the 


* 


Na „F * Polit, lid, v. c. 10. . 
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Accounts of true and falſe Religion nearer to one another, in order 
to contraſt them by the Advantage of that Situation, deferred giv- 
ing Account of his Religion, till he had ſpoken of the Origin of 


that Society, Thence it is, that he here reſumes the Account of 


the State of Nature, that 1s, fo much of it as he had left untouched, 


which was only the Religion of it. This conſiſting in the Know- 


ledge of one God, the Creator of all Things, the Poet ſhews how 


Men came by that Knowledge. That it was either found out by 


REason, which, giving to every Effedl a Cauſe, inſtructed them to 


go from Cauſe to Cauſe, till they came to the Figsr, who being | 
 cauſeleſs, would neceſſarily be judged / Her ente Or taught by 
TRADITION, which preſerved the Memory of the Creation, —He 
then tells us wha? theſe Men, undebauched by falſe Science, un- 


derſtood by God's Na r ux R and Ar TRIBU TES. /, Of God's Na- 


ture; that they eaſily diſtinguiſhed between the Workman and the 
: Werk; and ſaw the Subiance of the Creator to be diſtinct and dif- : 
ferent from that of the Creature; and ſo were in no Danger of 
falling into the horrid Opinion of the Greek Philoſophers, and their 
_ Follower Spinoza. And ſimple Reaſon teaching them, that the 5 
Creator was but One, they eaſily ſaw that all was right ; ; and were Oy 


in as little Danger of falling into the Manichean Error, which, 


when oblique Wit had broke the ſteddy Light of Reaſon, imagined + 
all was not right, having before imagined all was not the Work of 
One. 2dly, What they underſtood of God's Attributes; that they 5 

eaſily conceived a Father where they had found a Deity, and that 8 


ce Being could only be a ſovereign Good. 


of Till then, by Nature een each Patriarch ſate, 2 
7 King, Prieſt, and Parent of his growing State: 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, . 
Their Law his Eye; their Oracle his Tongue, Ge. 125 
Till drooping, ſickening, dying, they _ 
Whom they Tever'd. as 3 to mourn as Man. 


* whe > 3 a 


I, Then, 
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Then, looking up from Sire to Sire, explor'd 
One great firſt Father, and that Firſt ador'd. 
Ms ww * 7 

Or plain Tradition that this all begun, 

Convey'd unbroken Faith from Sire to Son. 


Te The Worker from the Work diſtinct v was ; known, 7 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but nge. 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy Licks, 
| 185 like his Maker, ſaw that all Was WI 


ONE . 5 
To Virtue i in the Paths of Pleaſure trod, 
And own'd a Father when he own'd : a God. 
; Love all the Faith, Sc. EO 


Our methodical Tranſlator, not appechandivg that the. 5 was 


; | hand returned to finiſh his Deſcription of the State of Nature, has | 
fallen into one of the groſſeſt Miſtakes that ever was committed. 


He has taken this Account of true Religion, for an Account of the 


g ab ct of ldolairy, and thus fatally embelliſhes his own _— 


Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 

Leur zele induſtrieux inventa la Peinture. 
Leurs neveux, attentifs à ces hommes fameux, | | 
Qui par le droit du ſang avoient regne ſur —_ 

Trouvent- ils dans leur ſuite un grand, un e pere, 
5 Leur aveugle reſpect Padore et le revere. 


Here you have one of the fineſt Pieces of Going in the World, . 
turned, at once, into as mere a Heap of Nonſenſe. You will 
wonder how it came about: The unlucky Term of Great fir Fa- 

ther confounded our Tranſlator, and he took it to ſignify a Great- I 

| — But he ſhould have confidered that Mr. Pope always 

Vor. VI. i CV 
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repreſents God as every wiſe and good Man would do, and as our 
Religion directs us to do, under the Idea of a FATHER : He ſhould 
have cher ved that the Poet is here deſcribing thoſe Men, who! a 
To Virtue in the Paths of Pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Fatber, where they own'd a God. 


' You may be ſure Mr. De Crouſas has not let let theſe fine 
Strokes about the Origmal of Painting eſcape him. But here the 


Critic (which 1 is a Wonder) proves clearer-fighted than the Franſ- 


lator; he ſaw that the Lines in Queſtion were a Continuation of 
ſomething not immediately preceding; but that was all he ſaw, as. 
may appear by his ſagacious Remark. *<* We ſhall be miſtaken. 
4 (ſays he) if we regard this Paſſage as a Continuation of the 
« Hiſtory immediately going before. It would be too great an 
Anachroniſm to ſuppoſe it. The Government of Fathers of 
« Families did not ſucceed that of Kings ; on the contrary, the 
6 « Reign of theſe was eſtabliſhed on the Government of thoſe * — 
| Order leads the Poet to ſpeak next [from 1. 241 to 246] of the 
5 Corruption of civil Society into "Tyranny, and its Cauſes ;. and here, 
with all the Art of Addreſs, as well as Truth, he obſerves, it aroſe: 
from the Violation of that great Principle, which he ſo much: 
_ inſiſts vp e N his 5 That each was made for the 2 
| of all « 
Who firſt taught Souls enſlay'd, and | Realms undone, 
Th' enormous Faith of many made for one? 
That proud Exception to all Nature's Dene, 
T invert the World, and counterwork its Cauſe. 


"And in this Ar Notle places the Difference between a King and ; a 2 


Tyrant; that the f:/ ſuppoſes himſelf made for the People 3 ; the , 
other, that the People are made for him 7. 


* Commentaire, p. 249. 
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But we may be ſure, that in this Corruption, where natural 


Juſtice was thrown aſide, and Force, the Atheiſt's Juſtice, preſided 
in its ſtead, Religion would follow the Fate of civil Society. We 
know, from ancient Hiſtory, it did ſo. Accordingly, Mr. Pope 


[from 1. 245 to 270] with corrupt Politics deſcribes corrupt Reli- 


gion and its Cauſes ; he fr? informs us, agreeable to his exact 


Knowledge of Antiquity, that it was the PoLITICIAN, and not the 
PRIEST (as our illiterate Tribe of Free-thinkers would make us be- 


lieve) who firſt corrupted Religion. Secondly, that the Surzksri- 
ION, he brought in, was not invented by him, as an Engine to 
play upon others (as the dreaming Atheiſt feigns, who would thus 
miſerably account for the Origin of ee but was a T rap he 


firſt Fell into himſelf. 


Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that Conqueſt, Law; 1 
Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe, 
'Then./har'd the Tyranny, then lent it and,” 
And Gods of Conquerors, Slaves of Subjets made. 


| All this is agreeable. to the Poet's 8 vaſt Knowledge of 8 D 
Nature. For that Impotency of Mind, as the Latin Writers _ 
it“, which gives Birth to the enormous Crimes neceſſary to ſup- . 


port a Tyranny, naturally ſubjects its Owner to all the vain, as 
well as real Terrors of Conſcience. Hence the whole Machinery x 


at Superſtition. 


She, midſt the nee I Blaze dich Thunder 8 "HY" 
When rock'd the Mountains, and when groan'd the Ground, 
She, from the rending Earth and burſting Skies, 
Saw Gods. deſcend, and Fiends infernal riſe. 


And it is no Wonder that thoſe, Who had ſo impiouſly attempted ö 
to counterwork the Deſign of Nature, by Wing as if many were 


* They REN the Paſſon for tyrannixing by this Word. A fine 3 Hiſtorian 
ſays of Marius, that he was Gloriæ inſatiabilis, AMPOTENS ſumpergue RR. And of 


Pompey, Potentid ſud nunquam aut raro ad IMPOTENTIAM Hut. 
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made for one, ſhould now imagine they ſaw all Nature arming in 
Vengeance againſt them. 
It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwards, when the Tyrant's 5 
Fright was over, he had Cunning enough, from the Experience of 
the Effect of Superſtition upon himſelf, to turn it by the Aſſiſtance 
of the Prieſt (who for his Reward went Shares with him in the 
Tyranny) as his beſt Defence againſt his Subjects. 


With Heaven' 's own Thunders ſhook the World below, 
And play d the God an Engine on his F + = 


For a Tyrant naturally and en takes all his Slaves for his 
| Enemies. 


43 Having given. the Cayjes of Superſtition, he next deſeribes its 
ohh. 


Gods partial, bnd Pb nja, 

Whoſe Attributes were Rage, Revenge, and Luſt: 
Such as the Souls of Cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like Tyrants, Tyrants would believe. 


The ancient Pagan Gods are here very exadly deſeribed. This 5 
2 Fact is a convincing Evidence of the Truth of that Original which 


the Poet gives to Superſtition : For if theſe Phantaſms were firſt 


raiſed in the Imagination of Tyrants, they muſt needs have the 

| Qualities here aſſigned them. For Force being the Tyrant's Virtue; 
and Luxury his Happineſs, the Attributes of his God would of 

| Courſe be Revenge and Luſt; in a Word, the Antitype of himſelf. 

But there was another, and more ſubſtantial Cauſe, of the Reſemblance 

between a Tyrant and a Pagan Gad; and that was the making Gods 
of Conquerors, as the Poet ſays, and ſo canonizing a Tyrant's #7 ices 

with his Perſon, That theſe Gods ſhould ſuit a People humbled 

to the Stroke of a Maſter, will be no Wonder, if we recollect a ge- ; 
nerous Saying of the Ancients That, that any which 8 4 Man 

4 Slave, takes TOP hal FD bis Virtue. 5 

The 
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The Inference our Poet draws from all this [from 1. 269 to 284] 
3s, that Sel/-/ove drives through Right and Wrong; it eauſes the 
Tyrant to violate the Rights of Mankind; and it cauſes the People 
to vindicate that Violation. For Se/7-love being common to the 
whole Species, and ſetting each Individual in purſuit of the: ſame- 
Objects, it became neceſſary for each, if he would ſecure his own, 
to provide for the Safety of another's. And thus: Equity, and Be- 
_ vevolence aroſe from that ſame Self love which had given Burth to 
Avarice and Injuſtice. 14, 


For what one likes, if others like as well, 
What ſerves. one Will, when many Wills rebel? 
How ſhall he keep, what ſleeping. or awake 
A Weaker- may ſurpriſe, a Stronger take ? 1 
His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain; _ 
All join to guard what. each. deſires to gain. 


The Poet hath not any where ſhewn oreater Addreſs i in the = Y 
terly Diſpoſition of his Work, than with regard to the Inference 
before us; which not only gives a proper and timely Support to- 
what he had before advanced, in his ſecond Epiſtle, concerning the: 
Nature and Effects of Self-lave ; but is a neceſſury Introduction to 
what follows concerning the Reformation of Religion and Society, as 
wie ſhall ſee preſently. 2 
The Poet hath now deſeribed the Riſe, perfection, and Decay of 
civil Policy and Religion, in the more early Ages. But the Deſign 
had been imperfectly executed, had he here dropp'd his Diſcourſe ;. 
there was, after this, a Recovery from their ſeveral Corruptions. 
Accordingly, he hath choſen that happy Period for the Concluſion. 
of his Song. But as good and ill Governments and Religions 
ſacceed one another without cealing, he now, with great Judg- 
ment, leaves Faets, and turns his Diſcourſe [from I. 283 to 296] 
to ſpeak of a more laſting Reform of Mankind, in the Invention 
of thoſe phileſo * F by indo. Obſervance a. Policy: 
and 


and | Religion may be for ever ere! Fran bars into tt and 
Supepſtition. 
Nas then the ſtudious Head, or generous Mind, 
Follower of God, or Friend of human Kind, 
Poet or Patriot roſe, but to reſtore EN 
The Faith and Morals, Nature gave before 3 
Relam'd her ancient Light, not kindled new, 
If not God's Image, yet his Shadow drew ; 
Taught Power's due Uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught not to flack, nor ſtrain its tender Strings, Sc. 


The eaſy and juft Tranſition into this Subject, from the PRI 
going, is admirable. In the foregoing, he had deſcribed the Effeets 
of Self-love; now the Obſervation of theſe Effects, he, with great 
Art and high Probability, makes the Occaſion of thoſe Diſcoveries, 
Which ſpeculative Men made of the true Principles of Policy and D 
8 Religion, deſcribed in the preſent Paragraph 3 ns this he . 
5 hints at in that fine Tranſition, 1 


"Twas THEN the ftudious Head, Sc. 


Nr. De Crouſas, who R nothing of this Beauty, ſays.—If i is 
not eaſy to gueſs to what Epoch Mr. Pope would. have us refer his i 
THEN ®, He has indeed proved himſelf no good Gueſſr, which yet : 
is the beſt Quality of a Critic. I will therefore tell him with- 
cout more ado, Mr. Pope meant the polite and fouriſhing Age of "4 
| Greece; and thoſe Benefactors to Mankind, which, 1 preſume, is 
he had principally in View, were Socrates and Ariſtotle, who, 
of all the Pagan World, N beſt of God, and wrote beſt of Go- 
vernment. Tr Ms 
i Having thus c 12 true Principles of 0 and eccle f WY kh 
cal Policy, the great Poet proceeds from 1. 295 to 30 51 to illustrate 
His Account by the fimilar Harmopy. of the Univerſe : ; 


W FS 


ot * Commentaire, p. 267. 
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Such is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings 
From Union, Order, full Concent of Things! 
Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty, made, 
Joo ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade, 
More powerful each as needful to the reſt, 
And in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt, 
Draw to one Point, and to one Centre bring 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 


Thus, as in the Beginning af this Epiſtle, fs ſupported the- grrar . 
Principle of mutual Love or Aﬀſfeciation- in general, by Conſiderations: 


| drawn from the Properties of Matter, and the mutual Dependence: 


between vegetable and animal Life; ſo, in the Concluſion, he has 


inforced the particular Principles of civil and religious Society, from. 


that. univerſal Harmony which if Pons, in Pat. from thelp Projer- 


ties and Dependencies. 


But now the Poet, having 1⁰ much inchended the Taventions : 
and Inventors of the philofophic Principles of Religion and Govern=- 5 
ment, leſt an evil Uſe ſhould be made of this, by Men' 8. reſting 
in Theory. and: Speculation, as they have been always too apt to do,. 
in Matters whoſe Practice makes their Happineſs, he cautions: 


18: Reader [from 1. 304 to 311] againſt this Error, in a Warmth. 


5 of Expreſjion,. which the ſublime Ideas of that wniver ſal Harmony, 
: operating inceſſautly to univerſal Good, had raiſed up in him. 5 


5 For Forms of Government let Fools conteſt; 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt. Sh 
For Modes of Faith let graceleſs Zealots ficht; 8. 
His can't be wrong, whoſe Life is in the Right. 

All muſt be falſe, that thwart: this one great ms 

And all of God, that bleſs Mankind, or mend 


The Seaſonableneſs of this Reproof will appear RY 
to thoſe who know, that mad Diſputes about Liberty and Preroga=" 
tive had once well nigh. overturned -our Conſtitution; and that: 

' athers. 
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others about Myftery and Church Authority had almoſt Aled 

the very Spirit of our holy Religion. | 

But theſe fine Lines have been ſtrangely encfeinderſiccd. The 
Author, againſt his own expreſs Words, againſt the plain Senſe 
of his Syſtem, has been conceived to mean, That all Governments 
and all Religions were, as to their Forms and Objecis, indifferent. 
But as this wrong.. Judgment proceeded: from Ignorance of the 
Reaſon of the Reproof, as explained above, that Explanation 1s : 
b alone ſufficient to rectify the Miſtaxe. 

However, not to leave him under the leaſt Suſpicion, i in a Matter 
of ſo much Importance, I ſhall juſtify the Senſe here given to 
this Paſſage more at large. Firſt by conſidering the Words 
themſelves : And then a. by, n this miſtaken Senſe with the 
: Context. | 

The Poet, we a . is 1 22 ſpeaking, not of civil Society 
ot large, but of a Juft legitimate A 
TIX according Muſic of a WELL-MIX 'D State. GT 


Now theſe are of formal Kinds'; 3 in toner of which the Demecratic, 5 
in others the Ari Hocratic, and in others the Monarchic Form | pre- ys 
vails. Now as each of theſe mix'd Forms is equally legitimate, as 
being founded on the Principles of natural Liberty, that Man is 
guilty of the higheſt Folly, who chuſes rather to employ himſelf 
in a ſpeculative Conteſt for the ſuperior Excellence of one of theſe 
Forms to the reſt, than 1 in promoting the good Adminiſtration of 5 
that ſettled Form to which he is ſubject. And yet all our warm 
Diſputes about Government have been of this kind. Again, if, 
by Forms of Government, muſt needs be meant legitimate Govern- 


ment, becauſe that is the Subject under Debate, then by Modes of ; 


Faith, which is the correſpondent Idea, muſt needs be meant the 
Modes or Explanations of the rue Faith, becauſe he. Author is 
; here too on the Subject of true Religion; 


NRelum d her ancient Laght, not kindled new. 53 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the very Expreſſion (than which nothing can be more 
preciſe) confines us to underſtand, by Modes of Faith, thoſe hu- 


man Explanations of Chriſtian Myſteries, in conteſting which, Zeal 
and Tgnorance have ſo perpetually violated Charity. 


Secondly, If we conſider the Context; to ſuppoſe him to mean, 
that all Forms of Government are indifferent, is making him directly 


contradict the preceding Paragraph; where he extols the Patriot 
for diſcriminating | the true from the fat ſe Modes of Government. 
He, ſays the Poet, 


Taught Power's 8 due Uſe to People and to ms, 
| Taught not to ſlack, nor ſtrain its tender ee * 
The leſs and greater ſet ſo juſtly true, | 
That touching one mult ſtrike the other too; 
Till jarring Intereſts of themſelves create 
| The according Muſic of a well-mix'd State. 


For Nature knew | no Right Divine i in Mow... 2 5 237. 


For him alone, Hope leads from Goal to Goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his Soul; 


| » See the ſecond Letter, p. 94. | 


. 


Here he recommends the true Form of Government, which 3 15 the = 
| mixt. In another Place he as ſtrongly condemus the J*; e, or the | 
: abſolute Fure Divino F orm: 4 | 


To ſuppoſe him to mean, that all n are ind. ferent, is 
4 equally wrong as well as uncharitable Suſpicion. Mr. Pope, 
though his Subject in this Eſay on Man confines him to natural 
Religion (his Purpoſe being to vindicate God's natural Diſpen- 
ſations to Mankind againſt the Atheiſt), yet gives frequent In- 
timations of a more ſublime Diſpenſation, and even of the Ne- 
ceſſity of it; particularly in his ſecond Epiſtle [I. 139], where he 
ſpeaks of the Weakneſs and Tnſuſficiency of human Reaſon *® — 
Again, in his fourth Epiſtle [1. 331] nn of the © good Man, S 
3 wg, F avourite of Heaven, he n ; 
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Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the Bliſs that fills up all the Mind. 


But natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to Faith; nor did 
any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever conceive that Faith. could 
fill the Mind with Happineſs. 5 

Laſtiy, The Poet, in this very Epiſtle, and in this very Place, 
| ſpeaking of the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Nature, inti- 
mates that they could only draw God's Shadow, not bis Image © | 


Relum'd her. ancient Light, not kindled new, 
If not God 5 Image, yet his Shadow drew. 


As reverencing that Truth, which tells us that this dy 

| was reſerved for the glorious Gabe of Chriſt, Who 7 is ' the IMAGE or 

5 G0 1 
Haring thus largely, be 4 in = 1 IA SY the fg 
: Poet, i in order to fix a momentous Truth i in the Mind of his Rea- 

7 der, concludes the Epiſtle i in recapitulating the #00 Principles which 

cConcur to the Support of this Part of his CharaQer, namely, Self- 5 

5 love and ſocial; and ſnewing that they are only two different Mo- 

tions of the Appetite, to Good, by which the Author of Nature has 
enabled Man to find his own Happineſs in the Happineſs of the 
Whole. This the Poet illuſtrates with a Thought as ſublime as is 
that general Harmony he deſcribes :; _ 


On their own Axis as the Donate > run, ir J nvntnÞ 
- Yet make at once their Circle round the Sun ; bonded cn 127 
So two conſiſtent Motions act the Soul, J 
And one regards itſelf, and one the Whole. 
Thus God and Nature link'd the general F tame, ad; 6 eo 
And bad Selſe love and ſoctal be the ſame. | - {7 i nic 


14. 2 


For he hath the Art of converting -Pocticat Ornaments inte! 
Philoſophic Reaſoning ; and of 1 improving a Simile into an Hnalo- 
Sical Argument, But of this Art, more in our Next. 10 10 


* 


LETTER 


Mn. Popz's ESSAY ON MAN. n 


1 


4 $3 5 Us. 


| HE Poet, in the two foregoing Epiſtles, having conſidered 


wy HAPPINESS. 


It opens with an Invocation to Happineſs, | in the Manter of the 
ancient Poets, who, when deſtitute of a Patron God, applied to the 
Muſe, and, if ſhe was engaged, took up with any ſimple Virtue, 
next at hand, to inſpire and proſper their Deſigns. This was the 
ancient Invocation, which few modern Poets have had the Art to. 


imitate with any degree of Spirit or Decorum ; while our Author, 


not content to heighten this poetic Ornament with the Graces of 
the Antique, hath alſo contrived to make it ſubſervient to the Me- 
thod and Reaſoning of his philoſophic OI,” I will endea- 


vour to explain ſo uncommon a Beauty. 


It is to be obſerved that the Pagan Deities hd 5 their PENE : 
Names and Places of Abode, with ſome of which they were ſup- 
poſed to be more delighted than with others, and conſequently to 
be then moſt propitious when invoked by the favourite Name and 
Place: Hence we find the Hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and Calli- 


machus, to be nelly 22 in enumterüting the ſeveral Names 


i 3 ls and 


Man with regard to the Mz ans (that is, in all his Relations, 
whether as an Individual, or a Member of Society comes now, 
in this laſt, to conſider bim with R's to the End, that i is, 


- ot 5 Acne £® $ SI 2 * . 2 Y 4 _ 4 as —_— 
2 8 = - „ . : F 
, - 5 — 2 — * — — — .. _ 
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and Places of Abode by which the Patron God was diſtinguithed. 

Now, our Poet, with great and maſterly Addreſs, hath made 
theſe two Circumſtances ſerve to introduce his Subject, according 
1 8 do the exacteſt Rules of Logic. His Purpoſe is to write of Hap- 
iN . pineſs; Method therefore requires that he firſt define what Men 
1 | mean by Happmeſs, and this he does in the Ornament of a poetic 
Invocation: 


0 Happineſs our Being's End and Aim, | 
"Good, Pleaſure, Eafe, Content | 0 whate er thy Naur. 


After the DzrIxITIox, that which follows next, in order of 
Method, is the ProPosITION, which here is, that human Happineſs | 
_confifts not in external Advantoges, but in Virtue. For the Subject f 
this Epiſtle is the detecting the tal lſe Notions of Happineſs, and 
ſettling and explaining the true; and this the Poet lays down 
in the next ſixteen Lines. Now the Enumeration of Happineſs's 
ſeveral ſuppoſed Places of Abode (which, in Imitation of the an- 
cient Poets, he next mentions in the Invocation, and which makes 


ten of the ſixteen Lines) is is a Summary of . Kap, eh in # 
 Externals: 4 


Plant of Celeſtial Seed ! ! if * 1 h 
Say in what mortal Soil thou deign'ſt to grow 2 
Fair opening to ſome Court's propitious Shine, 

Or deep with Diamonds in the flaming Mine? 
Twin'd with the Wreaths Parnaſſian Laurels 8 
Or reap di in Iron Harveſis of the Field 7 


The ſix remaining Lines deliver the true Notion of Happineſs to 7 
be in Virtue. Which 1 is ſumm'd up in theſe two; 3 15 5 


Fixt to no Spot 1 18 Happineſs ſincere, 
Tis no where to be found, or every where. 


The Poet, having thus defined: his 7. erms, and Jabd down his 


I proceeds to the Support of his T Bee; the various Ar- 
guments of which make up the body of the Epiſtle. 


He 


13. 

He begins {from 1. 18 to 27 with detecting the falſe Abell of 
Hoppineſ. Theſe are of two kinds, the Philoſophical and Popular. 
The latter he had recapitylated | in the Invocation, when Happingſi 
was call'd upon at her ſeveral ſuppoſed Places of Abode ; ; the Phi. 
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Joſo ye Pre then ovly remaiyed to be delivered, 


Aſk of the Learr'd the Way, the Learn' d are : blind, 
This bids to ſerve, and that to /bun Mankind: 

Some place the Bliſs in Aclion, ſome in Eaſe; 

I hoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe, I 5 


The Confutation of theſe Phileſophic Errors, he l to be very | 


fas. one common Fallacy running through them all; namely this, 
That, inſtead of telling us in what the Happineſs of human Nature : 
_ conſiſts, which was what was aſked of them, each buſies himſelf 
to explain! in what he placed his own | peculiar Happineſs : 5 


1 Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 


Than this, that Flappuanle is Happineſs? ER 


Wo; here, before we £0 any farther, it will be proper to turn to 


Ws Logician, who, blind to theſe Beauties in the admirable Diſ- 
poſi tion of the Subject, 18 extremely ſcandalized at the Poet for not 
xo proceeding immediately to explain rue Happineſs (after having de... 
fined his Terms and delivered his Theſis) but for going back again 
| (as he fancies) to a Conſideration of the fal ſe.—Spez king of the 
ſixteen Lines, he ſaye Happineſs is then near me, and I feel 
N myſelf conſiderably refreſhed ; but, by ill Luck, it is only for a 
„% Moment, my Doubts preſently return, and I find myfelf in the 
Hands of a Poet, Who can do what he will with me, and who 
„ having placed me on the very Borders ve nd ene on a ſudden 
0 ſhuts up all its Avenues *,” 


But a very little Patience hl ite a. have. W 5 
lich, that they were immediately laid open again in the very next 


Lines {from 26 to 3 3] where the Poet ſhews, that if 0 will but 


* Commentaire, p. 271. 


take 


But, according to you, the Philoſophers have confulted it to no 
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take tlie Road of Nature, and leave that of mil Opinion, you will 
ſoon find Happineſs to be a Good of the Species, and, n, com- 
mon Senſe, equally diſtributed to all Maiikind : 1 ao r 


Take Nature's Path, and mad Opi nion 8 lere . 1 
All States can reach it, and all Reads conceite; 1 
Obvious her Goods, in no Extreme they _ 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; | 5 


And, mourn our various Portions as we pleaſe, "A 
Equal 1s common Senſe, and common c 


But this is ſo far from ſatisfying our Bully-Critic, Wie it only 
; Furniſhes him with freſh Matter for a Quarrel. He is much offended 
at the two firſt Lines. —I muſt here renew my Complaints. 
Take Nature's Path, you ſay; and what am I to underſtand by 
« this Nature? Muſt I take the reaſonable Nature for my Guide? 


„ purpoſe. Shall I give. myſelf up to the Animal Nature? This 
e would ſoon reduce me to great Diſtreſſes. Eucompaſſed with 
« Doubts and Difficulties, what bave J left, but to ſuffer I 
7 myſelf to be borne away by Chance or Hazard? And to con- 
« clude, that the Counſel here given of taking Nature's Path, 
comes at length to this, to march Reddily \ on in the F W of 
6 Fatality * 1 
It would be hard indeed, 110 our n Ty not find the 
| Road to Fatality, i in every Step the Poet takes. But here, in avoid - 
ing the Horns of his own chimerical Dilemma, he jumps upon it 
more aukwardly than uſual. The Poet, ſays he, muſt either mean 
the Reaſonable, or the Animal Nature. Agreed. He could not 
mean the Auimal Nature. This too is true. Nor the Reaſonable, 2s 
Why not? Becauſe it ſtood the Philoſophers | in no ſtead. What 
then? Do you think he has ever the worſe Opinion of i it on that 
Account ? e could not poflibly have 1 run into, more lee | 


= E » Commentaire, 5. a, 273. . 
—— e - EAI about 
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about uud than you have about the Poet's Meaning: And 
yet, for all that, I nen he will think never the . either 
of Reaſon or bimſelf.  / 0 

But what is indeed n 4 Mr. De Crouſaz had thus 
commented the two firſt Lines, he goes on with his Remarks on 
the immediately following, Obvious her Goods, Gc. in theſe Words: 
See Mr. Pope ance again under the Neceſſity of reſtoring Reaſon 
1 Rights x. ved Prodigious ! | It leems then, after all, Mr. Pope | 
by Natures Path, did indeed mean the reaſonable Nature. For 


we now ſee it was Mr. De Croufas, not Mr. Pope, that was under ; 


7 the Neceſſity of refloring Reaſon to its Rights. 5 
To proceed, the Poet having expoſed the 7400 falf 2 ſpecies * Hap- 
pineſs, the PuILoSOPHICAL. and PoPULAR, and denounced the 
True, in order to eſtabliſh the : loft, your? on to a Confutation of the - 
= two former. 4 POL TEATOIE 


bs - He firſt [from 1. 32 to 471 confutes the . which : 
as we ſaid, (makes Happineſs a e not a d general, Good : And "x 
this two Ways: 4 

a From his grand e That God atts * F 6 
| The Conſequence of which is, that Happineſs, which ſupports the 


well-being of every Syſtem, muſt needs be end and not 5 
Partial, as the Philoſophers conceived: 


Remember, Man! The univerſal Cauſe 

Aci: not by partial, but by general Laws ; { 
And makes, what Happineſs we Juftly c: call, 

Subſift not in the Good of One, but All. 


1 From Fad, That Man inſtinQively concurs with this Def 8 
1 of Providence, to make Happineſs univerſal, by his having 
no Delight in any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable : 3; te 


There's not a Blefling Individuals find, 
But ſome way n and hearkens to the kind, 


* Commentaire, p. 261. 


* 
8 * 
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No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with“ Pride, WOT Mag 
1 | No cavern'd Hermit reſts ſelf-ſatisſiddd . 
A Abſt ract what others feel, what others thinks” Wai 4 
_ AY Pleaſures TOE and all Glories ak. ern e 


P04 GT . 

! i 1 5 

, | [ - i! — — [| 7 : 1 7 mo » % 
1 } inq ef f 1 34 : ? : 4 3 
i ' "FB 101 LY 

oF -5 e s 

5 4 if 

j 


U. The Poet; in the n Pins from l. bk to 6 65] ary woe 
the PoruLar Error concerning Happineſs, aer, thay it Res 2 
in Externals: which he does, A 
1 . - 1. By inquiring into the Reaſons jv e hg e 5 
14 = . Diſpoſition of external Goods. A Topic of Con futation choſen with 5 
Wi _-- 8 the greateſt Accuracy and Penetration. For, if it appears they were 
58 CC diſtributed i in ehe Manner we ſee wen, For Reaſons 13 from ; 
mM . 


r 


Wl 1 Part 45 that ee RA i of D 
bh Ut 8 1 Une ſhews therefore, that Diary a of bel PoſſeMo ions s among 
1 DE. Men was for the ſake of Society, .1 I. to K the eh and 5 
rf „„ Ho of a Sem: * 

Ml RRC. . Order i is Heaven's firſt 18 1 and, this confeſt, 
hy L FR TE muſt be, greater than the reſt, 5 
NY : | More rich, more wWiſe,— c rn dy 


? 


114 A . Becauſe the Want of 3 FO in, 8 3 FOG 3 
_ _- 8 OO dance in others, increaſe | nos Rana in the O⁰⁰. ger. ang; 
5 Obliged. | Fr 
— here * he) mark the impartial Wiſdom of 1 * e 
„„ very Inequality of Externals, by contributing, to general Harmony = 
 ___ Or&er, produceth an Equality if: Hophimnef n Indjvids als; h 
and, for that very reaſon, 


= 2 1 Heaven to Mankind impartial” we e confeſs, OO MON IVE 
wh | | | = ITS | } * 
—_—_ 5 RR all are equal 1 in their Happineſs : 3 | 


5 Le Sdiartel 3 as 
VII 144 inn x9 


.- LS But mutual Wants this Happineſs inerealg, n 

= All Nature's Difference keeps all Nature's Peace, * + 19d . 
Condition, Circumſtance is not the Thing: {8% SAG 340 
Bliſs is the ſame, in —— or in King ; : 


In 
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In who obtain Defence, or who defend + 


In him who is; or him who finds, a Friend. 


Heaven breathes thro' every Member of the Whole 
One common Blefling as one common Soul. 


2. This Diſparity was neceſſary, becauſe, if external Gods were 


equally diſtributed; they would occaſion * Ditcord * 
Men all equal | in Power: 7 


But Fortune 8 Gifts if each alike polleſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 


"From hence he concludes, That, as External Gao were not given 
| 185 the Reward of Virtue, but for many different Purpoſes, God 


could not, if he intended Happineſs for all, e it in the * 
ment of Externals : 1 80 


If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, 
God! in Externals could not Place Content. 1 


1 His ſecond Argument [from l. 64 to 21] againſt the tir : 
Error of Hlappineſs s being placed in Externals, is, that the Poſeſ- 
ſoon of them is inſeparably attended with Fear, the Want of 
them with Hope; ; which directly croſſing all their Pretenſions 
to making happy, ideutiy ſhew chat God had e TE 
Nane; . 

Fortune her Gifts may * diſpoſs, 

And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe; 

But Heaven's juſt Balauce equal will appear, it” T6 
| While thoſe are plac'd in Hoy, and theſe in FEAR: 1 
Not preſent Good or IIl, the Joy or Curſe, wy 
But future Views of better or of worſe. 


1 in concluding this Atoment, be takes. occaſion len 


. 70 to 75] to upbraid the deſperate Folly and Impiety of thoſe, 
who, in ſpite of God and Naipiys will yet attempt to place Hap- 
gone» in Externals. 
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0 Sons of Earth! attempt ye Kill to riſe, 

By Mountains pil'd on Mountains, to the Skies ? 
Heaven {ſtill with Lavghter the vain Toll ſurveys, 
And buries Madmen in the Heaps they raiſe. 


I muſt not here omit to obſerve, that the Tranſlator (uricotiſcious 


of all this fine Reaſoning between the 32d and 75th Lines, where 
the Poet firſt confutes the Philofophic Rovers concerning Happineſs, 

and next the Popular) hath ſtrangely jumbled together and con- 
founded his different Arguments on theſe two different Heads. But 
this 18 not the worſt ; he hath perverted the Poet” s Words to a hor- 
rid and ſenſeleſs Fataliſm, foreign to the Argument in hand, and 
direAly contrary to Mr. Pope's s | api! Principles. urns 


The Poet ſays, he? 15 . + „ 
Remember, Man! !.the univerſal Cauſe 


Acts not by partial, but 85 general Laws. 15 


Hs Tranſlator, 65 
ot un Loi generale eee 
Determine todjours la Cauſe Principale. | 


5 That! is, 4 general Law ever - the 2 incipal g ph 


1s the very Fate of the ancient Pagans, who ſuppoſed that Deſtiny x 
. gave Law to the Father Y. Gods and Men. 


The Poet ſays again, ator 141 
Order i is Heaven” 5 firſt Law: pu 


That 13, 1 firſt Law made by C Cod, RY 70 Order, which 3 is a 
| beautiful Alluſion to the Scripture Hiſtory of the Creation, when 


God firſt appeaſed the Diſorders of Chaos, and ſeparated the Light | 


from the Darkneſs. Let us now hear his Tranſlator: _ 


 L'Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, 
Ko des decrets du Ciel eſt le * Auteur: 3 


Order, 
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Order, that inflexible and grand Legiſlator, who is the firſl Author 


of the: Laws of Heaven. A Propoſition abominable in moſt Senſes, 
and abſurd in all. 


But now what ſays Mr. De Crouſas to this, . is nally 
crying out, Fate! Fate! as Men in Diſtraction call out Fire? The 


Reader will be ſurprized to hear him paſs this cool Reflexion on ä 

two ſo obnoxious Paſſages. —** This Order, the firſt Author of 

Laws, preſents us with very harſh Expreſſ ons, and. bold —_ which 
Mr. Pope elſewhere condemns as raſh and unjuſiifiable *, But this is 

| his Moderation, when Mr. L' Abbe comes under his Critidus' And 

ve know, the excellent Proſe "Tranſlation gave him the eaters. of 


of knowing whom he had to do with. 
To proceed, the Poet having thus confuted the two Errors con- 


| cerning Happineſs, Puli LosopHICAIL, and PoruLAx, and proved that 
true Happineſs was neither Solitary and Partial, nor yet placed in 
Externals; goes on (from 1. 74 to gi] to ſhew in what it doth con- 
ik. He had before ſaid in general, and repeated it, that Happineſs 
l lay in common to the whole Species. He now brings us better 
5 acquainted with i it, in a more explicite Information of its Nature; 
and tells us, it is all contained in Health, Peace, and Competence: 
but that theſe are to be gained only by Virtue, namely, 125 Ten- | 


5 Perance, Innocence, and Induſt 1 


Reaſon s whole Pleaſures, all the Joys of Senſe, 
Lie in three Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone, 
Aud Peace, O Virtue! / Peace is all thy own. 


The firſt Line, 7 
| Reaſon's 5 whole Pleaſures, al the 2 i Senſe, 


* the moſt beautiful Paraphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we bel of : 
Good is by Senſation and Reflexion. The Tranſlator, who ſeemed 
ed to concern himſelf with the Poet 8 Philoſophy or Argument, 


* Commentaire, p. 282, 
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Tad N art the e Plage if Havi an e een 5 
tion, which concludes no more than that the Tranſlator did not 
underſtand the Argument, which ſtands. thus :—Is Happineſs 1 5 

rightly placed 1 in Externals? No, for it conſiſts in Health, Peace, 5 
and Competence. Health and Competence are the Product of Tem- : 

perance and Induſtry ; and Peace, of perfect Innocence. 7 . 


140 A COMMENTARY 0  - 
maſtook this Deſcription of Happineſs for a Deſcription of the in 


 telleflual and ſenſitive Faculties, oppoſed to one n er; and W 


fore thus tranſlates it: 


Le charme ſeducteur, dont s enyvrant les Sens, 
Les Plaiſirs de PEfprit encore plus raviſſans. 455 


And ſo, with the higheſt Abſurdity, not only makes the . con- 


ſtitute ſenſual Excęſſes a Part of human e but likewiſe the N 
Product of Virtue. | 


After this, we ſhall no e wonder: at boch kind of Tranſlation - 


: A as the following: 


Mr. Poße ſays, 5 TOE BER 97 
And Peace, O Virtue! Peace is all thy « own. 
The Tranſlator .. 1 
Pour vous, O Paix du EY digne fille des Cieux, | 


Vous ctes du bonheur le gage Feen 


* Cinſeious Innocence, ſays the Poet, is the only. Se of internal | 


Peace, and Anown Innocence of external ; therefore Peace i 18 the e 
908 of. Virtue ; ; Of, in bis own Nn Words, Peace i 7S ALL 46 fy - 


. % &# 


But hitherto, the Poet hath only conſidered Health and Peace . 


But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone, 5 
And Peace, od Virtue ! 4 Peace 1 1s all thy own. 


Ons: Head yet remains to be fooken to, namely, Competence, In 


the Purſuit of Health and Peace there is no Danger of running | 
into Exceſs. But the Caſe 1 18 different with W to Competence. 


Here, 
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Here, Wealth and Aftluence would be too apt to be miſtaken for it, | 5 
in Mens paſſionate Purſuit of external Goods. To obviate this Miſ- h | 
take therefore, the Poet ſhews, that, as exorbitant Wealth adds 3 
nothing to the Happineſs ariſing from a Competence, ſo, as it is 1 


generally ill gotten, it is attended with Circumſtances that weaken 
another Part of this triple Cord, namely, Peace: 


The Good or Bad the Gifts of Fortune gain ; | = 
But theſe leſs taſte them as they worle obtain. N bobs — 700 j 


Say, in Purſuit of Profit or Delight, f 
| Who riſque the moſt, that take wrong Means or right? „ | ; | 
Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, e 1 
Which meets Contempt, or which Compaſiion. firſt? 1 
Count all th' Advantage proſperous Vice attains, 
*'Tis but what Virtue flies from, and diſdains ; 
And grant the Bad what Happineſs they would, 1 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for good. i 
Here Mr. De Crouſas' « Remarks are indeed very extrapiditivry— j 
« To whom (ſays he) are theſe Interrogatories addreſſed ?—lf you h 
* refer yourſelf to the Judgment of a Troop of young Libertines, 
« ſuch as are to be found in great Cities, and in Armies, you will | j 


0 certainly not have the Laughers on your Side *,” Sc. What 
then? If Reaſin require they ſhould, is not that ſufficient for the 
| Poet's Purpoſe, i in a Diſcourſe where Reaſon is continually appealed 
5 Controverſy between him and them? But our Logician' 8 
Perverſity i is without Example. Till now, his Quarrel with the 
Poet was, that his Arguments flattered the corrupt Sentiments of 
Libertiniſm. At preſent he is as captious with him for their op- 
: poſing thoſe Sentiments. Does not this look as it he were reſolved : 
t approve of nothing Mr. Pope could ſay? ? 
Our Author having thus largely confuted the Miſtake = Hubi. 
| neſs s conſiſting in Externals, proceeds to expoſe the terrible Cox- 
* SEQUENCES of ſuch an Opinion, on the Sentiments and Practice of 
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* Commentaire, p. 289, 290. 
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all Sorts of Men, making the Drs80LUTE impious and atheiſtical, 
the ReLiGrovs uncharitable and intolerant, and the Good reſtleſs 
and diſcontent. For when it is once taken for granted, that Hap - 
prneſs conſiſts in Externals, it is immediately ſeen that % Men are 
often more happy than good; which ſets all Conditions on objecting 
to the Ways of Providence, and ſome even on raſhly attempting to 
rectify its Diſpenſations, though by the Violation of Law, divine 
and human. New this being the moſt momentous Part of the 
Subject under Conſideration, is deſervedly treated moſt at large. 
And here it will be proper to take notice of the exquiſite Art of the 
Poet, in making this Confutation ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full 


Solution of all Objections which might be made to his main Propo- > 
ſition. that Happineſs confifts not in Externals. | 


1. He begins, firſt of all, with the ATHEISTICAL Centfliiners, Ons 


and purſues their Impiety gs 1 92 to 1 29" with all the Vengeance I 
5 of his Eloquence. 


Oh blind to Truth, agh God's whole Scheme below! ! 7 
Who fanſy Bliſs to Vice, to. Virtue Woe: 24 
Who ſees and follows that great Scheme the beſt, 

| Beſt knows the Bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 


"Us expoſes their Folly, e even on their own e Notions of external 
: Goods. 2h 
1. By Examples 1 Tine 96 to 109] whe: he ſhews firh, 
vat if good Men have been untimely cut off, this is not to be 
aſcribed to their Virtues, but to a Contempt of Life that hurried 
them into Dangers. Secondly, That if they will ſtill perſiſt in 


aſcribing untimely Death to Virtue, they 1 muſt needs, on the ſame 
Principle, likewiſe aſcribe long Li ife to it. Conſequently as the 


8 Argument, in Fae, concludes both ways, in sic, it concludes ns 


: neither. 1 85 
But Fools 3 Good along bbs call, 
From llls or Accidents that chance to all. 3 
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Say, was it Virtue, more though Heaven ne'er gave, 
Lamented Dig)! ſunk thee to the Grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
Why full of Days and Honour lives the Sire? 
Why drew Marſeilles good Biſhop purer Breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each Gale was Death ? 


: Or why ſo long (in Life if long can be) 
i Lent Heaven a Parent to the Poor, and me? 


This laſt Inſtance of ths Poet 8 Illustration of the Ways of Pro- 
vidence, the Reader ſees, has a peculiar Elegance; where a Tribute 
of Piety to a Parent is paid in a Return of Thanks to [Lent Heaven 

a Parent, &c.] and made ſubſervient of Or why fo long —) his 15 


Vindication of, the Great Father of all Things. 


2. He expoſes their Folly {from line 108 to 129] by Conf fdera- 


tions drawn from the Syſtem of Nature; and theſe, two-fold, Natu- 


ral and Moral. You accuſe God, ſays the Poet, becauſe the good 

85 Man i 18 ſubject to Natural and Moral Evil: Let us ſee whence theſe 

5 proceed. Natural Evil is the neceſſary Conſequence of a material 
World fo conſtituted: But that this Conſtitution was beſt, we have 
proved in the firſt J. piſtle. Moral Evil ariſeth from the depraved 2 
Will of Man : 8 Therefore neither the one nor the other from 


What makes all Phyſical « or Moral i 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
God ſends not 111, if rightly underſtood ; 
Or partial Ill is univerſal God; 
Or Chance admits, or Nature lets it fall, 
| Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 


But you ſay (adds the Poet, to theſe impious Complainers) that 


though it be fit Man ſhould ſuffer the Miſeries which he brings 


upon himſelf, by the Commiſſion of moral Evil, yet it ſeems to be 
unfit his innocent Poſterity ſhould bear a Share of them. To this, 


: ſays 85 I reply, 


We 
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We juſt as wiſely might of Heaven complain 

That righteous Abe! was deſtroy'd by Cain, 

As that the. virtuous Son is ill at eaſe, 

When his lewd Father gave the dire Diſcaſe, 


But you will ill fay (continues the Poet) why does not God 
either prevent, or immediately repair theſe Evils? You may as 
well aſk, why he doth not work continual ee and every 
Moment reverſe the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature : = 
Shall burning Arnd, if a Sage requires, | i 
Forget to thunder, and recal her Fires? Fn” 1 
On Air or Sea new Motions be impreſt, 
O blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy Breaſt? 
When the looſe Mountain trembles from on bigh, 
Shall Gravitation ceaſe, if you go by? 
On, ſome old Temple nodding to its Fall, 
For Chartres Head reſerve the hanging Wall? 


4 is the Force of the Poet's Reaſoning, and theſe the "AL 


"I whom he addreſſes it, namely, the Libertine Cavillers againſt b 
. Providence. 5 


. But now, ſo unhappy i is the Condition of o our r corrupt Nate, ” 
* theſe are not the only Complainers. Religious Men are but too 


8 apt, if not to ſpeak out, yet ſometimes ſecretly to murmur againſt 
Providence, and ſay, its Ways are not equal: Eſpecially thoſe more 
inordinately devoted to a Sect or Party are ſcandalized, that the 


Jusos (for ſuch they eſteem themſelves) who are to judge the World, 


| have no better Portion i in their own Inheritance. The Poet therefore 


no leaves thoſe more profigate Complainers, and t turns 5 [from I 28 
5 to 147] to the Religious, | in theſe Words : 


But ſtill this World (fo fitted for ths Knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have! = 


A Kingdom of the Fuft then let it 1 
But firſt conſider how choſe Ju — 
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As the more impious Complainers wanted external Goods to be 


the Reward of Virtue for the moral Man; ſo theſe want them for 


the Pious, in order to have a Kingdom of the Fuftl. To this the 


Poet holds it ſufficient to anſwer ; Pray, Gentlemen, firſt _ | 


amongſt youſelves, who thoſe Juſt are. We allow, 


The Good muſt merit God's peculiar Care, 
But who but God can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own Spirit fell, 

Another deems him Inſtrument of Hell : 
Tf Calvin feels Heaven's Bleſſing or its Rod, 
| This cries, There i is, and that, There 1s no God. 


| As this is the Caſe, he even bids them reſt ſatisfied ; ; net der . 
his fundamental Principle, That whatever is, is right ; and content 
themſelves (as their Religion teaches them to profeſs a more than 
ordinary Submiſſion to the Ways of Providence) with that com- 
mon Anſwer which he with ſo much Reaſon and 88 wo to 


Oy Kind of Complainer. 


However, though there be yet no Lingdows of the Juſt, there | 1 

ſtill no Kingdom of the Unju/f. That both the Virtuous and the 

Vicious, whatſoever becomes of thoſe whom every Se& calls the 
Faithful, have their Shares in external Goods ; and, what 1 15 more, 


a the Vi. irtuous have infinitely the moſt Enjoyment 1 in them: * 


his World, 'tis true, 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more %% ? who chain'd his Country, * 
Or he whoſe Virtue ligh'd to loſe a Day! 1 


1 have been the more careful to explain this laſt A bee, _ 
7 to ſhew againſt whom 1 it is directed, becauſe much depends upon it 
for the Illuſtration of the Senſe, and the juſt Defence of the Poet. 
For if we ſuppoſe him ſtill addreſſing himſelf to thoſe impious | 
Complainers, confuted in the thirty-eight preceding Lines, we 
ſhould make him guilty of a Faru you © in dhe Argument about the | 
Vox. VI. „ * . .. 


Ez Z a 
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Fuſt, and in the IlluQtration of it by the Caſe of Calvin. For then 
the Libertines aſk, Why the Juft, that is, the moral Man, is not 
rewarded? The Anſwer is, That none but God can tell who the 
uſt, that is, the truly faithful Man, is. Where the term is 
changed, in order to ſupport the Argument; for about the ruy 
Moral Man there is no Diſpute; about the zruly Faith ul, or the 
Orthodox, a great deal, But take the Poet right, as arguing here 
aqainſt religious Complainers, and the Reaſoning 1 is ſtrict and logical. 
They aſk, Why the truly Faithful are not rewarded ? He an- 
ſwers, They may be for ought you know, for none but God can 
tell who they are. Mr. De Crouſax s ObjeQtions to this Reaſoning 


receive all their Force from that wrong Suppoſition, That the Poet 


was here arguing againſt Libertine CONST ; and conſequently 
mw have no Force at all. Brea 


III. The poet baving diſpatched theſe two e of a ; 
ers, comes now to the third and ſtill more pardonable Sort, the 
diſcontented good Men, who lament only, that Virtue /arves, while 
Vice riots. To theſe the Poet replies [from 1, 146 to 155] that ad- 
mit this to be the Caſe, yet they have no Reaſon to complain, 


eeither of the good Man's Lot in particular, or of the Diſpenſation . 


Providence in general. Not of the former, becauſe Happineſs, the 


Reward of Virtue, conſiſts. not in Externals ; nor of the latter, 


| becauſe ill Men may gain Wealth by commendable Induſtry, good 
Men want Neceſſaries th rough Indolence or bad Conduct, 
But as modeſt as this Complaint ſeems at firſt View, the Poet = 


next ſhews [from 1. 154 to 165] that it is founded on a Principle ß 


the higheſt Extravagance, which will never let the diſcontented 
good Man reſt, till he becomes as vain and fooliſh in his Imagina- 


tions as the very worſt ſort of Complainers. For that when once 


he begins to think he wants what is his due, he will never know bs 
where to ſtop, while God has any thing to give. FE 
hut this is not all; he proves next [from I. 164 to 1770 that 

theſe Demands are not only — but 1 in the higheſt degree 
ö abſurd 
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abſurd likewiſe. For that thoſe very Goods, if granted, would be 


the Dęſtruction of that Virtue for which they are demanded as a Re- 
ward, He concludes therefore on the whole, that, 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The Soul's calm Sunſhine, and the heart · felt Jer, 
Is Virtue's Prize. — 


But the Poet now enters more at large upon the Matter : : And 


| ſtill continuing his Diſcourſe to this third Sort of Complainers 


(whom he indulges as much more pardonable than the fr/? or - 


cond, in rectifying all their Doubts and Miſtakes) proves both from 


a Reaſon and Example, how unable any of thoſe things are, which 


the World moſt admires, to make a good Man happy. For, as to 


the philoſophic Miſtakes concerning Happineſs, there being little 


Danger of their making a general Impreſſion, the Poet, after a 
ſhort Confutation, had diſmiſſed them all together, But external 


Goods are thoſe Syrens, which ſo bewitch the World with Dreams 

of Happineſs, that of all Things the moſt difficult i is, to awaken it 
out of its Deluſions; though, as he proves, in an exact Review of 

the moſt Pretending, they diſhonour bad Men, and add no Luſtre 
to the Good. That it is only this third and leaſt criminal Sort of 
Complainers, againſt which the | remaining Part of the Diſcourſe is 


levelled, appears from the Poet's fo frequently addrefling himſelf, 


while he inforces. his d in Behalf of nme, from 
TY henceforward to his Friend. 1 


I. He begins therefore bee line 174 to 19 Bl wh lie ing 
f Ricks. 1. He examines, firſt, What there is of real Value in 
1 them, and ſhews, tliey can give the good Man only that very Con- 
tentment he had before, or, at moſt, but burthen him with a Truſt 5 


to be diſpenſed for the Benefit of others: 


For Riches, can they give but to the Juſt 
His own Contentment, or another's T. rufl 7 


Since the good Man eſteems all, beſide what i is ſufficient to arb 


U - e him 
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him with the Conveniencies of Life, as etitruſled to him by Provi- 
dence, for the Supplial of others Neceflities. ö 


It is true, he tells us be nN that another Sort of Food Men 
are of a different Opinion: 


The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a Rule, 

That every Man in Want is Knave or Fool : 
God cannot love (ſays Blunt, with lifted Eyes) 
5 he Wretch he Farver—and piouſly denies. 


Of the 27 of Riches, 1 L 10 03. 
And theſe are re they to whom he here alludes, where he ſays, 
O pool! to think God hates the worthy Mind, 

The Lover, and the Love, of Human-kind, 
Whoſe Life is healthful, and whoſe Conſcience clear, 
Becauſe he wants a thouſand Pounds a Vear! Rr 


The Poet next examines the imaginary Value of Riches, as 1 the ; 
55 ne of Honour. For his Adverſaries Objection ſtands thus. — 
As Honour is the genuine Claim of Virtue, and Shame the juſt 
5 Retribution of Vice; and as Honour, in their Opinion, follows 

Riches, and Shame Poverty; therefore the good Man ſhould be rich, n 

; He tells them in this they are much miſtaken : 
Honour and Shame from no Condition riſe; 
Act well your Part, there all the Honour lies. 


What Power then has Fortune over the Man ? ue at all. 


For, as her Favours can confer neither Worth nor Wiſdem; fo 


neither can her Diſþleaſure cure him of any of his Follies. On his 


SGarb indeed ſhe has ſome little Influence; but his Heart fail re- 
mains the ſame: 


F ortune in Men has ſome ſmall Diſkrence made, 

One flaunts in Rags, one flutrers in Brocade. 
II. Then, as to NopitiTy, by Creation or Birth, this too he 
 fhews [from l. 195 to 207] is, in itſelf, as deyoid of all real Worth 


"= 
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as the reſt : Becauſe, in the hf Caſe the Title is generally gained 
by no Merit at all: | 

Stuck o'er with Titles, ad Has round with Strings, 

That thou may'ſt be by Kings, or Whores of Kings. 


Tn the ſecond, by the Merit of the firſt Founder of the Family, 


which will always, when reflected on, be rather the — of 


Martification than Glory: 


Go! If your ancient, Gor noble, Blood 

Has crept through Scoundrels ever ſince the Flood, 
Go ! and pretend your Family is young; 
Nor own your Fathers have been Fools ſo ws 


II. The Poet in the next Place [from l. 206 to 227 ada 


the falſe Pretences of GREAT NESs, whereby it is ſeen that the Hero 
and Politician (the two Characters which would monopolize that 

Quality) after all their Buſtle, effect only this, if they want Virtue, 
that the one proves himſelf a Fool, and the other a Knave: And 
Virtue they but too generally want, The Art of Heroiſm being un- 

derſtood to conſiſt in Ravage and Defolation: and the art "Y” Foli. 


8 lic, in Circumvention. Now 


—Grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 

*Tis Phraſe abſurd to call a Villain, Great: 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a Fool, the more a Knave. 


Kt is not Succeſs therefore that conſtitutes true Grevteefii : but 
the End aimed at; and the Means which are employed : And if theſe 


be right, Glory will be the Reward, whatever be the Die: 5 


Who noble Ends by noble Means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in Exile or in Chains, 
Luke good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 


IV. With regard to Fame, rhat ſtill more fantaſtic Bleſfing, he 
ſhews . 226 to 249] that all of it, beſides what we hear 
ourſelves, 
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_ ourſelves, is merely nothing; and that even of this ſmall Portion, 
no more of it gives the Poſſeſſor a real Satisfaction, than what 1 18 the 
Fruit of Virtue. 


All Fame is foreign, but of true Deſert, 
Plays round the Head, but comes not near the Heart. 


Thus he ſhews, that Honour, Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, ſo far as 
they have any thing real and ſubſtantial, that is, ſo far as they 
contribute to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, are the ſole Iflue of 
Virtue, and that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, nor the Populace, | 
are capable of conferring them, 


V. But laſtly, the Poet proves (om l. 248 to 2 59] t that as m 
external Goods can make Man happy, ſo neither is it in the 
Power of all internal. For, that even SoPERTIOR Paxrs bring 
no more real Happineſs to the Poſſeſſor, than the reſt, nay, put 
him into a worſe Condition for that the Quickneſs of Appre- 


- henſion, and Den of Wee do but e the Miterte of 
; Life : 5 


10 Parts Giperiar, what Adtzntage 11 

Tell (for Vou can) what is it to be wiſe? 

Tis but to know how little can be known; 3 
To ſee all others Faults, and feel our own, Ge. 

Painful Pre- eminence yourſelf. toi view: .:- 1 
Above Li ife S Weakneſs, and its ComrorTs 700. 


This to his Friend nor low it at all contradict what he had 5 
ſaid to him concerning Happimeſs i in the Beginning of Tae . RT 
Tis never to be bought, but always free, | 
And fled f from Monarchs, St, John! J dwells with thee, 4 


' Vox he is now proving that nothing either external to Man, © or 
what is not in his own Power, and of his own Acquirement, can 
make him happy here. The moſt plauſible Rival of Virtue is Know- 
lellge. Vet even Tye he 1 81 18 fo far from giving any degree of 


real 
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real Happineſs, that it deprives Men of thoſe common Comforts of 


Life, which are a kind of Support to us under the Want of Hap- 


pineſs : Such as the more innocent of thoſe Delufions which he 
ſpeaks of in the ſecond Epiſtle, where he lays, | 


Till then, Opinion gilds with varying Rays REP 
Thoſe painted Clouds, that beautify our Days, Ge. 1. 265. 


Now Knowledge (as 1 is bere ſaid) de eftroys all thoſe Comforts, by 


ſetting Man above Life's Weakneſſes : So that in him, who thinks 


to attain Happineſs by Knowledge, the Pable is reverſed, and in a 
prepoſterous Attempt to gain the Subſtance, he loſes even the Sba- 
dow. This I take to be the true Senſe of this fine Stroke of Satire, 


on the wrong Purſuits after Happineſs. 


Having thus proved how empty and. e all this 
Greateſt external Goods are, from an Examination of their Na- 
ture, the Poet proceeds to ſtrengthen his os Oy . 2 Fat to 


- 299 ] by theſe two farther Conliderations, 


ith That the Acquirement of theſe Goods! 1s ade with thi ot ; 
of one another; or of greater, either as inconſiſtent with them, « or 


as ſpent 1 in attaining them: 5 


How much of other each is PIO to coſt? 

How each for other oft is wholly loſt? 
Ho inconſiſtent greater Goods with theſe! 1. 
Ho. ſometimes Life is niqu'd, and always Eaſe ? 


 2dly, That the Poſſeſlors of doch of theſe Goda are e generally fach . 
as are ſo far from raiſing Envy i in a good Man, that he would re- 
fuſe to take their Perſons, though accompanied. with their Poſſeſ- 


ſions. And this the Poet illuſtrates by Examples: : 


Think, and if ill the. Things thy Envy call, 
bey, would'ſt thou be the Man to An they fall ? Se. 


zdly > 
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3dly, Nay, that even the Poſſeſſion of them all 2 
where they have excluded Virtue, * terminates in more enor- 
mous Miſery : | 


If all, united, thy Ambition call, 

From ancient Story learn to ſcorn them ” TS INE 
There, in the Rich, the Honour d, Fam'd, and Great, 
See the falſe Scale of Happineſs complete! 


47 Mark by what wretched Steps their Glory grows, 


From Dirt and Sea- weed, as proud LV enice roſe, Sc. 12 
Haring chus at length ſhewn, that Happineſs conſiſts neither ü in 


any external Goods, nor in all kinds of internal, that is, ſuch of them 
as are not of our own Acquirement, he concludes (from. I. 298 to 
go] that | it is to be found in VIRTUE ALONE : : 


K now then this Truth (enough for Man to > know) | 
Virtue alone i is Happineſs V 


Which the Tranſlator turns thus: 


Appren donc quꝰ il n'eſt point icy hos de Bonbeur 
S ia Vertu ne regle et * — et te Crur. 5 


4 8. T therefare that there i 3s no Hoppineſs here below, 3 if | vin irtue 


TE does not regulate the Heart and the Underſtanding, which deſtroys the 
whole Force of the Poet's Concluſion. He had proved, that Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts neither in external Goods, as the Vulgar imagined, nor 
yet in the viſionary Purſuits of the Philoſophers: He therefore con- 
f cludes that it conſiſts 4 in Virtue ALONE. His Tranſlator ſays, ; 

5 t ho Virtue there can be 2 Happineſs. And ſo ſay the Men againft 


whom the Poet i 18 here arguing. For though they ſuppoſed oe 


Goods requiſite to Happineſs, yet it was, when 8 gh accor rang 
to the Rules of Virtue. Mr. Pope ſays, 5 5 


Virtue ALONE is Happineſs below, 1 


and fo ou ght! his Tranſlator to have ſaid after him, | 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto the Poet had proved, NEGATIVELY, that Happineſs 
conſiſts in Virtue, by ſhewing it conſiſted not in any other thing. He 
now [from J. 300 to 317] proves the ſame PoSITIVELY, by an 
Enumeration of its Qualities, all naturally adapted to give, and to 


increaſe human Happineſs: As its Conflancy, Capacity, err, 


Efficacy, Adivity, Moderation, and Self-fu efficiency : 


The only Point where human Bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the Good, without the Fall to In; 
Without Satiety, tho' &er fo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd, as the more diftrefs'd : 
Good, from each Object, from each Place, quit d, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; F 
Never elated, while one Man's n 9 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 

And where no Wants, no Wiſhes can remain, | 
Since, but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain, 


132 thus proved that Happineſs i is indeed placed in mne. 


5 he proves next [from 1. 316 to 319] that it is RIGHTLY: placed 
there: For, that then, and then only, ALL ny 0 of * and : 


ALL be capable of reliſhing 1 „ 


See the ſole Bliſs Heaven could an Ars, Were 3 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know. 


The Poet then obſerves, with ſome Indignation, [from 1. 318 to 
331] chat as eaſy and as evident as this Truth was, yet Riches 
and falſe Philoſophy had ſo blinded the Perception, even of improved 
Minds, that the Poſſeſſors of the h placed Happineſs in Externals 
unſuitable to Man's Nature; and the Followers of the latter in re- 
fined Vi ons, unſuitable to his Situation: While the ſimple- minded 
Man, with Naruaz only ft for his Guide, found 'pliinly 1 in what it 5 


ſhould be placed: 


Vet poor wick: Wien and with oaks Lind, 
The Bad muſt mils, the Good * wall find ; 


Vor. VI. 5 X = | Slave * 
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Slave to no Sect, who takes no private Rand, | 

But looks thro! Nature up to Nature's God. 

Purſues that Chain, which links th' 1 Deſign, 
Joins Heaven and Earth, and Mortal and Divine. ' 

Sees that no Being any Bliſs can know, 

But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; BS 

Learns, from this Union of the riſing Whole, 

The firſt laſt Purpoſe of the human Soul ; 

And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end, in Love oF Gop, and Love or Max. i 


To this 'Mr. De. Crouſaz, —“ I made my Remarks as 1 RO 


„ along, in reading the Poem of Mr. Du Reſnel ; and, in Propor- . 


tion as I advanced in it, I have had the moſt agreeable Satisfac- 
« tion to find, that my Commentaries have been too haſty and im- 


„ mature on this Poem; in ſo clear a Light has the illuſtrious 
«& Abbe placed thoſe” Truths, which the Proſe Tranſlator had deli- 
« vered with much leſs. Preciſeneſs. In this Tranſlation I eri- 
« dently meet with the ſacred Terms of Faith, Hope, and Charity . 
but ! don't know where he had them. And it is not eaſy for 
«© me to find, how the Ideas which I have been accuſtomed to fix 
«to them can agree with them. ] am puzzled to know what they 
have to do here “.“ 


This, to uſe our Critic's s own "Wards. is a Specimeii of that Go. 8 


limatias, which runs through his whole Commentary. He ſuſ- 
pects, he approves, he doubts, he applauds; but it all ends in Ca- 
Iumny and Condemnation. Here you have an old Veteran Con- 


troverſialiſt of ſeventy-five, who gives the World his ſecond Thoughts 


. (for he had publiſhed his Eaamen before he wrote his Commentary). 
telling us that he ſcribbled at random, and made the greateſt Part 


of his Remarks before he had read over the Book he wrote againſt: 


A Book that contains a regular, well- -digeſted Syſtem, whoſe Parts, 
having a mutual Peprpdanres: nenen Loppprt and illuſtrate one 


* Commentaire, p- 337% i am b 5 
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another. But if a Man would make ſo free with himſelf as to tell 
this ſtrange Story to the World, which certainly he had a Right 
to do, he ſhould, as his moral Character was concerned, have 


made Satisfaction for his Folly, by ſtriking out all thoſe odious 
Imputations with which the foregoing Part of his Commentary 
abounds. Inſtead of this, he was not only content to leave tlie 
Calumnies of Fatal/m and Spinoziſin un- retracted; but has thought 
ft to renew them, even after this Confeſſion of his haſty, immature 
Way of Writing. Ah! miſera mens hominis, quo te fatum ſæ- N 
piſſime trahit! What but this could have forced him to write a 
| whole Book in Contradiction to the very Principle he himſelf lays 
down to proceed by? An. over-ſerupulous Exaflitude (ſays he) 
evould hurt the very End of Poetry. But awe muſt make it a Law io 
interpret one Expreſſion by another, for fear of n Notions to 


4 Poet that would be injurious to him *, 


But to return: This is not all; the Poet > Ee farther (from. 1 
- 1330 to 343] that, when the fimple- minded Man, on his firſt ſetting Es 
out in the Purſuit of Tanne in order to Happineſs has had the 


7 Wiſdom 
To kot thro' Nature " to Nature 5 God, 


inſtead of Py "TOR to any Sect or Party, 1 RR there 1 was fo great 
Odds of his chuſing wrong; That then the Benefit of gaining the 


Knowledge of God's Will written in the Mind is not there con- 


1 fined; for that ſtanding on this ſure Foundation, he is now no longer 
in Danger of chuſing wrong „ amidſt ſuch Diver ies of Religions; 3 
but by purſuing this grand 1 of Univerſal Benevolence, in 
Pradlice, as well as Theory, he arrives at length to the Knowledge | 
of the revealed W. ul of God, which | 1s the e on of the Sy fem 


. Benevolence: 


For him alone Hepe leads 700 Goal to Goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his Soul, 


* Commentaire, p. 196. 
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Till lengthen'd on to Fairn, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the Bliſs, that fills up all the Mind. 


But let us once more hear Mr. De Croufaz : We are brought 

„ (fays he) at length to the Truths of Revelation. — ee Man once 
again re-eſtabliſhed in his Rights, raifed as far above Brutes as 
„% Heaven is above the Earth. How infinite a Difference between 
“ what one reads in this fourth. Epiſtle, and what the Poet ven- 
<.tured to propoſe in the , and in part of the v2 following? 
There, corrupt Minds thought they read their own Sentiments; 
and even this, which we find here, is inſufficient to co them. 
<« back again from their Preventions *. : 
That the zhree fir f Epiſtles have nothing FINER to the n, 
we have not only ſufficiently evinced, but ſhewn likewiſe, that 
the Doctrine of this /o/?, ſo much approved by Mr. De Crouſaz, 
is the neceſſary Conſequence of that laid down in every one of 
the preceding, fo. much condemned by him. But, that corrupt =. 
Minds thought they read their own Sentiments there, nay, that it 


will be Bard 10 bring them back again from their Preventions,, I can 


eaſily conceive ; becauſe, not only Partiality to Mens own Opi- 


nions, but Prejudice againſt the Opinions of others, may make them 


fancy they ſee Doctrines in a celebrated Mriter, which are in- 
deed not there. And then, Self-love on the one hand, and Self- 
conceit on the other, may eaſily keep both in their ſeveral Delu- 
Hons, againſt all the Power end 7 EOS Vp aretons. 
„ proceed, The Poet, in the laſt Place, marks out laber 
1 342 to 363] the Progreſs of his Good Man's Benevolence, puſhed. 
through natural Religion to revealed, till it arrives to that Height, 
which the Sacred Writers deſcribe as the very Summit of Chrif- 
tian Perfettion : And ſhews how the Progreſs of human differs 
from the Progreſs of divine Benevolence. That the divine deſcends 
from Whole to Parts; but that the buman muſt riſe from indi- 


1 Commentaire, p. 332, 333. 


vidual 
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vidual to univerſal. And with this Ow me the Sub- 


ject of the Epiſtle cloſes : 


Self. love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy Neighbour's Bleſſing thine 
Is this too little for the boundleſs. Heart? 
Extend it, let thy Enemies have Part. 
| Graſp. the whole Worlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 
In one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence. 
. Happier, as kinder J in whate'er Degree, 
AND HEIGHT or Bus, BUT HEIGHT OF ChaRITX. 
God loves from Whole to Parts; but human Soul 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 
Selfelove but ſerves the virtuous Mind to Wore 
As the ſmall: Pebble ſtirs the peaceful Lake; 
The Centre mov 'd, a Circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Mp Another ſtill, and Rill another ſpreads, Sc. 


7 he laſt Part ot the 1 | is important. Rechefocault . 
Eb. and their wordy Diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved, that N 
Selſclove was the Origin of all thoſe Virtues Mankind moſt ad- 

mire; and therefore foolilhly ſuppoſed it was the End likewiſe : 

And lo, taught that the higheſt Pretences to Diſintereſtedneſs 

were only the more artful Diſguiſes. of Self- love, But Mr. r. Pope, 


who ſays, ſomew here or other, | 


Ob human Nature Wit its Wort may write, N 
We all revere it in our own. Deſpite, F 


faw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the Paſtio ions 5 began 
hd Self-love yet he underſtood human Nature better than to imagine 
they terminated there. He knew that Reaſon and Religion could 
convert ee into its very oppoſite ; 3 and therefore teaches : 


wat 
S⸗ 5 love but ſerves the virtuous Mind to wake, 


and 
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and thus hath vindicated the Dignity of human nee, and the 
philoſophic Truth of the Chriſtian Doctrine. 

But let us turn once more to Mr. De Crouſaz, who, conſtant to 
himſelf, cencludes, in the ſame even tenor in which he firſt ſet. 


out. A Man (ſays he) muſt uſe ſome Efforts to go even ſo far 


as to love his Enemies.—But as to what concerns all Parts of the 


40 Univerſe, and all the living Beings that inhabit it, as well thoſe 


« we ſee not, as thoſe we do ſee, we find nothing in ourſelves re- 


i o pugnant indeed to the giving them our Love; but then, on the 5 
other hand, we do not feel any Motions towards the rendering it 
to them. And while ſo great a N umber of Objects, with which 

we are cloſely ſurrounded, demand our Attention and Concern, 
i . appears not only ſu perfluous but even irrational, to teaze our- 

s ſelves with I cannot tell wing Kind of GRE for the Inha- 

« bitants of Fupiter x, *, Co.“ = | 


This preſents him with a pleaint Idea, and he purſues It. with 


his uſual Grace and Vivacity. 


After this one would ſcarce in that in ch very 1200 Words = 


he ſhould confute himſelf, anſwer his own Objeckions, and vindi- 
| cate the very Charity he had ridiculed. And yet this he now does, 
as much without Fear, as the other was without Wit. I own 
* (ſays he) that a Soul devoted to its Creator, and ſtruck and raiſed 
„ with Admiration at the. attentive View of his mere corporeal 
85 Creation, would be ready to lend thoſe Beings his Voice and Sen- 

da timents, in order to join with them in an Offering of Praiſe and 5 

1 Thankſgiving to their common Creator, whoſe Glory they ſo 
« magnificently declare, though without any Knowledge of the 

Truth which they proclaim. Nay, I go farther, and ſay, that a 
4 Soul ſo ſanctified, and at the ſame time well aſſured, that there 

dare innumerable Choirs of happy Intelligences, who continually 


« adore their Creator in extatic Raptures, far ſurpaſſing our Con- 


„ ceptions, will congratulate with them on their Glory + and Feli- 


" # Commentaire, p. 336. | + Ib. p. 337, | 338. 3 
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« city,” Here we ſee deſeribed; aud, to fay the Truth, not ill, that 


; No, fays our Critic, he would fill keep on. ot the A lie 
himſelf has overthrown ; the Elevations I ſpeak of, are not Eleva- 


trons of Charity for thoſe glorious Intelligences. We are the Objects of 5 


very aan of Mind n e the ati of our admirable. 


Graſp the winds Wotlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 
In one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence. 
Happier, as kinder! in whate'er Degree, 


Aud een of Bliſs but height of Charity. 


their Charity, nat they of ours *. Egregious Philoſopher ! By Cha- 


; rity, Mr. Pope not only means Benevolence, but expreſsly calls it 
o. And Benevolenc ce  Turely 1 may be. as well exerciſed towards ure 
riors, as by o thy 
But he e his pretended chimerical Affection e can * 585 
i „ no Faundation. but i in the chimerical Syſtem of a WW, bole, of which 
6 we make a Part, and of which all the Parts without Exception 5 
* are fo dependent on each other, that, if any one only be diſplaced, 
* gr never ſo little deviating from its proper Function, that Diſ- 
5 order will affect the reſt, and ſpread itſelf over the IWhole : And, 
« by conſequence, extend to us, who make an eſſential Part of that 
7 Whole. Self- love therefore, intereſts itlelf in every thing that. 


4 * exiſts and moves.“ Self<, love was never ſent on ſuch an Errand, 


no not by Rachefocault or Esprit, though they forced it to do all 
their 'Drudgery. Here, a Man Who never yet ouce rightly under- 
ſtood what his Adverſary did ſay, will now pretend to gueſs at his 
| Reaſons for faying.. One might have foreſeen with what Succeſs, 

But ſomething he has taught us, and that is, to reſt content with 
- the Poet” s OWN Reaſoning. His Argument then for this extended : 


Benevolence is, that as God has made a l pole, whoſe Parts have 


= perfect Relation to, and an entire Dependency on each fother, 
- Man, 3 in extending his Benevolence throughout that Whole, acts in 


». Commentaire, p. 338. 
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Conformity to the Will of his Creator; and ene thi Enlorge- 
ment of his Affection becomes a Duty. | ö 
Bot the Poet hath not only ſhewn his Piety in this Precept, but 
the utmoſt Art and Addreſs likewiſe in the Diſpoſition of it. The 
Eſſay on Man opens with expoſing the Murmurings, and impious 
Concluſions of fooliſh Men againſt the preſent Conſtitution of 
bY hings. As it proceeds, it occaſionally. detects all thoſe falſe Prin- 
ciples and Opinions that led, them to conclude thus perverſely. 
Having now done all that was neceſſary in Speculation, the Poet 
turns to Prafiice ; and ends his Eflay with the Recommendation 
of an acknowledged Virtue, Charity, which, if exercifed in the 
Extent that Conformity to the Will of God requires, would ef. 
fectually prevent all Complaints againſt the preſent Order of Things: 
Such Complaints being made with a total Diſregard to every thing, 
: but their own private Syſtem ; and ſecking Remedy » in the Diſorder, 
and at the Expence of all the reſt. : | 
The Art and Contrivance, we ſee, ! is truly 20 ice. ; But Mr. 
De Crouſax purſues his own Ideas. For to know Mr. Pope , ſeems 
to have been his leaſt Concern throughout. his whole Commentary. 5 
« This Syſtem [namely, of a Whete] will carry us to a great length. 
Miracles, which deviate from the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
1 muſt paſs from henceforward as idle Fable.“ LObſer erve his reaſon] 
lt was impoſſible that any kind of thing which has happened, | 
% ſhould not have happened, or not have happened in the Mapper 
« it hath *. Nw Ag to Mr. Pope” 5 Fataliſm, we have faid enough of 
that Matter already. But now, if, for Diſputation' s Sake, we ad- 


mit what, for Truths Sake, we muſt reject, according to my _ 


tions of Logic, this Concluſi ion would follow, that therefore Mira- 

cles could not but have been ʒ ; not Mr. Crouſaz”, 8, that” "therefore, they f 

never could be. Miracles are proved, like other Matters of Fact, by . 
Human 7 eftmony : If that ſays, Iron at one time ſwam, at other | 
times funk, and we ſuppoſe T hings ordered fatally ; . theſe t two 


112128 4 4 
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Events 
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Events were equally neceſſary : So that, to make out his Concluſion, 
he muſt be forced to add downright Athei/m to his Fate. 
Mr. De Crouſaz has now puſhed Matters to a decent Length. 


He has ſaid, the Poet's Extent of Charity was irrational—the Sy/?em 


on which it was founded: chimerical—that it ended in Fate -an, 
overthrew all Miracles. One would imagine this ſhould have ſatiſ- 
fied the moſt orthodox Reſentment. But there wanted ſomething 


to make a right polemical Climax. To crown the Whole, there- 
fore, he tells us, that, According to the Poet, the Univerſe would 
not have been a Work ſufficiently worthy of God, had there not 
„been Atheiſts, Superſtitious, Perſecutors, Tyrants, Idolaters, 
* Aſſaſſins, and Poiſoners *.” What I can find! in the Eſay com- 
ing neareſt to this, is, That thoſe Miſchiefs do not deform God's $ 
Creation; becauſe the divine Art is inceſſantly producing Good out 


of Evil: And that as this Univerſe is the beſt of all thoſe in God's 


Idea, therefore, whatever is, is right, with reſpect to that Univerſe: 
Either as tending, in its own Nature, to the Perfection of it, or 
made ſo to tend by infinite Wiſdom, contrary 70 ts Nature. The 

true Conſequence drawn from all this, is, That an Univerſe with 
Atheiſts, Superſtitious, &c. is ff eiciently worthy of God. How that 

can infer this other, That the Univerſe would not have been a Work 
ſufficiently worthy of Gad, had there not been Atheiſt, Superſtitious, 

&c. I leave Mr. De Crouſaz to draw out by his own Logic, or, 


which ſeems the more ductile of the two, his own Conſcience. 


The Poet's Addreſs to his Friend, which follows, and cloſes this 
Fp Ale, comes not within the Deſign of theſe Obſervations which 


are only to explain the Philoſophy and Reaſoning of the Eſay on Man. 


Other wiſe, this ſingle Apoſtrophe would furniſh a Critic with Ex- 
amples of every one of thoſe five Species of Elocution, from whi ch, - 


- from i its Sources, Longinus deduceth the SUBLIME Ft 


„ Commentaire, p. 340. 
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1. The firſt and chief is @ Grandeur and Sublimity of — 
tion: 


Come then, my Friend! my Genius come along, 

© Mafter of the Poet, and the Song! 

And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now ds 
To Man's low Paſſions, or their glorious Ends. 


WEE The Second, that Pathetic TR ſaſin, which at the — time 
| melts and enflames : = ; 


Teach me, like thee, in various Nature with, Hop 
To fall with Dignity, with Temper riſe, 
Form'd by thy Converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, 
Correct with Spirit, eloquent with Eaſe, 1125 
; Intent 1 to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. ” 


E 4 certain elegant Formation and Ordnance of Figures: 4 


O! while along the Stream of Time, thy Name 
| Expanded flies, and gathers all its F ame, 

Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 

Purfue the Triumph and partake the Gale 7 


4. A ſplendid Di#ion : . 


When Stateſmen, n N in Duſt — 
| Whoſe Sons ſhall bluſh their Fathers were thy Nun 
Shall then this Verſe to future Age pretend 
Thou wert my Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend ? 
That, urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful Art, 
From Sounds to Things, from Fancy to the Heart ; 
For Wit's falſe Mirror held up Nature's Light; 


And f buy, which includes i in Ae. all the re oft, a W, eight 1 "EY = 


| nity in the Compgſition: "IS 
58 Shew'd erring Pride whatever i is, is Rionr; ** 
That 


Ma. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. ut. 
That Rzasow, Passton, anſwer one great Alx; 
That true SELF-LovE and SOCIAL are the SAME ; 


That VirTvue only makes our BLi1ss below; 
And all our Knowledge is OuxsxTvxs TO KNow ? 
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But this, as we ſay, is not our Province at preſent. 1 ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf with an Obſervation, which this ſublime Re- 
capitulation of the general Argument, in the laſt Lines, affords me 

to conclude with. Which is, of one great Beauty that ſhines 1 
through the whole Eſay. It is this, that the Poet, whether = 1 
ſpeaks of Man as an Individual, a Member of Society, or the Sub- oY 
ject of Happineſs, never miſſeth an Opportunity, while he is explain- 
ing his State under any of theſe Capacities, to illuſtrate it, in the 
molt artful Manner, by the Inforcement of his grand Principle, 
That every thing tends to the Good of the M. hole. From whence his 
| Syſtem receives the reciprocal Advantage of having that grand 
| Theorem realized by TIS and his Fats Fe on a "EVP. of = 
W or Nature. 5 


. have I endeavoured to 0 and explain the noble Rea- EEE — 

ſoning of theſe four Epiſtles. Enough, I preſume, to convince our a 

_ Critic's Friends that it hath a Preciſion, Force, and Cloſeneſs of 

Connection, rarely to be met with, even in the moſt formal Trea- . 

tiſes of Philoſophy. Yet in doing this, it is but too evident I - 5 

have deſtroyed that Grace and Energy which animates the Orig: | 

nal. So right was Mr. Pope's Prediction of the Event of ſuch an OD 4 

Undertaking, where he ſays, in his Preface, that, he was unable to . | 

treat this Part of his Subject more in Detail, without becoming diy 
and tedious. And now let the Reader believe, if he be ſo diſpoſed, 

wuhat our great Logician inſinuates to be his own Sentiments, as well 

_ as thoſe of his Friends : © That certain Perſons have conjectured that 

Mr. Pope did not compoſe this Eſſay at once, and in a regular 
* Order; but that after he had wrote ſeveral Fragments of Poetry, 

« all finiſhed in their Kind; one, for Example, on the Parallel eee — 1 

5 between Reaſon and Injlint; another, upon Man's groundleſs — 3 

Ons. OT Tn — Pride; 
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66 Pride ; ; another, on the Prerogatives of human Nature 3 another, 
* on Religion and Superſtition ; another, on the Original of Society; 
% and ſeveral Fragments beſides, on Self-love and the Paſſions; he 
* tacked theſe together as he could, and divided them into four 
« Epiſtles, as, it is ſaid, was the Fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies *.“ 
Yes, I believe full as much of Mr. Pope's Rhapſoates, as 1 do of Ho- 
mer's. But if this be the Caſe, that the Leaves of theſe to great 
Poets were wrote at random, toſſed about, and afterwards put in 
Order, like the Cumæan Sibyls ; then, what we have till now thought 
an old lying Bravado of the Poets, That they wrote by Inſpiration, 
will become a ſober Truth. For, if Chance could not produce them, 
and human dęſign had no hand in them, what muſt we conclude, but 
that they are, what they are ſo commonly called, Divine? | 
However, ſo honourable an Account of Rhapſody Writing ſhould | 
by all means be encouraged, as Matter of Conſolation to certain 


modern Writers in Divinity and Politics. But the Miſchief | is, our 


HR Logician has given us an unlucky Proof 1 in his own 2 that alt 
Nee are not ſo happy. ” 


10 be ſerious: As to Homer, one might: 8 by this So. * : 


on exploded Fooleries about his Rhapſedies would be forgotten. 


But as to his Tranſlator, it muſt be owned, he has given Cauſe 
| enough of Diſguſt to our Philoſophers and Men of Reaſon, Till this 
time, every Poet, good or bad, ſtuck fairly to his Profeſſion: But 
Mr. Pope, now the laſt of the poetic Line amongſt us, on whom. 
the large Patrimony of his whole Race is devolved, ſeems deſirous, 
as is natural in ſuch Caſes, to ally himſelf to a more laſting Family; 
aud ſo, after having diſported himſelf at Will, in the flowery Paths 
56] of Fancy, and revelled in all the Favours. of the Mane boaſts of 


1 having taken up in time, and courted and eſpouſed J ruth :: 


That not in Fancy 's Maze he wander'd long, 
But ſtoop d to Truth, and moraliz'd his Song. 


But now, in what Light, muſt we think, will the graver Chriſ⸗ 


2 tian Reader regard t the Calumnies we have here confuted * ? How ſad 


* Commeataire, p. 998 8 8 
an 


Mx. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 165 
an Tdea will this give him of the preſent Spirit of Chriſtian Profeſ- 
fron, that a Work, wrote ſolely to recommend the Charity that 
Religion ſo ſtrongly inforceth, and breathing nothing but Love to 
God, and univerſal Good-will to Man, ſhould bring upon the Au- 


thor ſuch a Storm of uncharitable Bitterneſs and Calumny, and that, 
from a pretended Advocate of Chriſtianity? A Religion the very 


Vitality of which (if we may believe its Propagators) 18 Univerſal 
Benevolence: For the End of the Commandment is Charity x. Con- 
formably hereunto we may obſerve, that in their 1p; les to the 


Churches, whatever the Occaſion was, whatever Diſcipline they in- 


ſtituted, whatever Points of Faith they explained, whatever Here- 
ſies they ſtigmatized, whatever Immoralities they condemned, 
or whatever Virtues they recommended, CHARITV was ſtill the 
Thing moſt conſtantly enforced, as the very End of all, the Bond 
% Perfectneſs fr. The beloved Diſciple of our Lord, particu- 

_  harly, who may ſurely be ſuppoſed to know his Maſter's Will. * 
as kev wrote his Epiſtle on ſet Purpoſe to recommend this ſingle Vir- 
ls, At a Criſis too, when, as Hereſies were ſpringing up apace, T2 
1 wks Controverſialift would be apt to think he might have em- 
ployed his Time better. And why (it may be reaſonably aſked) ſo 
very much on Charity, in an Age when Chriſtians had ſo few Pro- 
_ vocations or Temptations to violate it? For their Faith being yet 
chaſte from the Proſtitutions of the Schools, and their Hierarchy : 

yet uncorrupted by the Gifts of Conflantine, the Church knew nei- 


ther Bigotry nor Ambition, the two fatal Sources of uncharitable 


Zeal. I will tell you, it was the Providence of their prophetic Spi- 


rit, which preſented to them the Image of thoſe miſerable Times 


- foretold by their Maſter, when Iniguity ſhould abound, and the Love 
of many wax cold J. So that if the-Men of thoſe Times ſhould per- $4 
bit in violating this Bond of Perfettneſs, after ſo many repeated Ado: 


monitions, they might be found altogether without Excuſe. For I 


can by no means enter into the Views of that profound Philoſopher, 
who diſcovered that Feſus and his Followers might preach up Love: 


ETH. "oC" i. 4 Matt. xxiv, 12. 
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and Charity, the better to enable a Set of Men, ſome Centuries 
afterwards, to tyranniſe over thoſe whom the engaging Sounds of Cha- 


rity and Brotherly Love had intrapped into Subjection 5. 


I am aware that certain modern Propagators of the Faith, aided 
with a School D Minction, will tell you, that it is pure Charity which 
ſets them all at work; and that what you call Uncharitableneſs, 
when they inſult the Fame, the Fortune, or the Perſon of their 


Brother, is indeed the very Height of Charity, a Charity for his 
Soul. This indeed may be the Height of the Hangman's Charity, 


who waits for your Cloaths: But it could never be St. Paul's. His 


Was not eaſe ily provoked, thought no Evil, bore all Things, hoped all 
Things, endured all T. hings +. It wasa Charity that began in Can- 
dour, inſpired good 9 and * the ne, n of , 
2 bis Brother. 


I leave it with Mr. De Crouſes to think” upon the different Ef. 


feds which Exceſs of Zeal in the Service of Religion hath pro- 

e duced i in him. For I will, in very Charity, believe it to be really 
| that ; notwithſtanding we every Day ſee the moſt deſpicable Tools 
1 others Inpotency, and the vileſt Slaves to their own Ambition, hide 
their corrupt Paſſions under the ſelf- ſame Cover. This learned 
Gentleman ſhould reflect on what the ſober Part of the World 
will think of his Conduct. For though the Apoſtle bids AGED | 

MEN BE SOUND IN FAITH, he adds immediately, and IN CHARIT v, 5 


IN PATIENCE f likewiſe. But where was his Charity in labouring, 


on the Nighteſt Grounds, to repreſent his Brother as Propagating 
Spinoz iſm and Immorality ? Where was his Temper, when . 
became fo furious againſt him, on the Suppoſition of his eſpouſing 5 
Sym he had never read, that of Leibnitx; and juſtifying a Doc- 8 
trine he had never heard of, the pre-eflabliſhed Harmon)? Where 
was his Patience, when, having conceived this of him, on the mere 
Authority of a moſt miſtaken Tranſlator, he would not ſtay to inquire | 
whether the Ather owned the Faithfulneſs of the Verſion ; but 


"0 Characteriſticks, ol 1. pe BY. vol. 111, p. 115. Ed, 1757. 
* I Cor. Xill, 8˙ 7. 4 Titus 1 ii. 2. 


pub- 
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- publiſhed his Conceptions, and the ſtrongeſt Accuſations upon thoſe 
Conceptions, in Volume after Volume, to the whole World? 
Where, if in any of theſe Imaginations ſo founded, he ſhould be 
miſtaken, he became guilty of a deliberate and repeated Act of the 


higheſt Injuſtice; the attempting to i a virtuous s Man of his 


honeſt Reputation. 


If Mr. De Crou/az preſumes his Zeal for the Honour of God will 
excuſe his Violations of Charity towards Men, I muſt tell him, he 
| knows net what Spirit be is of. If a Man (ſays the beloved Diſciple 


of our Lord) ſay, I love God, and hateth his Brother, he is a Liar: 


For he that loveth not his Brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love : 
God whom he hath not feen ® ? A Free-thinker may perhaps laugh at 
the Simplicity of this Argument, which yet he would affect to 


admire, could any one find it for him in Plato. But let him for 


once condeſcend to be inſtructed by his Bible, and hearken to a little 


8 Cbriſtian Reaſoning. 


ou ſay you love God (fays the Apoſtle) though you hate your 
Brother: Impoſſible! The Love of any Object begins originally, 
8 like all the other Paſſions, from Self-love. Thus we love our- 
« ſelves, by Repreſentation, in our Offspring; ; which Love extends 
44 by degrees to our remoter Relations, and ſo on through our 
_ «© Neighbourhood, to all the F ellow- Members of our Community. 
« And now Self-love, refined by Reaſon and Religion, begins to 


4 Joſe its Nature, and deſervedly aſſumes another Name. Our 


* Country next claims our Love; we then extend it to all Man- 
« kind, and never reſt till we have, at length, fixed it on that 
e moſt amiable of all Objects, the great Author and 9 of * 


1 This 1 is the Courſe and Progreſs of human Love: 


God loves from Whole to Parts, but human Soul. 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 3 


Now (andes the Apoſtle) I reaſbn thus : Can you, ks he 
not yet arrived at that inferior Stage of Benevolence, the Love 


* 3 John i IV. 20. 
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& of your Brother, whom you have ſeen, that is, whom the Neceſ- 
e ſities of Civil Life, and a Senſe of your mutual Relation might 
« teach you to love, pretend to have reached the very Height and 
0 Perfection of this Paſſion, the Love of God evhom you have not 
« ſeen? that is, whoſe wonderful Oeconomy in his Syſtem of Crea- 
« tion, which makes him ſo amiable, you cannot have the leaſt 
Conception of; you, who have not yet learnt that your own pri- 
vate Syſtem is ſupported on the great Principle of Benevolence? 
<« Fear him, flatter him, „ght for him, as you dread his Power, 
«© you may; but to love him, as you know not his Nature, is im- 
„ poſſible.” This is the Apoſtle's s grand and ſublime Reaſoning 
and it is with the ſame Thought on which the Apoſtle founds his 
Argument that our moral Poet ends his Eflay, as the 9 and neceſ- 8 
ſary Concluſion of his Work : _ : 78. 


Self love but ſerves the virtuous Mind to wake, 
As the ſmall Pebble ſtirs the peaceful Lake; 
The Centre mov'd, a Circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Another ſtill, and till another ſpreads; 
Friend, Parent, Neigbbour, firſt it will embrace, 
His Country next, and next, all human m—_—___.-5 
Wide, and more wide, th' e of the Mind N 
Take every Creature in, of every Kind; 1285 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs Bunt bleſt, 
AND HEAVEN BEHOLD ITS IMAGE IN H15 BREAST: 
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FUTURE REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS | 


BELIEVED BY THE ANTIENTS, 
' PARTICULARLY THEPHILOSOPHERS, 


| Wherein ſome Objections of the Rev. Mr. WARBURTON, 


in his DIVINE LEGATION or r Mosxs, are conſidered, 1742. HE 
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« + Bevare leſt : any Man ſpoil you through Parr OSOPHY and vain 
« Deceit, after the Traditions of Men, after the Rudiments of - 


« the World, and not after Cnnlsr.“ Col. ii. 8. 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the Srcoxp EDITION, 1742. 


THE Author of the Pamphlet here examined hath lately made 
a public Confeffion of his Authorſhip, ſigned with his'own Name; 
and thereby ſaved himſelf from all farther Correction of this kind. 
For he who 1 is ſo loſt to Shame, as a WulrEn, to own what he 
before wrote, and ſo loſt to Shame, as a Man, to own what he 
bath now written, muſt needs be paſt all Amendment, the only 
reaſonable View in Correction. 1 ſhall therefore but do, what in- 
deed (were it any more than repeating what he himſelf hath diſ- 
covered to the Public) would be juſtly reckoned the crueleſt of all » 
: things, tell my Reader the Nat ame of this Miſerable; 3 which we find 


to be 1. TILLARD. 
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his Divine Legation of MosEs, are confidered *. 


And a very little Thing it was; only the Gadiog 3 in "his Book | 
one ſingle Truth, which does me a Piece of Juſtice, that the ortho- 
N dox Writer above-mentioned would by no means be brought unto, 
even after his Conviction of Calumny on that Head. It is in 
| theſe Words; But I muſt here do ſo much Julice to Mr. Warburton, 
as to acknowledge, that the Point he denies, is, that the Philoſophers 
only did not believe future Rewards and  Pumſoments ; ; whereas he al- 


5 lows all others did believe them 1. 


* gro, Landes, 174. Printed by M. Steen, in the Inner- Temple Lane. 
1 5. 84. V 2 


2 3 For 


HO H I ould not dels myſle to 1 this Notice : 
1 of ſuch a kind of Writer as him of the M; ſcellany, vet a 
very Little thing, the Reader ſees, will engage me to give an Ad- 
verſary Satisfaction; while J ſuffer myſelf to be ſeduced into a 
Controverſy by the Writer of a late Book, intituled, Future Re- 
wards and Puni/ſhments believed by the Ancients, particularly the Phi- 
 boſophers ; wherein ſome Objections of the Reverend Mr. Warburton, in 
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For the reſt, neither his Abilities nor his Candour deſerved this 
Notice. His Abilities are duly celebrated in theſe few Sheets; and 
for his Candour, the Reader will, I believe, require no farther Proof 

than the following Her all theſe Iively Deſeriptions—if there 
can the leaf} Doubt remain in the Reader's Breaſt—it muſt ariſe from 
the Influence and Prepoſſiſſion of a few random Expreſſions now and then 
thrown out to depreciate the Philoſophers, by certain Perſaus, who, 
thinking themſelves obliged to ſay ſomething out of tbe common Road, 
very. frequently diſcover their I6NoR ANCE AND WANT OF SENSE IN 
THE VERY ATTEMPT TO DISP}AY THEIR LEARNING: But that 
such PRETENDERS TO KNOWLDOx, SUCH EMPTY MiMICs oF 
REAL WoRTH, MAY NO LONGER IMPOSE upon Perſons of good 
Underſilanding—I ſhall *, &c, 5 
But though I ſhew this Diſtinction to a puny Truth half over- 
laid, which I was forced to draw from under an unwieldy Heap of 
| Blunders and Prevarications : yet, let it be obſerved, that this is 
only for once, and out of due Regard to the firſt Writer againſt me, 
that has condeſcended to ſay any thing truly of me: For I hope 
common Honeſty i is not ſo rare, even among. /t Anſwerers by Prefeſ- 
fon (of all ſober Knaves the moſt e that this e need be 
paid twice unto it. 
Miu Conſiderer begins his Pickes thus : The Motive which brin- 
cipally induced me to publiſh the following Collection and Obſervations, 
das the frange and unjuſtifrable Methods which fome Men take to ad- 
vance their own $vsTEMs by depreciating and running down thoſe of 
others +. The Reader ſees what the Man would be at. Here is no. 
Diſguiſe or Reſerve however. It is the old Infidel Grudge againſt | 
the intolerant Spirit of Chriſtianity, deliveredly as crudely as ever 
his dear Friends, the Phi/ofophers, urged it againſt the primitive 
Adologiſis. Their great Quarrel to Chriftianity was, that its Defen- 
ders endeavoured 70 advance their own Syſtems, by depreciating and 
running down thoſe of others 7 And this, in their, and in their 


* p. 164, 165. + P. ij. | deR The Divine ad. vol. I, p. 431—434- 
| | Advocates 
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Advocates Opinion, was a firange and unjuſirfiable Method, And how 
ſhould he think otherwife ? when he has ſo mean an Opinion of 
the Cauſe of Revelation, as to tell us prefently after, That moſt of 
that vaſt number of Books that have been wrote to prove the Ne- 
ceſſity and Excellency of our holy Religion, are thought very mean 
and infufficient by the unprejudiced and inquiſitive Adverſary, but 


appear in a very different Light to the Mob of Chriſtians, who, by 
the happy Prejudice of Education, have been brought up to doubt 


of nothing. But hear him in his own more emphatic Words : The 
voſt number of Books and Pamphlets which have of late Years been 2 


plentiſully paured out, to prove the Neceſſity and Excellency of our 


Doly Religion, certainly deſerve the Approbation and Thanks of every 
zealous and truly devout Chriſtian : And though many of theſe Per- 
Formances have been THOUGHT BY THE ADVERSARY VERY MEAN 
AND INSUFFICIENT, yet they have appeared in a quite d. ferent 

Light in the Eyes of the Bulk of Mankind; who, PRO] THE Harry 

Casr or THEIR Narivirv, HAVE, IN THEIR EARLIEST AGE, 

BEEN TAVGHT TO FORM A MUCH BETTER JuvowenT or THINGS; 

AND WHO, SELDOM HAVING ANY DouBTs oR SCRuPLES To 

' DISTURB THEM, are therefore the eaſier confirmed in the quiet and 


” full Perſuaſion of theſe Doctrines THEY AT FIRST RECEIVED #, 


Had I not Reaſon to ſay as I did, That the Heathen Philoſo- ; 


8 phers of our Times might be well excuſed in being angry to ſee 


5 « their ancient Brethren ſhewn for Knaves in Practice, and Fools 


in Theory; but that any elſe ſhould think themſelves concerned 
5 « in the Force and Fidelity of the Dan. was 4 Myſtery I did 


. 2 not know what to make of T! | 
It is therefore Matter of much Conſolation to me, to find that the 
"> * Friends of Revelation have at length left theſe Heathen Phileſo- 


3 ere (the Men whom only it concerns) to diſpute this Point with 
me. I have now got a Gentleman Freethinker under my Hands ; 
and, if thoſe other Folks will be but eaſy, PI N to ive! a 520 
Account of him. 


_ Our 
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Our Confiderer proceeds to ſhew the Reaſons why ſome Defenders 
of Chriſtianity will not acknowledge the Doctrine contained in his 
Book, He graciouſly 8 them of all Malice and Deſign, and 
throws 1 it firſt, 


1. Upon their Ignorance. The fir 7 of which is 1. La; | 

In this particular, of by far the greateſt Part of them [Defenders 

of Chriſtianity] who really do not know that Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in another Life are any where ſpoken of but in the New Teſ- 
 tament, unleſs it be in ſome dark and figurative Terms, which (As ir 
| THERE WERE- NONE SUCH AMONGST THEMSELVES) they think they 
have a Right to laugh at and expoſe. They remember, perhaps, ſome 
Stories in their School-books of Elyſium, of Tartarus, of Cerberus, 
Sc. and conclude, very haſtily, that this was all that was ever 1 
| of or believed by the Heathens concerning a Morld to come x. It was 


not for nothing, we find, that he deſpiſed the Defenders of Chriſ- 

tianity as Scribblers, whom none but a prejudiced Mob would give 
any Credit to: For the far greateſt Part of them, it ſeems, knew 

no more of Antiquity than a few Stories in their School. books, But 


who can enough admire the Modeſty of this, in one, who confeſſes 
he has forgot his Gree#, and this only in order to inſinuate that he 
has ſome Latin which yet ſticks by him; 


2. He throws it, Secondly, Upon their Prejudices, that is, their 5 
= great Attachment to their own Religion. On this Head, he talks I 
don't know what 7 captivated Lovers—pious Zeal—Prejudice = 
: Education—Iniergf—Proferment in ſhort the common i Dog-trot > 
of Infidelity and Freethinking. 95 
After this Specimen of his Mode ly, he reli us with. one of 
- is Abilities. As to what relates (fays he) to the Subject of the fol- 
lowing Sheets, the Caſe i in Fa# i is this, a It is indi 1ſputably true, and 
beyond all reaſonable Contradiction, that the Defrine of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments 1s clearly and plainly delivered and laid down in the 
New Ty fament : f Aud t is as 1 e true, and beyond all * 


* > v. 


— 
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7 Contradiction, that the Doctrine of ſuture Rewards and Puniſhments 
Is CLEARLY AND PLAINLY DELIVERED AND LAID DOWN in the 
Books and Writings of the Heathens. THE TRUTH oF wHich PoIN 
is now ſubmitted to the Fudgment of every impartial Reader *, This 


indiſputable Point, which he writes a Book to prove, 1s, I ee, 
ſtrictly . At leaſt it was never diſputed by his humble Servant. 


On the contrary, TI have ſaid, the Heathen Philoſophers were perpe- 


tually inculcating to the People the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 


warde and Pun iſbments in their Diſcourſes and Writings +. But his 
Title-page profeſſes to prove the Truth of a very different Point, not 


quite ſo indiſputable. Future Rewards and Puniſhments BELIEVED by 
the Ancients, particularly the Philoſophers, wherein ſome Objections of 
the Reverend Mr. W. in his Divine Legation of Mos Es are conſidered. 


; Thus we lee this able Writer has miſtaken his Queſtion before he. i 


be got to the End of his Preface. Dios me de contienda con quien me 


 entienda, fays the Spaniſh Proverb, God grant me an Adverſary that 
undeiſtande me. But, wretch that I am, after having met with ſuch | 
an Adverfary, I am now forced to contend with one that does not 


Z underſtand himſelf. 


His Preface concludes thus: "UP : heb once 75 Fave hand the 
Order in which the Quotations of the ſecond Chapter are placed. Bur 


Mertnop IN such Cases DEPENDING ALMOST AS MUCH UPON THE 


Fancy oF EVERY. Reaper AS THE REAL PRoOPRIETY OF T us. 
. Tring ITSELF, I choſe rather to ſubmit them as they are |, &c. By 
theſe his frank Sentiments of Method, it appears he has forgot his- 
Logic too, if ever he had any, as well as his Greet, which, he tells. 
us, he had neg lected, like Lord Chief Tuftice Hale, by a lng Avoca 
1 tion to Studies of quite another Nature d. Whatever his Studies were, 
he can ſcarce perſuade the Reader to think them like Lord Chief . 
Fuſtice Hale's. That learned Man indeed loſt his Greet, but got a 
: great deal of good Senſe. Our Author too has loſt his e And 
what has he got! ? Marr y. the Kuack of writing. without 8 Lene 


at all. 


*P, vii + Divine pended ili $6 Vol. II. p. 8. 22, N ri 
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We come now to his 5% Chapter, the only one that I am con- 


_ cerned in; and therefore the only one I ſhall, at preſent, give my- 
ſelf the Trouble of conſidering. As juſt before he had innocently 


blundered out of the Queſtion ; ſo now by entering on his Atten- 


dance on the Author of The Divine Legation, he has as innocently 
blundered into it: And thus has ſet all right again. 


After having frankly told the Reader, that the Author of The 


5 Divine Legation had not the direct and immediate Diſcovery of Truth, 


and the REAL and SUBSTANTIAL Improvement of Mankind [i. e. the 


Recommendation of Pagan Philoſophy] in his Thoughts and Studies, 
but the Advancement of a certain favourite Scheme * [i. e. of Revela- 
tion] he goes on to + quote the Apologies I make for venturing to 
deny a commonly received Opinion. On which he thus deſcants: 
By all which, and indeed his whole manner of treating this Subject, be 
pflainly diſcavers ſuch a great D. ifruſt of his Arguments and Concluſions 
to convince the Judgment of his Reader, that t, Sc. I am a very 
unlucky Writer. If Texpreſs myſelf with Confidence, I am ſuppoſed 
to diſtruſt other Men” 8 Opinions; 11 with D Naence, my own. ie 
let him reſt himſelf content. I am under no manner of Diffidence. 
Or, if J had any, his writing againſt me had eaſily removed it. 
= However, in this I ſhall never recriminate. I confeſs, he writes all - 
the way as much without Fear as Wit. 


IT hall (ſays our crafty Advocate) paſs over Bis; nice Di Mutti, 


Divifi ions, and Subdiviſi ions d. Now this, I cannot but think hard. 
He had before made his Exceptions to Greek, and I dare fay he 
would think it unfair to have it urged againſt him after he had ſo 
fairly pleaded Ignoramus to it ; yet a critical Uſe of that Language i is 
alone ſufficient to determine a deziſive Queſtion in this Controverſy, 5 
| namely, of the Spinozs/m of the ancient Phils hers : And here he 
debars me all Benefit of Logic, and won't have Patience while I ſtate = 
the Queſtion, and divide the Subject, T ſhall paſs over (fays he) his 


. 2. +42. 2 3. 22. 3 F Ibidl. "ATE 
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nice Diſtinctions, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions, So that becauſe he 
knows neither Greek nor Method, J ſhall uſe none. Hefe then 


1 might fairly diſmiſs this minute Philoſopher, who dares me to 
the Combat, and yet excepts againſt all the Weapons in Uſe. 


But not to diſappoint the Company we have brought together, 


I will accept his Challenge, and fight him with his own wooden 
8 Dagger 5 


* proceed ( ſays he) direci) to take notice of thoſe Reaſons which, : 
IN MY APPREHENSION, any Ways affect the preſent Queſtion ; and 
theſe, T think, may be reduced io two, 1ſt, ** That the Philoſophers 
held it lawful, for the public Codd, 70 ſay one Thing, when they 
«© thought another, and that they actually did fo. 2dly, That they 


e held ſome fundamental Principles of Philoſophy, which were altoge- 


her mconfiſtent with the Doctrine of ſuture Rewards and Puniſſ- 

| w ments *. But ſurely, if he will needs write againſt me, his 

1 Buſineſs is not only to conſider what, 1n his Apprebenſi on, tends 

to the Proof of my Point, but likewiſe what 15 my Abprehenfs on 

3 had ſaid does ſo. For Inſtance, in his  Apprebenſi on, this Argu- 

ment, That the Philoſophers held it lawful in general to ſay one Thing, 
when they thought another, and this, that they actually did fo, tends = 

to the Proof of my Point. And, in my Apprehenſion, this other 


Argument likewiſe, That the Philoſophers acled on the above Princi- 


ple, with regard to a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, the 
very Doctrine in queſtion, has, at leaſt, as ſtrong A Tendency : For 8 
which Reaſon I had employed ſix large Pages to inforce 1 it, But to 


all this my Adverſary has thought fit to ſay— Nothing. 


However, if he will needs confine the Strength of my Diſcourſe 5 
to thoſe two Points, I muſt be content, and accept the beſt Terms 
he cap be brought to. Nor will the Reader perhaps think theſe 
bad ones. But, alas! he yet knows little of our Advocate. Of a 
hundred Arguments from Reaſon and Authority which ſupport thoſe 

two Points, he has not ventured ſo much as at a Decimation; and 
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his Attack of thoſe few he ſhuffles off in ſo evaſive a manner, as: 
would never get him Victory in the Schools, nor hardly Credit at 
the Bar. But what would he not do, or what would he not forbear 


to do, for his Philoſophers? For if that Set of modern Heathens, 


as he gravely tells us, ARE NOT FAR FROM THE KINGDOM OP 


Gor, who being really in good earneſt. in the Search of Truth, have: 
_ wwithout Prejudice conſidered, and have calmly, ſeriouſly, and with the. 
utmoſt Diligence examined into the Obligation of the ſeveral: Religions, 

or Seds of Religion, which now prevail in the World ;. and after the: 

maiureſt Deliberation are ſatisfied there is nothing extraordinary or 
immediately divine in any of them; but that, upon the Il hole, all which- 
the ey contain or pretend to {except what. relates to our Duty to God; 
and our Obligations to Morality is merely human Invention, and the- 


Product of Defign, of Error, or of Enthuſiaſm +. If theſe be ſo-near- 


Day, in what a hopeful Condition are thoſe. of the elder Houſe, who 
8 certainly cannot be ſaid to have rejected the Goſpel; ; though ſo: 


ready to give 4 diligent and diſpaſſi tonate Examination to =p thing that: 
| would afford room | for a W 


| I. : | 
3 we . take him as we find bin, and be chankful. 1 


Reader will ſay preſently we have Reaſon. For he now proceeds 
to the Confutation of the firſt Point, That the Philofo phers held it. 
lawful, for public Good, to ſay one Thing, when they thought ano- 
' ther, And how does he ſet about it? Truly in a very new Way. 
By PROVING it at large, from the fourth to the ſixteenth Page: 
Which, he honeſily, for the ſecond Time, concludes thus: All which 
is, in Effet, no more than what Mr. Warburton himſelf fays f. 1 
Why, no; but he being able to ſay it ſo much better, had a Mind 
to ſhew his Parts. And now, according to his own Confeſſion, 5 
the Philoſophers bolding 11 lawful, for the public Good, to ſay one thing 
when they Kaner another; and I having proved, to which Proof 2 


2 p. 3. | +P. 201, 202. Se f 2 P. 16, 5. 
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he has not oppoſed a fingle Syllable, at they practiſed this Rule 


in the very Point in Queſtion, the Diſpute is fairly at an End. This 


will certainly ſurprize our leſs attentive Readers: But they muſt 


know, all this good-natured Pains was neither for their Sakes nor 


for mine, but for his dear P4zloſophers. The Caſe ſtood thus: 


When I ſpoke of the double Doctrine, J conſidered the Practice of it 


as not altogether free from Blame. Not that this Repreſentation 
contributed to prove it praiſed in the Point in queſtion, but be- 


cauſe I thought the Repreſentation /rve, But my Adverſary, as 
we ſee, having taken it for granted, that I had not the direft and 
immediate Diſcovery of TruTtu in my 7. houghts and Studies *, had 


nothing left, but the firſt Reaſon to aſſign for my Repreſentation, 


which affecting the Credit of his Maſters, he will endeavour, as 
great an Enemy as he 1 is to Dzv/ ions and D. Ninctions, to diſtingu! iſh 
away this Opprobrium. He therefore divides the Practice of the 

double Doctrine into two Sorts. The one, a little criminal: The . 


| Other, quite free from Blame +. And to ſhew his Judgment, in 


the firſt Claſs he places Priefts and Politicians Þ and in the ſecond, 
the; Chineſe Liierali d, who, taught Atheiſm in private ; and Or- 
8 Pbeus ||, who againſt his Conſcience, as he ſays, tavght Polytheiſm 
in public. But the Claſs of Innocents, you may be ſure, was erected 
chiefly for his dear Philoſophers, whole double Doctrine he impiouſly 
compares to the Practices of the ever bleſſed Foſus * *. For which I 
remit him to the appernted Defenders of Religion: who will, I hope, 
give him due Correction for all his laſults ol their Ty and their 
School. Books, © 
The mighty 1 then be Won a py 5 che Glas of 
which he has, before he was aware, given up the whole Cauſe, is 
this: The Philoſophers Practice of the double Dofrine was inno- 
cent and laudable : therefore it could never be employed to preach 
„% up a F uture den of Rewards and Puniſhments! in n Public, aud to 


* p. © 8 | ; 4 P. 7. = 8 > 2 Ibid. 
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e preach it down in private.“ — This, I ſuppoſe, he would have 
ſaid, had he known how to exorela his own Meaning. Let us fee 
then what Force it has upon his Principles. For, as much as he 
_ contends for the Propagation of Truth, he is not likely to die a 
Martyr to it; as you may hear by his talking.——To diflurb the 
public Peace, to break the Laws, and fruitlefly io expoſe ourſelves io 
manifeſt Danger for the ſake of propagatmg our Religion, SEEMs TO. 
CARRY A CONTRADICTION IN ITSELF, and would need no Confuta- 
lion, if the miſtaken Pr mnciples and Practice of a few Zealits did not 
 inflame ſome People to think otherwiſe x. It is no wonder this ſhould © 
raiſe his Indignation. For had not Chriſt and his Apoltles been 
guilty of the very Miſdemeanor that, he tells us, carries a Contra- 
diction in itſe If (which, whatever it means in his Jargon, is ſurely. 
: ſomething very bad) we had never had the poor Philoſophers at this 
time of Day fo diſgracefully puſhed beſide the Chair. But for this, 
| again ſend him to be diſciplined by the Defenders aforeſaid ; and 
go on to try his Argument on his own Principle. he Philo ophers, 
as he confeſſes, uſed, for the public good, to fay one thing g when they 
thought another. They ſaw that the Doctrine of a Future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments was firmly believed by the People, and i 
of infinite Service to Society. But their ſpeculative Opinions led 
them to reject it. What was to be done? Telling what they 
thought the Truth would be injurious, on the Suppoſition, both to 
Society and themſelves. And (as he aſſures us) Feen, to expoſe 
one's ſelf to manifeſt Danger for the ſake of propagating one's Religion, 
ſeems 10 carry a Contradiction in itſelf. Here then their Principle of 
ſaying one thing when they thought another, came in Pr actice, nothing 
being left, but to profe eſs 1 in public, and believe in private. But he 
will toy, perhaps, that ſincere impartial Inquirers after Truth, like 
his Philoſophers, .could not, after the moſt careſul Examination, rejet 
the Doctrine of future Rewards and Puniſhments, Why not, 1 
aſk him? They might be as coſtive of Belief, for ought he knows, 


P. 43. | 
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as his favourite Claſs of Free-thinkers; who, with the ſame Quali- 
fications, reject all Revelation in general. But it ran ſtrangely in 
his Head, that if. I thought the Philoſophers practiſed the double 
Doctrine on, the Point in queſtion, I mult needs ſuppoſe they had 
no fixed Principles. But it is very unreaſonable (ſays he) and unjuſt 
from hence to conclude, that they who do ſo, have no Belief of their 
own, or that they think all Religion whatever the Invention of deſigning 
Men k. And again 80 that, notwithſtanding their double Doctrine, 
bey bad Full ſome fix d ones of their own +. Why, thou mighty De-- 
fender of Heathen Wiſdom! who ever ſaid they had not! Or who 
but ſuch a Defender would not have ſeen, that all the force of my 
Argument reſts upon this very Truth, that. they had ous Princi= . 
ples, that they. had a Belief of 1 their own? 
But as if he had not done enough in this obliging way, hs will: 
go on, and prove for me, that de. double Doctrine Was not about 
different. Opinions, but the ſame. * indeed thought we: incumbent 
on me to ſhew this: - becauſe it was bringing my Argument home 
to the Point, that a Future State was one of the Objects of the 
. double Dicbrine. But how it could be made to ſerve. his Purpoſe, . 
was quite beyond by reach. Judge then of my Surprize, when I. 
ſaw him attempt to prove it at large; and to conclude his Proof 
thus: I. appears then that the external Do#rine related lo the fame 
thing as the internal 4. 1 was ſome time at a loſs for his Meaning- 


in the former Caſe : but here 1 gave over the Search as deſperate. 
Not but I concluded there was Miſchief ſomewhere. At laſt I. 
found this ſlender thing of an Argument lie lurking under a C 


nundrum. I don't know whether it will bear the handling; but 
E preſent it hangs together thus: “ The external Doctrine re- 
lated to the ſame thing as the internal. Now 2 Future State 
4 3 is one thing, and no Future State, another. Theſe therefore 
being #20, could not be the Object of the double Doctrine, which 


was concerned with one OY oe.” But our Advocate 15. wy 


far: 
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far from being able to make a good Argument, that, to the Shame 
of his Profeſſion, he knows not how to make a good 2uibble. For 
J had all along affirmed the Philoſophers, both in their external 
and internal teaching, held a Future State (here's his one and 
the ſame thing for him :) In their external, a Future State with 
Rewards and Puniſhments; in their internal, a F uture State ib. 


_ out them. 


But though he contends, that e external Doftrine related to the 
aw thing with the internal, yet it does not (he days) in the leaft ap- 
pear, that the ee believed one thing, and taught a quite con 


trary to the People *, This is ſtrange indeed. Theſe Philoſophers 
then muſt be like their Advocate, and teach nothing. Otherwiſe, 
if the external T eaching was for the People, and the internal what 
the People could not be truſted with, and both about the ſame 
thing, the two W 
_ contrary Pn, But, perhaps, in the Humour he is now | 
in, an Authority may be better liked than a Reaſon. I will 
give him one above all Exception: His own. In another Place he 
tells us, it did fully appear, that the Philoſophers believed one thing, 2 
and taught a quite contrary 10 the People ; for he ſays— 
'TERNAL THEREFORE MUST BE JUST THE REVERSE to the internal] 5 


ays of Teaching muſt certainly proceed upon 


WITH RELATION To THE SAME POINTS 1. 
Iv. 


Our Advocate hats given me ſo little room to 6 el with him 


on this Head, that the Reader muſt needs have had a very poor 
and meagre Entertainment. Nothing but a ſtill- born Blunder, and 
the Ghoſt of a departed Quibble. He muſt therefore be coritent 
to make out his Treat with what cold Scraps I can pick * from 
the over-ſodden Crambe of his Logic and Literature. 


In the fifth Page he ſays, Mr. Warburton ExpRESSE.8 e very 


AMBIGUOUSLY, where he alerts that they held it lawful, for the public 
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good, to ſay one thing when. they thought another, Fox, in the pre- 
ent Queſtion, if” we underſtand by this, that the Philoſophers believed 
a Future State in a ſpiritual, refined, and rational Senſe, while they 
Sometimes countenanced the People in their groſs, vulgar, and corpo- 
real Notions of it, then what he lays down. is certainly true: But if 
we underſland it, As. HE INTENDS WE SHOULD, hat the Philoſophers: 
preached the Doctrine of a Future State to the People, while themſelves: 
believed the contrary, viz. that there was no ſuture State of Rewards. 
and Punſoments.a at all ; then his N on the Philofo pers. 1s abſolutely 
Falſe. . wy 
The Logic of this incomparable Period ſtands thus : 
I. Firſt I talk ambiguouſly, BECAUSE it is in his Power to-miſ- | 
derſtand me; for in the preſent Caſe (ſays he) if we underfland, &c. 
not becauſe of any thing I myſelf ſaid, or omitted to ſay. For 
When I aſſerted what he here lays to my Charge, I had added, 
that the Philoſophers preached the Dodrine of a a ſuture State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to the People, while themſelves believed the. 
contrary; and. repeated it ſo often over, that this Writer him- 
ſelf, who accuſes me of expreſſing myſelf ambiguouſly,.  confeſles,, 
in the very Attempt to prove his Accuſation, that he knows mx 
Meaning. But if. Wwe undenſ. land it (fays ny: As HE INTENDS WE. 
1 | 
2. Secondly, I talk. PETR BECAUSE, in his Senſe. of the 
Words, they are true, in mine, not true. 
Iheſe are ſuch Diſcoveries in the Art of Reaſoning, that, » 4 
could almoſt wiſh the Author would add a Chapter of Ambi- 
guities to our common Taps A zk, III afſure bim, very nel 
wanted. 
In his . Phy we. have theſe Words, Notwithlandng | 
| which Liz. the double doctrine], the Deſign and End of the. Phi. 
75 gſophers in both, was till in general the ſame, that is, 10 improve. 
Mankind as much as they would bear; and the Dofrines. in Sub 


ane and at the bottom Were all along one and the Jame ; . JosT AS; 
Hue. | 
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true Chriftianity May now BE, though in fome Countries ſcarce dif- 
. cernible, being overwhelmed with Legends, falſe Miracles, Image- 
worſhip, and all the Trumpery of Popiſh Superſiition. 
Here's a. Period, let me tell you, that has no weak Side of Senſe, 
but is impenetrable all round. Does he mean that the external 
and internal Doctrines of the Philoſophers were in general the 
ſame, juſt as pure Chriſtianity, and corrupt Chriſtianity over- 
-whelmed with Legends, falſe Miracles, Image. worſhip, and all the 
Trumpery of Popiſh Superſtition, are in general the ſame? Or does 
he mean that the external and internal Doctrines of the Philoſo- 
| phers were both to improve Mankind as much as they could bear, 
Juſt as pure Chriſtianity, and corrupt Chriſtianity ovorwhelmed with 
Legends, falſe Miracles, Image-worſh1p, and all the 7. rumpery of 
Popiſh Superflition, are both to improve Mankind as much as 
they can bear? Or laſtly, which perhaps ſhould have been 
aſked firſt, had he any Meaning at all? However it is every Way 
ft profound, that I ſhould adviſe him to add a Chapter of Compariſins 
to his Chapter of Ambiguities, that the one may furniſh us with 
Examples to fit his Rules in the other. This ſhall ſuffice at r preſent 
bor a Specimen of his Art of Reaſoning. : 
Leet us turn to his Literature, and ſee firſt how be manages his 5 
Latin Tranſlations. - 
He gives us the following Quotation from Elian- 8 Wi . 72 : 
tory * Ita vero etiam Socratem non explicite differere ; fi quis autem 
"G3 - Difertationes CONVERTAT, planifſimas eſſe ; and tranſlates it 
thus: Socrates uſed to talk ambiguouſly ; but if any one turns and 
_ $IFTs his Diſcourſes WITH TION nt will * moſt Plain 5 
and eaſ 1. 8 8 
The Reader will ſeek to no o Purpose in the Latin for F; 72 with 85 
| Attention ; but this was the Paraphraſe of a Word he did not un⸗ 
derſtand, convertat, gol, uſed by the Author in alluſion to its 
literal, not Arena Senſe. lian had * before told a Ly of 


*L, xiv, C 75. 8 ; . 1 b. 28. 
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one, a Connoiſſeur like our Advocate, who would needs have a Horſe 
painted rolling' on his Back. The Artiſt brought him a running | 
Horſe ; which not contenting him, the other put it into the Poſ- | 
ture required, by turning the Picture upſide down. Turn Socrates 
thus, ſays Aſian, and you have his true Meaning. That i is, une „ 9 
derfiand him by Contraries. And this Rule was given with Judg- Sn ppb bes þ 
ment. For Socrates being perpetually ironical, take him in the re- SP 
| verſe, and he is in his right Senſes. But our Advocate knew as "= 
little of Sacrates's Character as of his Tranſlator's Latin. Pauſo= 1 1 
nem enim Pictorem, quum audiviſſet a quodam, ut volutantem fe | eg 
„ equum pingeret, currentem eum pinxiſe. Quums igitur is qui tabulam 
« pingendam locdrat, indignaretur, tanquam contra patlum ille pinx- 
et, roſpondiſſe Pitt rem, VERTE [ri geh] Tabulam, & ita volu- 
tans tibi eſto Equus; qui nunc eft currens. Ita vero etiam Socratem 
non explicit? alſſerere; fi quis autem eas Diſſertationes CONVERTAT | 
4 [pres] planiſimas gſe. Let us now ſee how ably he acquits 
himſelf of his Original Writers. 
le brings a Paſſage from Macrobius i in REY Words, 55 nid 4 | 
: his afſ gnare conantur, gue non ſermonem tantummodo, ſed cogitationem 
quogue humanam ſuperant, ad femilitudines & exempla confugiunt.— Sic 
ihſa Myſteria figurarum cuniculis operiuntur ; ne vel hæc adeptis nuda 
rerum talium ſe Natura præbeat; ſed Summatibus tantum Viris Sapi- — 
entia Inter preie vert Arcani conſciis; contenti ſint Religui 4d rr | | 
nem fguris de -fendentibus a vililate fſecretum, 1. Macrob. 2. —_——_— i 
1694. Which he tranſlates thus, To THE SAME PurPosE Macro- 
« bjus, ſpeaking of God and Nature,” ſays, The Philoſophers when : 
o they treated of ſuch Subjects as were beyond all our Words, and ex- 
ceeded even our Thoughts, they had Recourſe to Similies and Allufions. ; 
For THAT THESE THiNGs WERE AS MysTERIES, WHICH THE 
WISE ONLY WERE CAPABLE OF RECEIVING ; Out that others 
e be content WITH AN AWFUL VENERATION for them under the. 
Veil f Figures and Allegories, LEST THEY SHOULD BE DESPISED s.: 
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This comes of Preethinking, and leaving his Schzol-books to the 


Clergy : who owe him a Shame for that contemptuous Donation *. 


1. We ſee here, he makes the Words, Si quid de his afſignare co- 


 nantur, to conſugiunt, to relate to the double Doctrine of the Philoſo- 


phers, as is evident by this Introduction, To the fame Purpoſe Ma- 
crobius. To what Purpoſe, I beſeech you? Why, to the Purpoſe 
of Burnet's Words immediately preceding, which expreſsly treat of 


the Nature of be twofold Doctrine of the Ancients. But who but a2 
Fr eethinker would not have found that theſe of Macrobius relate to 
a quite different thing? namely, the Inability of exprefling ſpiritual # 
and abſtract Ideas any otherwiſe than by Words conveying ſenſible 
and material Images. Not, like the external DoFrine, a Matter of 
Choice, but Neceſſity ; a Neceſſity ariſing from the Nature of Things. 
A Way of ſpeaking the Philoſophers could not avoid, even when 
conveying their internal Do8rine to their Adeprs.. But now the 
Reader will be apt to afk, If this be' fo, as-is evident even from 
the Words themſelves, what muſt © we do with the reſt of the Paſ- 
ſage, beginning at Sic 2 7 Myfterid— 
the double Doctrine; for it gives a Reaſon. why Men have Recourſe mw 
Similies and Alluf ons, a Reaſon founded in the Nature aud Expe- | 
diency of the double Dofrine? What ſhall T fay? that our Advo- 
Gate has wilfully murdered and diſmembered poor Macrobius : Fo, - 
that it was mere Chance-medley ? Let the Reader determine. t 
is ſufficient he be made to know, that the latter Part of the Quo- 
tation, beginning at Sic ipfa Myfeeria, has no other Relation to the 
former Part, beginning at $; quid de his affignare, than 1 15 between 5 
i two 1 ſet in direct Oppoſition to one another. | 


Macrobius had obſerved, that the Philoſophers aig" not alle | 


ts ki in all their Diſputations ; - but in thoſe only which re- 
lated to the Soul, the HRAvENLY Bopiks, and the HxRO-Gops. 
On the contrary, when they diſcourſed of the [7 rſt Cauſe, and the 

Mind proceeding from him, that then every. thing was delivered 


q See the Quotation, at p. 17 4s — 
58 agreeably 


which does indeed relate to 
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agreeably to ſtrict Truth. Sciendum eft tamen non in omnem Dy 
e putationem Philoſo pos admittere fabuloſa vel licita *, ſed his uti 
40 folent, cum vel de anima, vel de ERIIs, . es opp Porr Es- 
„ TATIBUS, vel de CETERIS Dis loguuntur. Ceterum cum ad ſum— 
num & principem Omnium Deum, qui apud Græcos 1 ayabov qui 
% pro e709 NunCUpalur, tractatus ſe audet attollere; vel ad Men- 
tem, quam GEræci vd appellant, Originales rerum ſpecies, que iJou 


4 difte ſunt, continentem, ex ſummo natam & projeftam Deo: Cum 
de his, inquam, loguuntur, Summo Deo & Mente, nibil fabul; um 


4 ßenitus attingunt.” But then he immediately ſubjoins, in the 
Words in Queſtion, that, though here they ſpoke nothing but the 
Truth, yet, by Reaſon of the high Abſtraction and ſpiritual Nature 


of the Subject, they were unavoidably at a loſs for adequate Ex- 
preſſions, and therefore obliged to ſpeak figuratively, that 1 is, make 
uſe of ſenſible and material Images. SED $I QUID DE HIS Assi 
NARE CONANTUR, QUA NON SERMONEM TANTUMMODO, SED 
, .CoG1TATIONEM rem HUMANAM SUPERANT, AD SIMILITUDI- ; 


NES ET ExEMpL A CONFUGIUNT, 


When Macrobius had ſaid this, and illuftrated the laſt „eee 


tion by an Example from Plato, he goes on to the other Part ot 
his Subject, namely, to tell us how the Philoſophers managed when 
they treated of the other Gods and the Soul; then (he ſays) they 
admitted of the fabulous ; not childiſhly, or to pleaſe a wanton | 
Imagination, but becauſe they knew that expoſing Nature, naked as 
| ſhe was, would be greatly injurious to her. Who, as ſhe with- 
draws herſelf from the Knowledge of the Vulgar by her various 
eee and Diſguiſe of Fon on it 1s her Pleaſure that the 


l * Al the old ae had theſe Words - licita : the more modern, not Fkoowſos 


what to make of them, fairly ſunk them, | Gronovius takes notice of the Fraud, and f 


reſlores them to their Place, but in order finally to degrade them on a fair Hearing, 
He ſays they are corrupt, and ſhould be read wel fila, But licita is the genuine Word, 
which this Critic would have ſeen, had he apprehended that it ſignified thoſe theological 
Fables allowed of by public Authority, So that fabuloſa vel licita ſignify either ſuch Fables as 
the Fang? ler, themſelves invented, or {ors as they borrowed «ff om the fopular Belief. 


Bb 2 — Philoſophers | 
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Philoſophers ſhould handle her Secrets in Fable and Allegory.— 
« De Diis autem, ut dixi, ceteris, & de Anima non fruſtra fe, nec 
« ut oblectent, ad Fabuloſa convertunt; ſed quia ſeiunt Inimicam 
<« eſſe Naturæ apertam nudamque ex poſitionem ſui: quæ ſicut vul- 
i garibus Hominum ſenſibus intellectum ſui vario rerum T EGMINE 
© 0FERIMENTOQUE ſubtraxit; ita a prudentibus Arcana ſua voluit 
40 per Fabuloſa traQtari.” — Then follow the reſt of the Words, 
which fhould be tranſlated thus: So the Myſteries themſelves are hid 
under the Deceits of figurative Repreſentations, left the naked Truth 
ſhould obtrude itſelf even on the Initiated. But while the Greateſt 
Men, with Wiſdom for their Guide, are conſcious of the true Secret; 
the refl may be well content with ſuch Repreſentations as ſecure the dig- 
nity of the Secret, and are contrived to excite their Veneration. Sic 
ISA MysTERIA FIGURARUM CUNICULIS OPERIUN TUR, NE VEL 
nc ADEPTIS NUDA RERUM TALIUM 8E NATURA PREBEAT : 
Sr D $UMMATIBUS TANTUM ViRIs, SarIENTIA INTERPRETE, 
VERI ARCANI CONSCIIS, CONTENTI SINT RELIQUI AD VENE= 
| RATIONEM FIGURIS DEFENDENTIBUS A VILITATE SECRETUM, 
The Reader now ſees that his Period, and the other, beginning 
with S/ guid de his aſſig gnare, which our Advocate had tacked to it, 
are ſo far from belonging to one another, that the firſt deſcribes 
the unavoidable Condition that attends the ſpeaking Truth ; the 
other the Advantages that may be reaped from /ying. But as ill as 
he underſtood the Original, his own bad Tranſlation, methinks, 
might have informed him, that the two Parts of the Quotation 
would have nothing to do with one another, they are ſo full of 
: Contradiction. The firſt Part ſays, the high Subjects there ſpoken - 
of are beyond all our Words, and exceed even our J. boughts, The ſe- 
cond Part ſays no fuch Matter, the ww iſe are capable receiving them. 
For the reft, they muſt do as they can ; 5 Be content with, 1 do not 3 
know what, an awful Veneration, Ge. But more of this Matter 
Preſently. - 
9. For I have not yet done with" this wetdrouws: cee of old 
Philofophy, We have ſeen how he has acquitted himſelf as to the 
general . 
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general Purport of the Qyoration: Let us now ſee whether he be 
—_— happy in the Senſe he gives of the Words and Phraſes. 
The learned Reader perceives, that the Words laſt quoted, Sic = 
ſa Myfteria, &c. are an Illuſtration and Inforcement, taken from 1 
the Practice of the Myſteries, of the foregoing Obſervation, that it 
was commendable to hide ſome things under Fables. . How does our 
Advocate tranſlate Sic ipſa Myſteria? Thus, Fox THESE THIN SC 
WERE As MYSTERIES. So, from an Hluflration he makes it an 1/la- 
tion: And Myfteria, the Rites ſo called, he degrades to a ſimple Se- 
cret. 81 FoR — IrsA THESE THnNGs—MYSTERIA . WERE * as 
Mreranins ,——A hopeful Scholar! He had Reaſon to upbraid us 
with the Memory of our School-books *, Well, but what are theſe . 
things that are ſo like Myſteries ? Why, even by his own Aocount, . 
 abfira#t Ideas expreſſed in metaphorical Terms. According to-this, . 
the D1rcTIoNARY ſhould be the moſt myſterious Book in the World : 8 — 
And fo, I ſuppoſe, our Freethinker found it: And having a natural! . i 
Averſion to Mypeeries, ms turned himſelf 10 Studjes * ak another „ Rn. 
- Nature ＋. : 
The next t Words, Sherri Out operiintur, he has vad = 
cover untranſlated, and with good Reaſon. For as they allude to the : 
Shews of the Myſteries repreſented in ſabterraneous Places, he could ' | „„ 
have no kind of Conception of them. The next ne vel hœc Adeptis 1 
nuda rerum talium ſe Natura præbeat, undergo the ſame Neglect; is "1 
and on the ſame Account. He knew not what to. make of pke, : a 
the Initiated; and he thought too it contradicted e 
The next Sed Summatibus tantum Viris, Sapientia Interprete,- ver! 
1 m conſeiis. Here he breaks Silence, and, on my Word, to the 
- Purpoſe, wulch THE WISE ONLY WERE CAPABLE OF RECEIVING. - 
 Sapientia Interprete, the Wi iſe only are capable of receiving. Not- 
withſtanding the Difference of Number, it is plain he thought 
Sapientia Interprete was put in Appofition to Summatibus Viris. He 
did not ſee the Conſtruction was Summatibus Viris veri Arcani con- 
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fciis, Sapientid Interprete, nor that the Sapientia Interpres alluded-ts | 


the Hierophant of the Myſteries, who explained the Secret to the 
moſt capable of the Initiated, the Summatibus Viris; by which 


Macrobius meant Heroes, Princes, Legiſlators, in Alluſion to their 


old Practice, of ſeeking Initiation into the greater Myſteries *. And 


thoſe he had diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the initiated, by the 
foregoing Words, ne vel bac . nuda rerum lalium n Natura 


prabeat, 


Ps concluding Words are, Contents 2 mnt. „Rays ud J. ln . 
Nguris de  defendentibus a Vilitate Secretum, which he tranſlates, but 
that others ſhould be content WITH AN AWFUL VENERATION FOR 
THEM, under the Veil of Figures and Allegories, LEST THEY SHOULD | 
BE DESPISED. What is meant by a Morſbipper's being content with 
an awful Veneration J do not underſtand : Much leſs his being con- 

tent with an awful Veneration, left the things venerated ſhould be 
| deſpiſed. The Object worſhipped indeed may be well enough ſaid 
to be content with an awful Veneration, left, if it ſhould be unreaſon- 
able, and expect more, it might come to be deſpiſed. But, as our 
profound Tranſlator well obſerves, Theſe Things are as Myſteries, 
and ſo we will leave them. However, the learned Reader ſees he 
took contents fint Reliqui ad Venerationem Figuris, to be the ſame as 
ontenti fint Reliqui veneratione Figurarum, whereas it is equivalent 

. to contenti int Reliqui Figuris ad Venerationem excogitatis ; and ſhould 
be tranſlated thus: The reſt may be well content with ſuch Repreſen- 
tations as ſecure the Dignity of the Secret, and are contrived 10 excite 
their Veneration. What muſt we think of our Advocate? Does 

not he come well inſtructed in his Cauſe ? Which ſhall we admire 
moſt ; his Modeſty, his Learning, or his Good Faith? But his 
Tranſſations, of which his Book is almoſt all made up, abound with 
theſe Beauties; I ſhall therefore reſerve the Examination of chem | 
for a Work by itſelf, and leave him at preſent, l 


ws WW ith all his bluſhing Honours thick upon him. 


. Divine Legation, Vol. I, p. 243+ 
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cannot be angry nor hurt any ene. To this Tully replies, and owns - 
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Our 1 goes on to the ſecond of the Arguments, which, b 
in his Apprehenfion, affects the preſent Queſtion : namely, that the 4 
 Nhilsſophers held ſome fundamental Principles, which were altogether 
inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of future Rewards and Puniſhments, Of 
theſe he tells us, and, indeed, tells us fairly, that the firſt was, that 
God could neither be. angry nar hurt any one, The ſecond, that the 
Soul 2was a diſcerped Part of the Whole, and that this Whole Was Cod, 
into whom it was again to be reſolved *. I 
Theſe he undertakes to examine in 4 Order. 
From the fie, that God could not be angry nor hurt any one, X 

Pen this Concluſion, that they could not believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Which I endeavoured to ſupport from 

2 Paſſage in Tully's Offices to this Effect. The Writer! is commend- 
ing Regulus for keeping his Oath. But (ſays he) it may be object- 
ed, what is there in an Oath? The Violator need not fear the 
Puniſhment of Heaven, for al! the Philoſophers hold hat God 
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that indeed it was a Conſequence of the general Opinion of God's V 
nit being angry, that the perjured Man had nothing to fear from 5 — 
the divine Vengeance. But then it was not this Fear, which —_ 
indeed nothing, but Juſtice and good F aith which made the real 
Sanction, or moral Obligation of an Oath. «© Quid eſt igitur, dix- 
*« erit quis, in Jurcjurando ? Num jratum timemus Jovem? At. 
hoc quidem commune eſt. omnium Philoſophorum, numquam nec 
« iraſci Deum, nec nacere——Hzec quidem Ratio non magis contra 
„ Regulum quam contra omne Jusjurandum valet: ſed in Jureju- 5 
e rando non qui Metus, ſed quæ Vis ſit, debet intelligi. Eſt. enim 
« Jusjurandum Affirmatio religioſa. Quod autem affirmate, quaſi 
&« Deo Teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum eſt : jam enim non ad 
„ Iram Neem, quæ nulla eſt ; ſed ad Juſtitiam & ad Fidem 
eee 
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.1.'Now .what ſays our Advocate to this? + Upon the whole «of 
this Authority (he ſays) I think it appears that the Okjxc rox rightly 
cited an Opinion of the Philoſophers, but, miſtaking the true Mean- 

ing, drew a wrong Concluſion from it. Tully, vor TROUBLING 
| HIMSELF TO CONFUTE OR SET HIM RIGHT, goes on with his Purpoſe, 
and proves the intrinſic Sacredneſs and Obligation of an Oath, without 
regarding the Circumſtances of Hope or Fear *, What an Idea has he 
here given us of this great Reaſoner.! Tully .thinks an Objector 
worth taking notice of, and yet WILL NOT TROUBLE HIMSELF TO 
+CONFUTE HM. Without doubt our Advocate here compared Tully 
to himſelf for reaſoning; as before he had compared himſelf to 
Chief Juſtice Hale for Greek. And becauſe he can write books 
againſt an Ogjeckor + without troubling himſelf to - confute him, he 
thought Twly might do ſo too. But the beſt of the Story 1 is, that 
this OhjeFor proves to be 7 ully's own ſelf: Dixerit quis, a Man 
”_ ,might perhaps objef (ſays he). And ſure Tully did not miftake the 
true meaning of a common Opinion. And as for a voluntary Slip, it 
was not His Way, as it is this Author's, to make Blunders, and 
paſs them off for other Men's, with a dixerit aliguis. But it ſeems, 
Tully not only m frook the true Meaning, but drew a wrong Conchi= 
ion from it. This is hard. And, harder ſtill, he had not the 
Patience to ſtay and ſet himſelf right. But ſure, if he had all this 
Leiſure to diſcredit his own Judgment, by inventing wrong Mean- 
ings, and drawing worſe Concluſions, he would have found time 
to reſtore himſelf to his Reader's Opinion by confuting them. But - 
then, whether the Objection was Tully's or another Man's, what a 
low Opinion muſt Tully have, in the mean time, of the Importance 5 
of a Future State to Society, if, in a Book of Offices, he would not 
trouble himſel to.confute or ſet an Objector right, whom he had 
brought i in with a miſtaken Argument that overturned :? There 
is indeed a Time when a ſerious Writer would not trouble Bimſelf to 
confure's or ſet a Wrangler right. And it is ſuch an one as ab, where 


* P. 49. . + see bis Tide-pig : 8 
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the Perverſity is ſo great, as to become an Inſult upon every Reader's 
Underſtanding, - 
2. But his Tranſlation is in all reſpects as curious as his Comment. 


It follows in theſe Words: But ſome one might object and ſoy, that 
Regulus need be under no Apprehenfion from the Breach of his Oath, of 
bis being puniſhed by the Gods, fince it is a WELL KNOWN SAYING | 


among ſt Philoſophers, That God cannot be angry. * Tully, in an ſwer 


„to this, ſays” that this might be a Reaſon not only again ſi Regu- 
lus, but againſt all Oaths whatſoever ; for (lays he) in ſwearing it is T 
not the Fear of Puniſhment, but the Ex FIA and IMPORTANCE- 
of it, which is to be regarded; for an Oath is a religious Affirmation 
made in the Preſence of God, and as ſuch ought to be ſolemnly obſerved. ; 


To conclude then, it is not the Anger of the Gods, which is NOTHING: 


[in THz PRESENT Cas] but Juſtice and Good Faith which is LE: 


: e x to be RESPECTED *. 


Hoc quidem COMMUNE eft OMNIUM Philo fo bed, 5 Tull ly. TO 
75 @ WELL-KNOWN SAYING AMONGST the Philoſophers, ſays his 
Tranſlator, inſtead of, this is a Te enet e common to all the n 8 2 


commune Dogma, Decretum. 


In Furejurando (ſays J. ully ) non qui ls fed q que Vis * debet 3 
Inv In ſwearing (ſays his Tranſlator) it is not the Fear of 
Pun iſhment, but the Erricac and Iron TANCE of it which is to 
be regarded. The pretended Objector obſerving that the People 
were chiefly influenced, in their Oaths, by the Fear of Divine 
Puniſhment, argues againſt the Efficacy of Oaths in this Manner. 
All the Philoſophers (ſays he) hold that God cannot be angry, 
therefore he cannot puniſh ; conſequently Oaths will have no Eſi- g 
cacy, or there will be nothing in an Oath. To this Tully gives a = 
plain Anſwer. The Efficacy of an Oath (ſays he) is not to be mea- | 
ſured by the Degree of Fear that attends the taking it, but by the 
moral Obligation of keeping it, that is, by its proper Sancbion. In 
Fenn, non qui Met us, fea gue Vis fit debet 2 Literally, 
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in fearing it ought to be confidered, not what Fear attends it, but 
what Sanction it hath, And then ſhews, this Sanction to be good 
Faith. All here is cloſe and well argued, Let us now hear how 
his Tranſlator makes him reaſon, An Oath (fays the Objector) is- 
of no Exxicaer [quid eff in Furejurands ?} becauſe Fear is no 
more. Oh, replies Tully, it is not Fear, but the Epricacy and 
IMPORTANCE of an Oath that is to be regarded. Admirably con- 
| cluded. And had Twlly reaſoned thus, I ſhould have believed he 
had forgot bis Greek * and turned Pune, if t0 Studies of _ another 555 
rn 
But the 8 * Tranflations is the following: Tully; ; I 
enim non ad Tram Deorum, QUuX. NULLA EST. His Tranſlator ; To: 
oonclude then, it is not the Anger of the Gods, qwhich is NOTHING [1N 
THE PRESENT cas] Nu nulla eff Here he believed in good 
| earneſt that gue nulla off was equivalent to que nibil ad rem hertinet: 
and fo it may be, for ought I know, in his Law-Latm, but in 
. 5, it fignifies the ſame as que vana & commentitia eft,. 
Tully; fed ad Juſtitiam & ad Fidem PERTINET. His Tranſlator ;: 
Ts but Fuftice and Good Faith which is (11vEDIATELY] to be RE- 
 SPECTED.. Pertinet, immediately to be reſpected. He could not find: 
the Nominative Caſe to his Verb, and ſo took pertines to be the im- 
perſonal. But another time let him remember jt is governed of 10. 
Fam enim [id quod promiſeris] non ad Iram Deorum, qua nulla of, 
fed ad Juſtitiam & ad Fidem pertinet. Literally thus, For now- 
what you have promiſed relates not to. the Anger of the Gods, which ö 
is indeed no Anger, but to Fuftice and Good Faith. This concludes 
the Argument very logically. But our Advocate ſays, Juftice and 
good Faith is IMMEDIATELY 10 be reſpected: Which vitiates the 
whole Reaſoning. Firſt, as theſe Words do not imply the Sanction, 
the very thing Tully is here fixing. Secondly, as they do imply 
that ſomething elſe was to be robes, the wur ching Tull ty is here ; 
oppoſing, 
____ Is not this an hls 8 of his old 4 Philoſophers? Vet the ; 
2 popes Man did his beſt ; and, without doubt, laboured hard. With 
IJ "what 0 
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OR Gravity does he introduce this Subject! From the frf Prin- 
Ciple] bat God could not be angry nor hurt any one, be (Mr. W.] draws 
4 Conclufion, that they could believe no future State, &c. which be 
Mi ppg to ſupport by a Paſage m Tully, the TRUE SENSE of 
which, when CONSIDERED, will not, as I apprehend, anfiver his 


* 
VI. 


But he will Qill go on: T 0 y (fays he) that the Ancients did 
not draw the ame Concluſion from this Opinion of the Philoſophers, as 
the Objector in I WPF. or Mr. Warburton, it appears in many places 

| that they believed What? that the Gops actually puniſhed this 
very Crime, and that Men incurred their Anger and D. iſpleaſure by 

committing it T. And ſo ſay I too. Nay more, I ſhew at large F 
the Conſiſtency of this Belief, that the Gods puniſhed, with that 
8 other, that the one God did not. And yet to eſtabliſh this important 

8 Point he brings two Witneſſes, Cornelius Nepos and Xenophon. 

But, as if conſcious of the Impertinence, he talks more to the 

Purpoſe in what follows. And that Mr, Warburton's D; Ninction 
| between the Anger of Demons and that of the Supreme Being may have 
no Place here, it may be neceſſary to ſhew by a Paſſage or two, that, 
as to the Effetls, the ſame is aſſerted of the SurxEME Go &. This 
is ſaying ſomething. But now to his Evidence. The firſt he pro- 
duces are three Poets. Hefe od (ſays he) zells us, that he who ſpeaks 
the Truth in public, will be rewarded by all-ſeeing Jove ; but he who 
forfwears bimſelf is irreparably loft, and his Poſterity ſhall come to 
nothing, but the Generation of ihe Fuſl ſhall flouriſh. And Phocylides, | 
. For ſivear not thyſelf either inadvertently or. knowingly, for the immortal 
| God hateth a falſe Oath; and others bave Spoke 10 the fax Ld a lb 
for which he quotes Lad. 167. 


= as. 47, YR, N * P. co. . 2 Divine Legat. vol, II. p. 8 5, & ſeq. 5 
5 P. 52. I F. 52, 53. F 
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1. Let us attend to the Queſtion. It is, Whether the Greek: Phi- 
Loſophers believed the One Supreme Gd puniſhed and rewarded? And 
for the Proof of the Affirmative, he brings u us three Greek Ports. But 
this is not tlie worſt 5; 
2. Two of theſe Poets do not 0 Wend as pak is the e 
Being, but of the falſe Idol Gods of the People. Homer and Heſſod 
expreſly call the God, they here fpeak of as the Rewarder and Pu- 
niſher of true and falſe Swearers, ZEYE KPONIAHE, Jupiter Satur- 
nus. Now it will be News, I ſuppoſe, to this Writer, that Jupiter 
i” Saturnius was. not the One Supreme Being, but Jupiter the Son of Sa- 
turn, an Idol-Deity, though ſet at the Head of the College. 
The other Greek Poet is, if poſſible, ſtill leſs to his Purpoſe. For 
5 he happens to be no Heathen at all; indeed not ſo honeſt a Man: 
buta falſe Chriſtian, the Diſgrace of our holy Religion, who would 
. pe himſelf on the World for old Phocylides the Milefian, contem- 
5 porary with Theognis. But the Impoſture hath been detected by 
Critics of the firſt Order, ſuch as Foſoph Scaliger, Ger. and / 14 4 
Fus, D. Heinſius, Huetius, Rejſkius, Barthius, T aubman, &. To 
the abundant Arguments they have produced, we may add this very. 8 
1 Expreſſion, cited by my Adverſary, Velden geb yle. Oeog PAST 
3. But had theſe Poets been Philo oſophers, and their las! N 
the Supreme, who, unleſs it was our Advocate, would not have 
ſeen that, in popular Writings, they muſt needs talk popu- 
||| _ larly, and keep an er Opinion,” ſo deſtructive of nc ts to 
48 Ow themſelves? ? 
VV But he comes yet cloſer to the W 17 pk FE Gon bg 
ol 5 doll execute Vengeance on him, who, Nichng the awful Majeſty of his | 
5 — Divine Power, ſhall at any time forſwear himſel *. He hath given 
us a Philoſopher at laſt we ſee; but to underſtand with | what AK 5 
5 _ we muſt again ſtate the Queſtion, + 
| 8 . Which is, whether the Greek Philoſophers b BELIEVED that 
| ö „%% ᷑ TTT the Supreme God 7 and rewarded. Now our r Advocate bath 
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.ozned, and, what is more, hath proved that the Philoſophers had 


a two-fold Doctrine, an internal and an external; that the one 
contained Matter of Belief, the other of Utility. I have proved (to 


which our Advocate hath ſaid nothing) that the Philoſophers di- 
vided their Writings into two Claſſes, the exoteric and eſoteric 3 and 


that this very Book of Plato, intituled, Of Laus, from. whence 


he hath taken the Paſſage above, was of the exoteric kind. Yet for 


all this, he can without bluſhing, or, perhaps, without knowing 


hy he ſhould bluſh, quote the Book / Laws, for Plato's real Sen- 
timents, in contradiction to what Tully and Ladtantius tell us was 

Part of the efoteric Doctrine of all the Philofophers. The impar- 
tial Reader with hardly reflect on this without ſome Sort of Pity or 


Indignation. But what will he ſay when I tell him that this 


Fallacy, with others as groſs, that have been and ſhall be taken 
notice of in their Place, run through every Page of his Performance? 


2. But we have not yet done with this Quotation from Plato. 


It is doomed to undergo a ſtill greater Diſgrace. In an evil Hour 
did our Advocate forget his Greek, unconſcious that Fate and Free- 
thinking had decreed to. raiſe him up, in Spite of Nature, for the 
Preparer of the Way to pure Pagan ner, with his 


Petite binc, Fuveneſque, Seneſque,. 


Finen animo certum miſer que viatica canis 9. 


5 For here Serranus hath given him a terrible 2 pro quo; eh ks 
bath innocently ſwallowed. This Tranſlator makes Plato fay Deus 
 illum Odio proſequitur, gut SACROSANCTA Divine NuMINIs Autho-. 
ritate neglecta falſum Juramentum dicit +, But Plato ſays no ſuch. 
thing, He ſpeaks of the Gops, in the p. ural, ſuch. as the People: 
worſhipped. The whole Paſſage is in theſe Words: Let no Man, when: 
he invokes the Gops for his Truth, mix any thing. of Falſhood, Fraud, 
or Inſincerity, either in his Word or Deed ;. unleſs be chuſes to become: 


* The Motto to his. Title-page.. 


+ Plat. 917, a. Ed. Ser. 


moſt 
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#noft hateful to the Gods. As in the fit Place is he, who, without any 
Reverence to the Gops, ſwears falſely: And in the feeond Place, be, 
*who lies before his Betters. WVeus©- adh. gan, lend #TETI, unde r. 
Ae Hen, yerO- s ο,½. GENN, ire Moyw faire tpyw pg eier, ö 
1 Requires Os | Dir e We ſays Serranus rightly here] sc! 
N 878. d' E E 0 c bers oH bevdele under @pov]iCy OEQA ; debe 
£©- Gt, © 9 Ev sy 167 K pesT]oveuy br webos hc. Had our Advocate 
had the leaſt Tafte of Antiquity, he might have ſeen, from the 
concluding Period, with what Spirit the whole was written. With 
no other ſure than to inſtruct the People in their Devoirs to Society. 
A likely Place to find any of Plato's eſoteric Doctrines. 
But if one conſiders the whole Evidence together, one would 
wonder how it could ever enter ſeriouſly into the Head of one, 
Whoſe Profeſſion (if it taught him any thing) taught him to judge 
of the Nature of Evidence, that Poets writing to the People, and 
ſpeaking their Language, or a Poetical Philoſopher writing a Popular 
book of Laws to keep them in Order, thould ever r talk toa Heathen 
"SN of the TOY One God. | 


9 1 255 Vn. 

: But bei is wike 3 in hut follows. The next b Aubority FER he) 
Mr. Warburton brings to Arengtben bis Concluſion is from Lactantius, 
 wobich he calls an illuſtrious Inflance ; but on reading, it turns out 
. low and inſibid, THAT 1T is NOT WORTH CONSIDERING' *. 
Indeed, fo ſhort! How happy had it been for him had he paſſed 
the ſame Judgment on all the reſt ! The Argument from La#an- 
ius ſtood thus: That eloquent Writer, in defending Chrif- 
 tianity, found nothing ſo much oppoſed the Doctrine of a u. 
ture Judgment, as a prevailing Principle common to all the Phi- 
loſophers, that God could not be angry. He therefore com- 


poſed his Diſcourſe, intituled, De Ira L Dei, to combat this follow- 
: ing ks ch 8 


P. 53. 
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If God hath no Affections of Love or Hatred, Fondneſs or , 


he cannot reward or puniſh. 
; But he hath no Affections, &c:.. 
Therefore, &c.. wh 
A modern Advocate of Religion would certainly have denied the 
major, but that was a Principle which La#antius expreſly tells us 
was received by all Parties, He therefore turns his whole Difcourſe 
_ againſt the minor; and endeavours to prove that God hath theſe 
Affections. Nor does he at all mince the Matter. For he tells us. 
there are in God, as in Man, the Paſſions of Love and Hatred : And, 
to make all ſure, contends for God's s having an human Form. Now 
the Inference I drew from it was this, that, as Lactantius was ad- 
mirably well {killed in all Pagan Philoſophy, he could not miſtake. 
a Principle which all the Philoſophers held, nor a Conſequence 
which they all drew from it. The Principle was, that the Supreme 
God had no AﬀeRions ; and the Conſequence, that he could neither 
reward nor puniſh. Therefore this Principle and this Conſequence were 
held by ALL, the Point to be proved. It was on this. Account, 
that I called the Caſe of Laclantius an luftrious one. Our Advo- 
cate ſays tis low and 2 pid, and not worth lia 8 8 Utri creditis,, 
Quirites 5 
But I commended him too ſoon. | th won't let the Matter reſt: 
when tis well: See then what comes of it. 
le tells the Reader, that I myſelf ſay LaQtantius new little of 
2 Chri itianity x. Egregious Advocate! muſt not this be the very Cauſe 
Gf there were any Cauſe at all) of. thoſe Philofophic Prejudices, which. 
ſo fatally diſpoſed him to attack the minor rather than the major 
That be fell into many Errors +. Could it be otherwiſe while he op- 
poſed the minor? hat his J. reatiſe Was obſcure T. Muſt it not 
needs be to, when his Oppoſition to. the minor led him to maine 
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tain, that there is in God, as in Man, the Paſſions of Love and 
Hatred ?—— And ftrongly contended that God had a human Form *, 
Was not this Extravagance a full Proof that the Connexion between 
the Principle (of God's having no Paſſions) and the Conſequence (that 
he could neither puniſh nor reward) was ſo univerſally held that 
he could find no Way to break through; but was forced to evade i * 
by aſſerting God had Paſſions? For which to provide a proper 
Subject, he thought fit to give him a human Form likewiſe — All 
then (ſays our Advocate) that appears from this illuſtrious Inflance i is, . 


that Lactantius greſcy miſtootł this fine Sentiment of the Philoſophers +. 


Does he know whom he talks of? Why, this Lactantius was a 
Philo/opher himſelf; not like that canting Tribe of Dunces, Por- 
 phyry, Jamblichus, &c. who firſt brought their Fanaticiſm into 5 
the Schools of Philoſophy, which ſo ſoon after, and ſo fatally, in- 
fected the Church of Chrif; but one whom the greateſt Monarch 
of the World made choice of for the Governor of his Son. He was 

= Lawyer too, and his Critics ſay, a happy Emulator of the Elo- 
quence of Cicero, Yet our Advocate believes in good earneſt, that 

bie groſly miſtook this fine Sentiment of the Philoſophers. Alas! What 
he miſtook were the fine Sentiments of Chriſtianity ; and this in too 
warm a Zeal for overturning thoſe of Philoſophy, which he under- 

| ſtood but too well. Aud in combating with it fell into a Puddle of | 
foul Abſurdities J. Who told him ſo? Doctors differ. St. Ferom 
calls this Tract De Ira Dei, pulchgrrimum Opus. Which had our 

Advocate known, without doubt, he had oppoſed the Judgment 

| of a Father of the Church to mine. For, to ſay the Truth, I am 
anſwerable for all the Freedoms he here takes with La#antius ; what 
he knew of the De Ira Dei being only from The Divine Legatio. 
But T produce the Authority of Ferom, who differs ſo much from 
my Sentiments of the Tract, to ſhew the Reader that La#antius's 
Manner of ee a future Judgment againſt the Philoſophers, 


8 7.5. „„ 17. 4. 2 4 mid. 88 
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was the approved Defence of the learned Chriſtians of that time. 


Conſequently Zafantus did not 87200 miſtake this FI NE Sentiment of 
the Phi 9: Phers. 


Ta. 
But this Principle ſeems fated to diſgrace him; ſo that he can't 
for his Life let it alone. He goes on therefore in theſe Words: 
Jo clear this Matter more fully, it may now be proper to confider the 
PnxINcIrI x itſelf, which, as Mr. Warburton ſays, greatly embarraſſed 


Antiquity; becauſe the Ancients, ſays he, could not diſtinguiſh bet rucen 
human Paſſions and the divine Attributes of Juſtice and Govdn'/i, 


; 393 *. But T hope to make it appear, that the Ancients were not all 5 
embarr afed ; and that they di nguiſhed 1 in this Fenn, Je ft i in the 


fame Manner as we do now +, 


He tells the Reader, I ſay the ii ty enderraſſd An- 
1 tiquity, and refers to page 393*. Let the Reader then hear me ſpeak. 5 
We ſee Tully owns the Conſequence of this univerſal Principle.— 
„A modern Reader, full of the Philoſophic Ideas of theſe late . 
Ages, will be ſurpriſed, perhaps, to be told, THAT THis CoN- 
* 5EQUENCE GREATLY EMBARRASSED ANTIQUITY ; when he can 
« ſo eaſily evade it, by diſtinguiſhing between human Paſſions and 
40 the divine Attributes of Juſtice and Goodneſs, on which alone 
e Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments i is in- 
_ « vincibly eſtabliſhed. But the Ancients had no ſuch preciſe Ideas 
« of the Divine Nature. They knew not how to ſever Anger from 


4 its Juſtice, nor F ondneſs from its Goodneſs,” 


Meaning, it was to ſhew his Contempt of theſe, and all other my 


0 Dir. Leg. ed. do, vol. n. p. 88. . | + P. "TY 


—He charges me 
with faying the PRINCIPLE greatly embarraſſed Antiquiey': andIfay 
the CoNSEQUENCE from that Principle greatly embarraſſed Antiquity. 
What are we to think of this? That it was done with Deſign ? 
Alas! No. The poor Man knew no Difference between Principles 
and Conſequences, Premiſſes and Concluſions. Or if he had any 
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nice Diflin&ions, Diviſions, and Subdiv ifions, which, he tells us, 'Y 


paſſes over as needleſs Curiofities ®, 
But his next attendant Effort is ſtill more meren For he 
riſes in his Blunders, like Homer's Battles in their Terror. 1 had 


aid the Ancients were embarraſſed. He will prove they were not at 
all embarraſſed, without ſo much as knowing what Ancients muſt 
needs be meant. Now the intelligent Reader ſees they are the an- 


cient CHRISTIAN, not Pagan Writers, for this plain Reaſon, That, 


though I hold neither Chriſtian nor Pagan Writers could diftinguifh 
between human Paſſions and the divine Attributes, yet none but Chriſ- 


tian Writers could be embarraſſed with the Conſequence of God's 


hot being angry (which Conſequence was, that therefore he could 
not puniſh), becauſe none but Chriſtians (according to my Aſſertion) 


held that he could puniſh. Now from their holding, as they did 


at firſt, with the Philoſophers, that God could not be angry, and 
with the Founders of their Faith, that he would puniſh, aroſe all that 
 EMBARRAS I took notice of; and which of courſe I muſt ſuppoſe the _ 
Pagans free from, by their not holding thoſe two ſuppoſed contrary 
Propoſitions. Our Advocate, who had not the leaſt Conception of 


all this, will yet venture to contradict me; and taking it for granted, 


as he does every thing he can't prove, that I meant PA Ax Anti- 
quity lay under this Embarraſs, he brings a Number of Paſſages 
from Pagan Philoſophers to confute my Aſſertion. Thus all he 
proves, if he ſhould chance to prove any thing, being noting; to 

the Purpoſe, I might here fairly leave him to himſelf, 


But as Pagan Antiquity, though it was not a den like the 


A Chr i/tian, yet was not at all more exact in its Ideas of the Divine At- 
tributes, I will permit our Advocate, for once, to ſuppoſe, that I had 
| ſaid, that the ancient Philo ofophers were embarraſſed, and could not di Min- 5 
guiſi between human Paſſions, and the Divine Attributes : Let us ſee 
then what he will make of it. But as 1 reſtore him his Arms, and 


r. 3. 


inſtruct 
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inſtru him how to uſe them, it may be allowed me to remind my 


OA F 
That when I ſay they could not diſtinguiſh between human 
Paſſuns and the Divine 2 I mean the Attributes of the 
firft Cauſe of all Things. 
2. When I ſay they could not 4 Aingu. ith, I mean iftinguiſh in 
ſuch a Manner, as to leave Room for the Doctrine of a future State 
of Rewards and Funiſtments; all ee Di — * out of 


the Queſtion. 


Well then, to prove that en was not ea how 400 8 
this mighty Championof Old Philoſophy ſet out? Why firſt he proves 
that he himſelf is not embarraſſed *. Secondly, that thoſe who read the 

Scriptures cannot be embarraſſed +. But this is only to feel his own 
Strength, and make the Flouriſh of his Arms. He ſoon comes to him- 
ſelf, and then ſays, But that the Reader may ſee how rightly the Phi- 
loſophers could diſtingu if between human Paſſions and the Divine Attri- 


 butes, I ſhall now lay before him ſome Paſſages, in which it is ſaid 


God is not ſubject to Paſſion, or that he is void of Anger, and can hurt 
none; and others, where be is ſaid to be angry, and to puniſh Sinners 


for ther Crimes; by which every one may the better judge, whether 


D te Ancients wwere not exafily of the ſame Opinion as himſelf, and did 
not ſpeak as Chriſtians now do, ſometimes with regard to the ineffable 
and abſolute Refitude of an infimtely perfect Being, and ſometimes with | 
| Reſpett to the Relation he bears to us bts finite and e Creatures 3. 
This is indeed to the Point. 15 
And firſt, ſays he, I readily. agree with Mr. Warbunoa; that it 
dos the Opinion of all the Philoſophers, that God could not be angry, 
nor hurt any one & And though we agree in this, yet he will bring - 
| ſeveral Witneſſes to prove it. This is always his Way when he 


1 has ſo ſafe Ground to go upon. Thus he proved the double Doctrine 
of the Philoſophers, and the fing/e Object of that double Doctrine. | 


And on ſuch Occaſions, I muſt ene the Reader, he 1 is a moſt 


* See p. 54. 'Y 7 | Pa 55 56, 57. 56. OM 
| - Dd 2 152 unmerciful 
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unmerciful Prover. But as he can never forbear mixing and con- 
founding the ſevere] Parts of his Subject, the laſt of his Teſtimo- 
nies, to prove Cod cannot be angry, being taken from Seneca, he is 
drawn to another Queſtion before his Time. But Order, Method, 


and Logic, we know, are nothing with this Writer. However, 


a good Thing never comes amiſs. What then ſays Seneca? That 
that Man is miſtaken, who ſuppoſes the Gods can hurt any one; for 
they neither can do wrong, nor ſuffer it, both of which betoken Frailty. 
But Seneca immediately after ſays, that the Gobs do erat Puniſh 
ment, and chaſtiſe ſome for their Good. J. berefore Seneca muſt either 
contradict himſelf, or ſpeak of the ſame Beings in different Reſpetts ;. 
and indeed theſe two laſt Paſſages of Seneca, one of which is quoted by 
Mr. Warburton, To PROVE that the Gods can hurt none, ſcem io have 
20 Reference to their juſt Anger againſt — but to oy Hurt or In 5 
Jury as ariſes from Wrong or Injuſtice sx. , 
1. This whole Remark is nothing to the Nene Hades bobs 
means the Gops of Paganiſm, not he 2 Cauſe of all Things, where 
he talks of their puniſhing and bafti 8. Now the 15 rſt * is the 
I Subject of our Queſtion. 
2. But of theſe two 3 one is e Is me (he 85957 10 
1 PROVE that the Gods can hurt none. The Paſlage is in page 402, of 
the ſecond Edition 4 My Words are theſe, A Benevolence 700. 
that went not from the Will, but the Eſſence of the Supreme Being; 
80 Seneca informs us, Que cauſa ef Diis, &c. Here again his old 
Luck follows him. I quoted it to ſhew what Kind of Benevolence 
they gave to God: He ſays, 5 quoted. it to * the God. can hurt 
n 
Having thus notably e his A with me, Aa it 
was tlie Opinion of the Philoſophers that God could not be angry 
nor hurt any one; he proceeds, But that THEY are angry, ſo as to 
| punt fo lhe wicked for their Kann might be proved by a multitude of 


: « . 58. h + Vol, 5 of this edition, - 
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Teſtimonies v. Without doubt it might. But what then? I re- 
quire him to ſhew, that the Philoſophers. believed the One God could 
be angry and puniſh ; and he ſays, they believed their fa/ſe Gods 
could. And fo faid I, and proved it hkewife, Yet he brings Wit- 
neſs upon Witneſs, Poets upon Philoſophers, to ſhew they thought 
THE Gops could be angry and puniſh; And then goes on thus: By 
all which it manifeſily appears, that when the Ancients ſaid, Go 

could not be angry, they meant, &c +. Was there ever ſuch a Rea- 
ſooner? He will prove what the Ancients thought of their e 
Govs, a Thing nobody aſked; and from thence conclude, what 
they thought of the SUPREME, a Thing nobody will believe. 
hut leſt the Reader ſhould ſuſpect, as he has little Reaſon, that 
this was only a Blunder in Words; and that though our Advocate 
promiſed to ſhew by Quotations, what was nothing to the Purpoſe, 

yet the Quotations themſelves might haply inform us of what was; 
1 ſhall run through his Paſſages. L 
The two firſt I are from Plato's Book of Ll a writing of "TY 
exoteric Kind, in TEE the Philoſopher ſpeaks to the People; and 


conſequently muſt needs ſpeak of thoſe Gods they were acquainted : 
woith. In one of the Paſſages he actually uſes the plural, in the 


OLA ngular, uſed perpetually, in the Writings of the An- | 


cients, for the plural: Sometimes as the peculiar tutelary CE: 


the People was meant; ſometimes as it was Jupiter the firſt of the 
_ Claſs; but moſt frequently as it was a common Figure of Speech 


for a Greek Republican to ſay the God or the Magiſtrate, when there 


were a hundred of each. But what will ſurpriſe our Advocate (who. 
appears not to have received Inſtruction on this Matter) they ſome» 
times, though very rarely, uſed the Plural for the Singular. As 
Seneca, in the Place that came in Queſtion juſt above, Que cauſa 


e Dus, &c. and Salluſt, in auother, that will come in Queſtion 


below. A little Diſcernment is ſufficient to take them right, ii 
either of theſe conver fio ons. But this is more, it ſeems, than we are 
* p. 58, 59. 569 8 * + . bo. 8 | | 1 P. 59. HL, 
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26 RE MARK S ON TILLAR D. 
to expect of our Advocate, who puzzling on, between his rue and 
Falſe Gods, hangs, like a falſe Teacher as he is, between Heaven 
and Earth, in the Fool's Paradiſe of Pagan Philoſophy. 

The other two Paſſages he brings“ are from a ſpurious Thing 
given to Cicero. This was a pleaſant Miſtake, He had ſeen me 
quote Tully de Conſolatione, twice, and therefore thought he might 
ſafely do the ſame. But my two Paſſages were from the genuine 
Fragments of that loſt Book; his two, by the Malice of his old 
Luck, from that Forgery of Sigonius, intituled, De Cunſolatione, and = 
fathered upon Tully: But it could never get a Godfather till our 

Advocate became its Sponſor. Cicero (ſays he) ſays that a Man by | 
bis Wickedneſs becomes an Enemy and hated of God. And for this de- ; 
—— . 5 ve Saying, Cic. de Conſol. is quoted. 
le goes on, But we need not queſtion the Phiteſt irene when the 
; Prets ſay the ſame +. Nay, it muſt be owned they're all in a Story. 
And how ſhould they chuſe, when prompted by their ” * Goar, 
in whoſe Favour they are ſpeaking? _ 
At length however, as if even ſenſible of this PIER of 111 : 
he had been ſaying, he goes on thus: But not to let this Matter 
reft wholly upon Coxcr.ustons, though never fo well grounded. — 
He means ee, Vou muſt excuſe him. If he be rhe, or 
thereabouts, tis enough for a Man ſo averſe to the Nicety of Diſ- 
tinction. Well, not 10 let it reft then (though I ſuſpect it had been 
the wiſer Courſe, as I am ſo well acquainted with his Way of 


mending Matters) What then? Why, he will further ſbero what 


Conftruttions they put upon ſuch Expreſſ ons, by one who has wrote a 
whole Chapter upon this Queſtion, © In what Senſe can the Gods, who 
7 46 are immutable, be ſaid to be either angry or appeaſed? ” In which 3 
he tells us, that God cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid 10 rejoice, $ 
G6 « for then he muſt ſometimes be affefted with Sorrow ; ; nor to be angry, 
ſince Anger is a Motion of the Mind ; nor fo be pleaſed with Gifts, 
6 for that would be 10 be overcome e with Pleafares, Sc.; 3 but while 


* P. 59. | 69 | + P. 6o, - e 
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« wwe are good, we are united to the Gods by Similitude, and when 
« qvicked, ſeparated for our Unlikeneſs : Not that they are really angry, 
but that our Offences hinder the Light of their Goodneſs from ſhining 
6 upon us; wherefore it is the ſame thing to ſay, God hatilb, or is angry 
& with Sinners, as to ſay the Sun is hid from the Eyes of thoſe who are 
« blind x.“ Theſe are the Words of Salluſt the Philoſopher. To 
which I anſwer, 
7. That this Sa/luft is no legal Evidence. 1 have expreſſly excepted 
ph againſt him and all his Fellows, all that came ſo long after the 
Times in queſtion; which I confine to the Period before Chrift. 
The riſing of the Goſpel, 1 confeſs, again and again, gave ſuch 
Light to the Phileſo phers, that they refined all their Doctrines by 
tits Splendor, and then, like their mimic Brethren of the preſent 
Age, ungratefully abuſed their Benefactors. Theſe are my Words. 


in one Place of my Book: © Such was the general Doctrine on this 


£500 Point before the coming of Chriſtianity, But then thoſe Philo- 
„ ſophers who held out againſt its Truth, after ſome Time, new-= _ 
* modelled both their Philoſophy and Religion: making. their 
% ROPE more religious, and their Religion more philoſophical. 
o amongſt the many Improvements of Paganiſm, the ſoften- 
4. « ing this Doctrine was one.—And it is remarkable, that Shen, and 
« not till then, the Philoſo phers began really to believe the Doctrine Fa 
7 « future State of Rewards and Puniſhments .“ What now muſt 
we think of our Advocate * 2 Was there ever any thing ſo ſhame- 
leſs? Yet this 1 is one of his backney Fallacies, that runs on all his | 
Kt 3 
| But as our Advocate is tenen r and, without wake. | 


wo been at much pains in finding out this Witneſs, we will hear 


him. And if he ſhould chance to prove what I affirm, and what 

my Adverſary denies, it would be but the common Caſe of Evi- 

dence picked up at a Venture, to ſupport. a bad Cauſe. 8 keep 
bim no langer in Wa, I muſt here let him know, that, had E 


1 * p. 62, 63. Wy + Divine Legat. vl. II. p. 116- 
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to expect of our Advocate, who puzzling on, between his #rue and 


falſe Gods, hangs, like a falſe Teacher as he is, between Heaven 


and Earth, in the Fool's Paradiſe of Pagan Philoſophy. 


The other two Paſſages he brings“ are from a ſpurious Thing 
given to Cicero. This was a pleaſant Miſtake, He had ſeen me 
quote Tully de Conſolatione, twice, and therefore thought he might 


ſafely do the ſame. But my two Paſſages were from the genuine 


Fragments of that loſt Book; his two, by the Malice of his old 
Luck, from that Forgery of Sigonius, intituled, De Conſolatione, and 
| fathered upon Tully: But it could never get a Godfather till our 
Advocate became its Sponſor. Cicero (ſays he) ſays that a Man by 
bis W ickedneſs becomes an Enemy and hated of God. om for this de- 


£ifive Saying, Cic. de Conſol. is quoted. 
He goes on, But we need not queſtion the 2 phers, ii 2 


Poets ſay the ſame +. N ay, it muſt be owned they're all in a Story. | 
And how ſhould they chuſe, when prompted 16 their * Os 
in whoſe Favour they are ſpeaking? — 1 5 

At length however, as if even ſenſible of the dae of all 
| he had been ſaying, he goes on thus: But not to let this Matter. 
reſt wholly upon Covclusioxs, though never ho well grounded.— 
He means Inferences. | You muſt excuſe him. If he be gs or 
thereabouts, tis enough for a Man ſo averſe to the Nicety of Di/- 
tinfion, Well, not 10 let it reſt then (though I ſuſpect it had been 

the wiſer Courſe, as I am ſo well acquainted with his Way of 


mending Matters) What then? Why, he will Further fſhew what 


Confeructions they put upon ſuch Expreſſ long, by one who has wrote a 


whole Chapter upon this Queſtion, ** In what Senſe can the Gods, who 


are immutable, be ſaid to be either angry or appeaſed | FP: Is which 

5 60 « be tells us, that God cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid 10 rejoice, # 
4 44 for then he muſt ſometimes be Mected with Sorrow ; nor to be angry, 

ce Anger is a Motion of the Mind; nor to be pleaſed with Gifts, 
for that would be to be overcome with Pleaſures, Sc. ; but while 
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« wwe are good, we are united to the Gods by Similitude, 454 when 
« qvicked, ſeparated for our Unlikeneſs : Not that they are really angry, 
but that our Offences hinder the Light of their Goodneſs from Joining 
upon us; woherefore it is the ſame thing to ſay, God hatiib, or 15 angry 
«© with Sinners, as to ſay the Sun is hid from the Eyes of thoſe who are 


blind u.“ Theſe are the Words of Salluft the Philoſopher. 10 


which I anſwer, ; 
1. That this Salluft i is no Mc e = have expreſily Aae 


againſt him and all his Fellows, all that came ſo long after the | 


Times in queſtion ; which J confine to the Period before Chr! ift. 


The riſing of the Goſpe/, J confeſs, again and again, gave ſuch 

1 Light to the Philoſophers, that they refined all their Doctrines by : 
its Splendor, and then, like their mimic Brethren of the preſent 
| Age, ungratefully abuſed their Benefactors. Theſe are my Words. 

in one Place of my Book : ©* Such was the general Doctrine on this 


Point before the coming of Chriſtianity. But then thoſe Philo- 
1 ſophers who held out againſt its Truth, after ſome Time, new- 


$30] « modelled both their Philoſophy and Religion: making their . 
2 00; eee more religious, and their Religion more philoſophical. 8 

* —80 amongſt the many Improvements of Paganiſm, the ſoften= 
= ing this Doctrine was one. —And it is remarkable, that then, and 


4 not till then, the Philofophers began really to believe the Doctrine of a 


« future State of Rewards and Puniſbments +.” What now muſt 
we think of our Advocate? Was there ever any thing ſo ſhame- 
leſs? Vet this is one of his hackney Fallacies, that runs on all his 
Errands.. > : 
2. But as our Advocate i is turned Solicitor, EH ET I N ö 
bas been at much pains in finding out this Witneſs, we will hear 
bim. And if he ſhould chance to prove what I affirm, and what 
ERS Adverſary denies, it would be but the common Caſe of Evi- 
| dence picked up at a Venture, to ſupport a bad Cauſe, To keep 

| kim no longer in Suſpenſe, I muſt here let him know, that, had. E 


P. 62, 63, I Divine Legat. vol. II. p. 116» 
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ſearched all Antiquity, I could not have found a Paſſage n more to 
my Purpoſe. Such is his old Luck at quoting. | 


This Salluſt having put together ſome common: place Stuff 7 the 
Gods and the World, in his fourteenth Chapter propoſes to ſpeak to 
this Queſtion, How ibe immutable Gods may be ſaid to be angry and 
appeaſed. Ties 0; Oro 11 IN PA UTTER o ge hrt Nepœrebec ht 
N42. He ſays, in the firſt place, that God has no human 

Paſſions, he neither rejoices, is angry, nor appeaſed with Gifts, & xaiceu 
Seed ore delgoig Nepcrebe h. So far doubtleſs 1 is agree- 
able to Truth. But how then? Why that the Gods are eternally 
beneficent, or, as Seneca had ſaid, Car uſa 1 Diis benefaciendi NATE, 2 
and beneficent only, but never hurtful, SN ev. ryceboi te tiow AET, 2 
| 6e u ON. of £0er oe. Thus having avoided one Ex- 
treme, he falls into another, and ſuppoſeth 1 it ind Nature and not 
Mill that determines God's Beneficence. The Inference from this 

is, that the Rewards and Puniſhments of Heaven are the natural 
and neceſſary Effecs of Actions; not Poi. tive, arbitrary Conſequences, 
or the Deſignation of Will. And ſo our Philoſopher maintains. 

| For now the Difficulty being, that if Nature be the Cauſe of the Bene- 

Fence of the Godhead, how can Providence beſtow Good on the vir- 

tuous Man, and Evil on the Wicked? Our Sophiſt reſolves it thus: 

While wve are good, we are joined by Similitude of Nature 10 the Gods; 
and when evil, ſeparated by Diſſimilitude—They become our Enemies, 
not becauſe they are angry at us, but becauſe our Crimes hinder the 

Gods from ſhining on us—wherefere it would be the ſame thing to fay, 

that God is turned away from the Evil, as to ſay, the Sun 18 uid 
RON A BLIND Man. Hels e G pey ves 91 Aol Oeolg Tuy= 

eropeber, Ka.01 S Yee Of &operirila XegiGopeo—gr EE es- 
OO iveov, | GNNGE T WV  dpcjnpciric Oed ue i B% £0) wv ter. dt 6 1 1 
| Tov ©c0v Ate 789 Kα arge Vai 3 % Tov H ALION Tos Et01jue) 01G Tov 

o eu xu Ei. An apt Compariſon, and very expreſſive of the 

Caſe; where the Influence of the Deity is ſuppoſed to be natural 

lüke the Sun's, and conſequently all Reward and Puniſhment, not 
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the moral, but the neceſſary Iſſue of Things. A Platonic * Principle 
entirely ſubverſive of the proper Doctrine of a future State of Re- 


wards and Puniſhments, as believed every where by the People, and 

taught by the Chriſtian Religion. But this Matter I had explained 

at large in page 398 of the Book * he pretends to write againſt, 'The 
” Pagans then, we find, in taking away human Paſſions from God, 


left him nothing but an eſſential Excellence, that went not from 


his Mill, but his Nature only, and conſequently was deſtitute of Mo- 


raliiy. This was one Extreme. The Primitive Chr, ftians, as Lac- 
tantius, ſeeing clearly that the Platonic Notion of God overturned a 


Future Judgment, and not ſeeing that Medium which their Maſters | 
in Science, the Philoſophers, had miſſed of, maintained that God 
bad human Paſſions. And this was the other Extreme. And whence, 

I pray, did both ariſe, but from neither's being able to diſtinguiſh 
between human Paſſions and Tus Diving ATTRIBUTES or JUSTICE | 

AND GooDNEess, the true Medium between human Paſſions and a 
uind Excellence of Nature? Did not J gueſs right when 1 ſaid, if 

he would not let the Matter reſt, he would ſoon make it worſe? Yet 

hear how triumphantly he goes off; unconſcious of all the fine 

Work he has been making. And now I may venture to affirm (ſays 955 

he) that no one can reaſonably imagine this Opinion of the Philoſophers, 
that God cannot be angry, &c. could be any the leaſt Obftacle to their 
believing a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments +. I. for my 
Part, will only venture to affirm that the Diſpute between us (if 
that may be called a Diſpute where there is no Contradiction ſtands 
thus: I had faid, The Ancients could not diſtinguiſh between human 


Paſſions and the divine Altributes of Fuſtice and Goodneſs in the Figs 
Cavss of all Things : And he has proved they could diſtinguiſh be- 


tween juſt and unjuſt Paſi ons in their 1D0LATROUs Gops. I had ſaid 
they could not ſo diſtingulſb as to leave any Foundation for 1 the Docrrine 


of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : And he has proved that 


T e true, by one of his own. Wü, _ the Philoſopher. 


DD, - Div. Leg Book III, See, 'F .& ſeqg. 5 + p. 13 
vor- VI. 8 : 5 E e - 5 But, 
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But, what the Reader can reaſonably imagine, upon this View of the 
Evidence, as I would not pretend to direct his Judgment, I will not 
venture to Hm. 


IX. 
In now come to the next Fehn (ſays « cur Advocate) which Mr. 
Warburton lays down as repugnant to the Belief of a future State, &c. 
which is, © That the generality of the Philaſophers held the Soul to be a 
 * diſcerped Part of a whole, and this whole was God, into whom it was 
again to be reſolved.” Bur HERE HE BEGINS, AS IN OTHER | 
 PLaces, To EXPREss His FEARS ** hat the Reader will ſi 2 iſpeft (as 
2 Jam apt to think. be will } theſe Kind of Phraſes are highly 
% Hgurative Expreſſions, and not 10 be meaſured by the ſevere Standard 
F metaphyfical Propriety;“ and therefore he defires the Reader to take 
notice of another Conſequence from this Frein, which is, that the 
Soul was eternal a parte ante, as well as & parte poſt; and this, as 
be ſays, was univerſally held by Antiquity, though | be attempts. to bring 
| but one Authority to prove it, which he ſays is above Exception ; and 
n therefore T ſhall tranſcribe it out of his own Book, as he quotes it from 
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} 5 Cudworth, that the Reader may the better judge of its Palidity. 2 | 
f 1 thing very well known (ſays the great Cudworth) that accord- 
f if 5 „ «6 ing to the Senſe of Philoſe ;phers theſe two things were always in- 
: i „„ ah * cluded together, in that one Opinicn of the Soul's Immortality, name- 
li i þ . „ « Jy its Pra-ex ence as well as its Poſi-exiftence ; neither was there 
ö 1 3Þ ä of the Ancients before Chri Nianity, that held the Soul's 3 
i RO nd « ſuture Permanency after Death, who did nat likewiſe aſſert is Pre- 
| jp 1 N 5 e exiſtence; they clearly perceiving, that it 7 was once granted that 
| CC the Soul was generated, it could never be proved but that 
Wh: 5 = 1 might alſo be corrupted: And therefore the Aſerters of the 
4 FSoul's Immortality een a here 5 . * to Toy as e 


. tence *, Go. 
Here (fays he) he begins, « as in other Places,” fo expreſ bis . 
This: is the ſecond Time be has told me of my Fears. And without 


k. 64 bs. LG 
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Doubt he took me in good earneſt for ſome very fearful Animal, 

or he would never have ventured ſo wantonly to inſult me. But 
the Reader perhaps may be curious to know how that Writer ex- 
preſſes his Fears of his own Arguments, who has been repreſented 
by the Bigots of the oppoſite Party, as deſpiſing all other Men's. 
The fearful Paſſage is in theſe Words: And that the Reader may 
not ſuſpe& theſe kind of Phraſes, as that the Soul is Part of God; 
« dj; ſcerped from him; of his Nature; which perpetually occur in the 

0 Writings of the Ancients, to be only highly figurative Expreſſi-ns, 
e and not to be meaſured by the exact Standard of metaphyſical ; 
« Propriety ; he is deſired to take notice of one Conſequence drawn 


„ from this Principle, and univerſally held by Antiquity, which Ih 


« was this, that the Soul was eternal d parte ante, as well as 4 parte 
46 pot; which the Latins well expreſſed by the Word Sempiter- 

. h. Does the Reader find any of that Paſſion here which our 

EY quick-ſighted Advocate has di iſcovered? All I can ſay to the Matter 

s, that as it is the Puniſhment of free- afting to fear for one's ſelf, 

where no ſear is; ſoit is, it ſeems, the Nen of e thinking to 
fee Fear for others where no Fear is. e 

Well, but let us hear What he has to 67 to * Paſſage fon 3 

Cudworth. Now I readily agree (ſays he) that what Cudworth ſays 

5 of the Philofe phers 15 irue; but deny that what Mr. Warburton quotes 


bum for, can any ways be proved from: thence ; which is, that the 


| Philofophers held the Soul 10 be eternal a parte ante as well as d parte 

poſt; and indeed there is not ONE WorD which either expreſſes, or, 
WITH ANY TOLERABLE PROPRIETY, implies any ſuch Doctrine. They 
Hela, ſays Cudworth, the Soul's Præ-exiſtence, or that it was in Being 


before the Body; but it will IMMEDIATELY OCCUR 70 the Reader, 


thatifi it Prærexf ified only one Dy or one Hour, before it awas inſuſe * 
into the Body, it really præ- ex ſted as much, though not 7 lang, as 7 
11 had been from en Aud the whole OP of Cudwor th 16 1% 


9 Divine 1 Val. uU. p. 104. 
ez 1 8 
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ſhew, that the Ancients held the Soul to be immortal, Fox this Reaſon 
among! others that it was not. propagated with the Body, and there- 
fore could not be corrupted with it ; but was a diſtinct Subſtance from 
it, for that it pre-exiſted, or was made before it, as he proves from ; 
a Paſſage of Ariſtotle, Therefore the Doctrine of Prae-exiſtence does 
not in the leaſt prove the Soul to be eternal à parte ante; much leſs that 
it was diſcerped or torn ſrom God in a literal Senſe v. Pity me, Reader! 
who am forced into a Controverſy with an Advocate of old Philoſo- 
 #hy, who has not yet ſo much as learnt his firſt Elements either in 
the od or new. Why, thou mighty Man of Law! if the Ancients 
were to prove (as in this Caſe you own they were) that the Soul 
was eternal à parte peſt by an Argument taken from its Præ-exiſtence, 
and that it was an acknowledged Principle (as we both agree it was) 
that whatſoever was generated could not be proved to be incorruptible, 
muſt not by that Pre-exitence be meant an eternal Pra-exiſtence ? 
For if there were a Time when the Soul was generated, though many 
millions of Years before its Entrance into the Body, it could not 
be proved to be eternal 2 parte poſi, The acknowledged Principle 
that whatever was generated could. not be proved to be incorruptible, 
forbidding that Concluſion. For the Reader muſt take notice, 
their Point was not to give an ana. gical Probability that the Soul 
ſimply ſurvived the Body, but a metaphyſical Demonſtration that it 
would ſurvive for ever. And let him not imagine that our Advo- 
cate has only miſtaken the Queſtion, and argued right from the 
Wrong State of it. He delivers it truly in theſe Words, The whole. 
Deen of Cudworth : is to Jſhew, that the Ancients held the Soul to be 
1 3 IMMORTAL, He wanted, we ſee, no Knowledge of the particular 
EE. _ all his Want was Want of common Apprehenſion. Yet 
Cudworth thought the Argument ſo obvious, that no one, who was 
fit to read his Book, could poſſibly miſtake in it: and therefore con- 
tented himſelf in uſing Pra-exiftence ſimply, without adding eternal, 
as the Argument neceflarily determined the Mode of the Præ- : 


* P, 6g, 66, 5 
exiſtence. 
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exiſlence, Vet has he at length got a Reader who is fairly able to 
' miſtake him, and who, inſtead of being thankful for an Explana- 
tion made, as it appears, for his peculiar Uſe, will find fault with 
his Inſtructor, and not content with ſaying that here is not one 
Mord in Cud worth, which expreſſes my Senſe, will add, that there is 
nothing that can with any tolerable Propriety imply it. This he ſays; 
and yet (what exceeds Belief) he had but juſt before tranſcribed. 
_ theſe very Words of Cudworth e Turzy CLEARLY PERCEIVING,. 
THAT, IF IT WAS ONCE GRANTED THAT THE SOUL WAS GR- 

NERATED, IT COULD NEVER BE PROVED, BUT THAT IT MIGHT | 
ALSO BE coRRUPTED. Now if he would not ſee it, is he fit to 
write? And, if he could not, is he fit to be read? Who 
can be poſitive, after this, that he ever ſaw Cudworth's Book, 
which concludes the whole Obſervation in theſe Words: „ The 
* Totum or Compoſitum of a Man or Animal may be ſaid to be 
* generated and corrupted | m regard of the Union and Diſunion, 
4 Conjunction and Separation of thoſe two Parts, the Soul and 


"= Body. But the Soul itſelf, according to theſe Principles, TRE 
©. NEITHER A THING GENERABLE NoR CORRUPTIBLE * Vet 


our Advocate tells us, the wwhele Defign of Cudworth is 10 2 
that the Ancients held the Soul to. be immortal rok this Reaſon among /t 8 

ethers, that it was not propagated with the Body, and therefore could 
not be corrupted with it, Which is juſt as wiſe a Reaſon as the fol- 
lowing : The laſt Lord Mayor of London will live a thouſand Years, 
von this Reaſon, amongſt others, that he was in being before his En- 


trance on his Office, and exiſied after his going out of it. But he - 


bas all the Way done Wonders with his Fox. I have taken upon 
me to dignify ſeveral of them with Capitals for their eminent 


Services. But the bold Humour of the Engl ih is, never to ſpare 


this Particle. On the contrary, the French, a wile People, when 
the Royal Academy was founded for the Advancement of Eloquence, 

with which Reaſon had little to do, held a folemn Seſſions for the 
Extirpation of their For, CAR, as an uſeleſs and dangerous Word, 


* Intell, Syſt. p. 39. 
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And though I think it eſcaped, and even ſurvived the Edict of 
Nantes (notwithſtanding all the Miſchief it had done the Catho- 
lic Cauſe) yet their prudent Writers are extremely reſerved in the 
Uſe of this and all other their Mative Particles. Feu Gomberville 
(ſays one of their Dictionary Writers) haif9ir le mot Can, parce, 
 difeit-il, qu'il vencit du Grec. The late Gomberville hated the word 
CAR, becauſe, as he ſaid, it came from the Greek. How happy for 
us, that our Fo is differently deſcended, or we had loſt a great 
Reaſoner, who bears as thorough an Antipatby to Greek, as ever 
did Monfieur Gomberville ! f 
 _ - He goes on, And I may be allowed to ar gue in the e Way " 
Mr. Warburton. The Public, 1 believe, will pardon him, let 
him begin when he will. Well, but allow him to do what, how- 8 
ever, we are never to expect of bim to talk a little plain Senſe; 
what then? Why the Ancients could not eric Believe this Doctrine 
| [that the Soul was Part of God?, becauſe it is greatly INCONSISTENT 
with another well-known Opinion among / them, that Souls were linked 
to Bodies for a Puniſhment, or ſent down as into a State of Tryal. 


5 | Now for his Reaſon. —Fox to ſuppoſe in the groſs Senſe, that Pieces : 8 5 


or Paris of the ever perfect and ſupreme God Were fo ſerved, 3 
WHAT NO ONE WILL IMAGINE THE PHILOSOPHERS CAPABLE Op *. * 


Fox is here again, as uſual, on very deſperate Service. He Promiſes 
to ſhew the Iaconſiſtency between two metaphyſical Opinions. What 
Reader now but would expe& a metaphyfical Reaſon ? Inſtead of . 


that, he puts us off with a moral one. No one will i imagine the Phi-. 


Hnyſapbers capable of holding both thoſe Opinions. And to finiſh the 


Abſurdity, this is called arguing like me, in an Inſtance where 
J proved the Meaning of a metaphyſi ical Term by a metaphyſical 


| Opinion. VI may be al owed, ſays 5 to e in | the e Woy | 


4, Mr. Warburton. 
2. But to be at a Word wich "TEE ad bs Philoſophers together. p 
| What both are CAPABLE OF we ſhall now ſee. It is agreed that 


* P. 66, 67. 


Pythagoras 
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f REN and Plato held that Souls were linked to Bodies for a Pu- 
niſhment, or ſent down as into a State of Trial. Vet of this very 
PyrhacoRAS Cicero ſpeaks thus: Nam Pythagoras, qui cenſuit 
Animum eſſe ber naturam rerum omnem intentum & commeantem er 
quo noftri animi CARPERENTUR, uon vidit Diſtractione humanorum 
Animorum DISCERPI ET LACERARI DEUM. Of PLArro and his 
Followers Arnobius ſpeaks thus: Ipſe denigue Animus qui 1MMOR- 
ALIS a vobis & DEkus ESSE NARRATUR, Cur in Ægris æger fit, in 
Infantibus flolidus, in Senectute defeſſus * Delira & fatua & inſana J 
Here we ſee what two great Writers of Antiquity hought the Philo- 
ſepbers capable of. Was he ignorant of this? No; I had quoted 
them in the Diſcourſe he pretends to confute . Did he attempt 
0 confute them? No; nor a great Number more to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, unleſs this may be called a Confutation, And we may obſerve, 
that $0ME of his Authorities to prove this are exceedingly ſtrained, and, 
as himſelf acknowledges more than once, are otherwiſe underſtood by 
learned Men. Some ? What then are the reſt? But as to theſe 
ſome, does he prove what he ſays | ? Yes: And how? By quoting. 
my Acknowledgment, that they are differently underflord by learned 
Men. And1 now, Reader! What doſt thou Imagine our Advocate 
ape WE 1 . 1 
le goes on. Aud becauſe the Philoſophers, ſpeaking of the Soul, 
1 often call it the Image of God, divine and immortal, &c. he would 
lead the Reader, from ſuch Expreſſions, unwarily to imagine, that it 
was hilerally a Part of God, eternal à parte ante, the ſame as the 
Soul of the World, &c. But J hope to make the Contrary appear by 


3 plain Teflimonies of Antiquity : and the firft I ſhall produce is one” 
Mr. W. himſelf has helped me to, and is from Stobæus, where Speu- 


 Gppus, « one 4 Plato: 8 Fame fo ys, is as the Mind "Was neither 


* Divine Legation Vol, u. Pp · 100, 110 
the 
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« the ſame with the One or the Good, but had a peculiar Nature of 
« its own.” This, Mr. W. owns, expreſly contraditts what he aſſerted 
of Plato's Holding the Soul to be Part of God; ** but be ſays that 
Stobæus and the learned Stanley were both miſtaken in thinking 
«6 Speuſippus pte of the human Mind, whereas, ſays he, it relates to 
be third Perſon inthe Trinity.” Now ſuppoſing we take Mr. War- 
burton's Judgment before that of Stobæus or Stanley, we may ſtill 
Jairly conclude, that if even the third Perſon in the Trinity was not 
the ſame as God, but bad a peculiar Nature of his own, much leſs 


vas the Soul of Man the ſame ; but that it had a diſtin Nature 


thewiſe x. — He would lead, ſays he, the Reader by ſuch Expreſſions | 
unwarily to imagine, that it was /terally a part of God. Hear then, 
by what kind of Expreſſions I would miſlead the unwary Reader. 
A natura Deorum (ſays Cicero) ut deftiffimis ſapientiſſimijque placuit, 
Bauſtos animos & libatos habemus. And again, Humanus autem ani- 
mus Adecerpius ex Mente divina, cum alio nullo niſi cum ipſo Des compa- 


5 parari pes gi +—He will not diſpute whether Stobeus and Stanley, oy 


or I, be in the right. He does well. But then he ſays, We may 


fill FAIRLY CONCLUDE, hat! if even the third Perſon in the Tri- Y 


niiy was not the ſame as God, but had a peculiar Nature of 1 ani,” 


much leſs was the Soul of Man the ſame; but that it had a d. fin 


Nature lkew! iſe. Such a Concluder would have made Ariftotle for- 
ſwear Syllogiſm. In the 404th Page of the firſt Volume of the 
Divine Legation } he ſaw theſe Words: Again, the Maintainers 
« of the en of the Divine Subſtance were likewiſe divided 
e into two Parties; the firſt of which held but one Perſon in the 


„ Godhead; the other ro or three. So THAT As THE FORMER 
MY 46 BELIEVED THE SOUL TO BE PART OF THE SUPREME God ; ; THE 


66 LATTER BELIEVED 1 TO BE PART ONLY OF THE SECOND OR 


1 « THIRD HyeosTass.” What is to be done with this Prevarica- 


tor? Will he plead guilty, to have the Benefit of his Clergy ? Or 
wall he own he could not read, and ſo ſtand _ his Defence | — : 


* P. 67, 68, + Div. Leg. vol. n. pe 103, ” 4 vol. I, 5. 102. of this edition, 
5 You 
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'« You may complain (I hear him ſay) but whoſe Fault is it ? You 
had put this Paſſage amongſt your nice Diftinftions, Diviſions, and 
* Subdivifions : And thoſe I was not obliged to take notice of, after 
having fo fairly given you OURS. that I paſſed over all ſuch as 
« needleſs Curiofities,” . 
But I begin to be quite weary of my ese ; Iam Goring to- 
wards a Conclufion with him, and will diſpatch him with all poſſible 
Expedition. What follows won't ſtay us long. As to the Paſſage 
which he quotes from M. Antoninus, it is nothing more than an Exhor- 
tation to conſider what will become of the Soul when it is diſunited or 
Separated from the Body: and though Mr. W. makes him to ſpeak of 
its being. reſolved into the Anima Mundi; yet he owns at the ſame 
Time, that neither Gataker in his Notes, or Caſvohot, had any Notion 
that the Doctrine of Reſufion was here alluded to x. Gataker and 
Bos Caſaubon did not underſtand it in my Senſe. Does he pretend to 
ſay I underſtand it wrong? He pretends to know nothing of the 
Matter: So I leave it to thoſe who do. For I ſhould have a 
ſtrange Love for anſwering, if 1 gave this any other Reply than 
 Antoninus's own Words: © [To die] is not only according to the 
« Courſe of Nature, but of great Uſe to it. [We ſhould con- 
* ſider] how cloſely Man is united to the Godhead, and in what 
Part of him that Union reſides ; and what will be the Condition 
„of that Part or Portion of it when it is reſolved ca the Ani- 
4 ma Mundi] + 
Type next Authority ar. be) I all FR rs 3 Worten; = 
x 2050 tells us that the Soul is from God; and therefore neceſarily 
loves him, yet it is a different Exiſtence from him. Here again he 
plays his old Trick upon us. Plotinus, a Philoſopher deep in the 
Times of Chriſtianity. I have tried in vain to make him under- 
ſtand. I will try now if I can make him bluſh ; while he forces 
me to repeat, for the ſecond Time, the following Words of the 
35 Divine Legation. Such was the general Dockrine on this Point“ 


„ = P. 68. | * Divine Legation, vol, i p. 114. 5 of 
| Vor. VI. | . | | F R 5 Cuamely, 5 
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(oamely, that the Soul was God, or Part of God] before the com- 
ing of Chriſtianity ;, „but then thoſe Philoſophers, who held 
out againſt its Truth, after ſome Time new-modelled both their 
1 Philoſophy and Religion; making their Philoſophy more reli- 
„ gious, and their Religion more philoſophical.—So. amongſt the- 
many Improvements of Paganiſm, THE $0FTENING THIS Doc- 
% TRINE WAS ONE. The modern Platoniſts confining the Notion of- 
« the Soul's being Part of the Divine Subſtance to that of Brutes.— 


And it is remarkable that then, and not till then, the Philoſo-- 


* phers began really to believe the Doctrine of a future State “.“ 
How true this is we may ſee by this very Quotation from Plotinus. 
And one of common Apprehenſion would have ſeen, by his Words, 
1 yet it is a different Exiſtence from him, that this was an Innovation 
in Philoſophy. For were it not the common Opinion, that the: 
Soul was of the ſame Exiſtence with God, or Part of him, this Cau- 
tion and Explanation had been impertinent. However, he goes on 
5 unmercifully to ſhew the Orthodoxy of Photinus, and of his Com- 
mentator Ficinus, in this Point: Where ſpeaking I don't know 
what, nor why, of the vegetative. Soul, he takes an Opportunity 
| to. criticiſe a Paſſage I brought from Plutarch... Of this Soul [namely 
: the vegetative it is of which Plutarch manifeſily ſpeaks,. where he. 
Jays, © that Pythagoras and Plato he/d the Soul: to be immortal; for 
I bat launching out into the Soul of the Univerſe, it returned to its; 


« Parent and Original. ” THAT THIS MUST BE INTENDED OF THE 


| VEGETATIVE. SOUL Is PLAIN, from his mentioning two other Souls. 
: Jrom the ſame Authorities, immediately after in à quite different Light. 


6 Pythagoras and Plato, ſays be, hold that the rational Soul is im- 


* mortal; for that this Soul is not God, but the Workmanſhip of the. 
« Eternal God; and it is the irrational Soul which.is mortal and cor- 


46 ruptible,” So that unle eſs we can ſuppoſe Plutarch intended to mate 


Pythagoras and Plato contradic: themſelves, aue muſt conclude tbeir 


9 in this Paſſage 10 be, that the ve Soul Was 4. df ſed : 


* Divine Legation, vol. . Pe 116. 
into 


4 
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into the Life of the Univerſe; that the ſenſitive or irrational Soul was 
mortal and corruptible ; and that the rational Saul was a diſtin Exiſ- 
Fence made by God. But this laſt Part is not at all taken notice of by 


Mr. Warburton, though i in the wy ſame Paragraph with the firſt 


which he quotes *. 
1. Unleſs we can ſuppoſe (fays he) Phitareh ad 2 make Py- 


thagoras and Plato contradict themſelves. Suppoſe, Quotha! Did 
he never hear that this Plutarch wrote an expreſs Treatiſe on the 
Contradictions of the Stoics? A Sect of as good a Houſe as either 
Pythagoras or Plato. Will he never ſce, that if- the Philoſophers 
chad a double Doctrine, which he has taboured to prove, they muſt 
perpetually contradict themſelves ? But our Advocate is ſo captivated 
a Lover +, ſo enamoured of his dear Philoſophers, that the my | 


Air of a Contradiction ſhocks him. 


Well then, not to diſguſt the Delicacy of a Lover, 1 will 
deer him. It ſhall be no Contradiction; nor will I /uppoſe Plu- 
arch ſuch a Brutal as to inſinuate any thing ſo groſs. But now, 

5 if, like a true Inamorato, he will not ſuffer them to be defended by | 
any Hand but his own, then we ſhall begin to differ. He tells us 
that when Plutarch Jays Pythagoras and Plato held the Soul to be 

immortal, IT 1s PLAIN THIS MUST BE INTENDED OF THE vkGE- 


TATIVE Sou. An immortal vegetative Soul! "Tis a Prodigy 


that deſerves an Expiation. But to know whether Plutarch or our 
Advocate be the real Father of this Monſter, it will be neceflary to 
tranſcribe the whole Chapter: Pythagoras and Plato held the 
Soul to be immortal; for that lanching out into the Soul of the 
E Univerſe, it returns to its Parent and Original, The Stoics ſay, 


* that on its leaving the Body, the more infirm ( that i is, the Soul of 
+0 the Ignorant ) ſuffers the Lot of the Body: But the more vigo- 
* rous {that is, the Soul of the Wiſe) endures to the Conflagration. 


& Democriius and Epicurus ſay the Soul is mortal, and periſhes 


4 with the Body: ee and ane, that the reaſonable Soul 


* P. 70, 1. RY 9 + r. v. of the Preface. N 
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« 1s uncorrupt {for it is to be obſerved, the Soul is not God, but the 
% Waorkmanſhip of the Eternal God) and the irrational mortal.” 
IIlvlayopac, Agr wy, c el! 77075 wuyy® £180 ov 9 £16 T0 Tu 
vaio urn . YM pos T0 0puoyerts. Of Trio, ü Cid THY Twptci= 
Tov vTopeproJa, T prev aovevegtpas apa THING cue erica. (Torn 
Ss ev T N rade wy) Tv bY: io xp epa, o 21 ep 789 oog, 2 N 
7179 EXTUPWOEWS Auen, EmixupO., oba, T T4608 ouiieepPet- 
f go. Thvberyoper % 4 TIA&Twv, To pe Noſiov, #pbafle Tar” TAP TU 
wuxm, & Nec, a epyov TS didi Yes UTrapyew) T0 0 anoyon, op- 
Je. IIegl Tov Ape. rei iN. BCA. d. K. 7. Here we ſee, the Soul 
firſt mentioned, and ſaid to be immortal, and to lanch out into 
the Soul of the Univerſe, was the ſame which the Stoics held to 
p endure, when it had been in their wiſe Man, till the Conflagration 
was the ſame which Democritus and Epicurus held to be mortal. 
And was this the vEGETATIVE Soul? How hard has the World 
dealt with Democritus and Epicurus for twenty round Ages, only 


for holding that the vegetative Soul was mortal? 7:0 very reaſon 


able Opinion, had there been any vegetative Soul at all. But what 
then muſt we ſay to the Contradiction, which 1 have promiſed _ 
remove, and which ſeems. now quite fixed, ſince we have evapo- 
: rated this Spirit of vegetative Immortality, from the Paſſage? ? The 
plain Solution of the Difficulty is this: When Plutarch had men- 
tioned the impious Notion of the Soul' J Mortality, firſt ſtarted by 
Democritus and Epicurus, he oppoſes it by that of Pythagoras 
and Plato. He had told us before, that theſe held the Soul to be 
immortal: But now, uſing their Authority to confute the other 
| 7460, he, like A judicious Writer, explains it with more Exact- 
neſs. He tells us, that Pythagoras and Plato held the reaſonable 
Soul to be immortal, the frrationa! mortal. When, in the Be- 
geinning of the Chapter, he had ſaid, they held the Soul to be 
immortal, he added heir Reaſon, For that launching out, &c. TAP 
eis T0 7s males, &c. Now here, in the Concluſion, mentioning 
again the mae Dogma, he adds pis oꝛon, For u is to be obſerved 


= _ the 
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the Soul is not God, &c. KAI TAP Ty thuynv, &c, For Plutarch 
had, with the reſt of the Philoſophers of the Chriſtian Times, 
refined his Notions on this Matter: They ſaid, the Soul was im- 


mortal, becauſe it was related to the Soul of the Univerſe : He ſaid, it 


2 immortal, becauſe it was the Work of God. Henry Stephens, who, 
it ſeems probable, ſaw this was Plularch's, and not Pythagoras's or 


Plats's Philoſophy, makes the Words 2 yep T1v yuyyy Ded and 18 ; 
cid des UT&exew) a Parentheſis, as he does dau, de eb TV 07 a 


deurw) and as he ſhould have done o 88 wept T&5 ropes; both 


which are the explanatory Remarks of Plutarch. And now it is 
to be hoped our Advocate fees why this laſt Part was not at all 
talen notice of by Mr. Warburton though in the very Jame Paragraph 
2175ö1th the firſt which be RR” But what does he now ſee of his 
Contradictin 
We have faid Chat it was cithes: ee Plutarch to tere 
With his own Opinion in this Matter. The very ſame Concern 
for the Orthodoxy of old Pagan Philoſophy (then to be oppoſed to 
: C briſtianity) that now ſeems to diſtreſs our Advocate. The very 
ſame that made Plotinus cry out, as above, The Soul neceſſarily loves 
God, yet is a different Exi iſtence from him. And this will account 
for Plutarch's labouriug ſo much as he does, in the Place quoted 
by our Advocate, at his 75th Page, to free Plato from the Charge 
of making the Soul eternal and uncreated, For a Charge, it ſeems, 
it was, and a heavy one too, upon him. Now where Plutarch 
i performs the faithful Office of an Hiſtorian, in delivering us the 


Placits of the old Philoſophers, there, we ſee, he owns both Py- 


tbagoras and Plato held this Opinion; but here, where he acts 
the Advocate, 1 mean of old Pagan Philoſophy, he endeavours to 


3 diflinguiſh away the Accuſation. Thus at length we ſee the Con- 
tradiction lies at Plutarch's Door; which will require more than 1 


ee Immortality to remove: Leguleio dignus vindice Nadus. 
Theſe three Paſſages, from Stobæus, M. Antoninus, and Plutarch, 


= the only three of the great Number I brought to prove the 
Greek e held the Soul to be Part of God, which our 


Ad vocate 
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Advocate liks ventured to undertake. Theſe he thought he covid 


manage: And _— muſt o he has IE himſelf to Admi- 
ration. N | 1 


44 
, XI. 


But that Plato was orthodox in this Point, he will now ſhew 
from Plato himſelf And that this was Plato's Opinion (ſays he) 
concerning the human rational Soul, T fhall further prove from him- 
ſelf.— In one Place be ſays, ** We have fpoke moſt truly in aſſerting the 
oil was made before the Body, und the Body in the ſecond Place, and 
* afier the Soul, foraſmuch as the governing. Part ought in Point of 
«© Time to be created before that which is governed x Where ſays 
he this? Where think you but 1 in theold Place, 155 Book of Laws? 
=. It. is an odd Fancy this, in our Advocate, to go ſo continually to 2 
| 55 Book of Laws for Plato's religious Sentiments. Law and Goſpel, let 
me tell him, agreed no better formerly than they do now. But 
he muſt needs go as his Index led him. Which in this Road always 
| points exoterically. Let us follow him then into his Warehouſe of 
Laws. Here, to our great Surprize, we find, that Plato 1 1s not _ 
ſpeaking of the Origin of the human rational Soul, but of a very 
different Thing. This zenth Book of Laws, from whence he takes 
his Quotation, is employed to prove the Being of a God againſt 
| Atheiſm. One of his Arguments, for an eternal Mind, is, That 
that is the firſt efficient Cauſe which moves itſelf and all other Things. 
But Mind moves itſelf and all other Things: Therefore Mind is 
=. the firſt efficient. Hence, in the Words of the Quotstion, it is in- 
= „„ ferred, That the Soul was before the Body, Vu qev wpojepay yelovie 
; TL f. iu And farther, that there is one general Soul or Mind, 
that ne the nn. Yuxnv de diomgooy dleresci Tos win Nn 
1 Heeg Ife 8 XK Toy S avaryry Twixeiv cla; N OW, who ſees not that . 
it was Plato's Buſineſs Here, toſhew only in the Abfraf, that Mind 
was prior to Body; and altogether beſides his Purpoſe to ſpeak of 
the Origin of the human Soul? Yet * miſled etl the 


- P. 71, 72. 5 | F . 
e Latin 
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Latin Tranſlator, and unaided by any Diſcernment of his own, 
makes Plato's Words relate to the Creation of the Soul. That the 
Soul was MADE. before the Body ; Animum ante Corpus FACTUM fuiſe.. 


But Plato in his Epinomis, referring to this very Place, explains 


the Meaning | in theſe Words: That dere Saul is elden than every 


Body; br wpeaCuregey en Wuxn cud)» & G alles. Vet was this 
Paſſage fo far from helping our Advocate to the true Senſe of his 


Quotation, that he even refers to it for the Confirmation of his 


Miſtake. All therefore that Plato's Argument required was to. 


prove, that Mind was before Body. But had he thought proper to 


digreſs about the Origin of the Soul, he muſt needs have made it. 
unge nerated, from a. Principle he lays. down in this very Place, 
, namely, That the Soul WAS a ſe If-moving SubRtance ; ; To Scud x ie 


Fo AGyoy ei r QUTHv golau, rear aof 08. on Waves wuxn 7 poTRyogectyuey 3 5 
for a ſelſ- moving and an eternal. moving Subſtance were the ſame. 
-Þ hing amongſt the Ancients. So Plutarch tells us, that Thales Was 
the firſt who. taught the Soul to be an eternal moving OR ſelſe moving. 


| - Nature, Oaks vole toro. THY Yoon gion @enciviſoy * H. abrebn 


170 1 


5 Our Adverets goes on nh bs Plate: b otic: Place (fays lie) * 
; God, after having made the ANGELS, is. introduced as delivering them. = 
Materials to form Man and other Animals, and as ſpeaking to them: 


in ibis Manner: Go 10 then, turn yourſelf to. the Formation of Ani. 


a malt, according to the Laws of Nature, and imitate that efficacious: 
Power which, I myſelf uſed in your Production; and fince they vill! 

be created as. it were Fellows Citizens with yourſelves, they ſhall' be- 
ee med of divine Extract, and . have Dominion aver. all other 


10 Creatures . 


1 God, after 1 8 the 3 (ſays beh. Would tlie g 
120 know what Sort of Angels he has here to do with? Our 
Advocate is ſilent. But honeſt, Plato tells us their Names: Saturn, 


Nea, Jupiter, Juno, and the reſt of the Fagan. G Gods and. Demons. 


* Plat, Phil, I, 4.0 c. 2. 5 + P. 7 24. 
MER eps, 


| 
4 
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Ilep} d rd aXAwv d e n -Tãg T6 S Ovpars waldeg Qusaròs T8 3 
Tybvc eyeveodny Ex Terwv &, Oe Te % KporO. % Pez, Sc. But if 
Philoſophers are to paſs for Apoſtles, why may not Heathen Gods 
ſtand for Angels? Of theſe holy Angels Plato ſays it would be Im- 
piety not to believe what the ancient Wente taught e 
them, TIEIETEON de Tor eig EuTpoorlev, exyovoic pev Yeav wow g 
Eparay, g Is wa To, ar Wpoyovug tr0oow* cd bvaſov By Yewv am , 
dre Being now in the Humour, he tells us, that when God 
created Souls he diſpoſed them among ft the Stars : us eg ds To wav 
Neth live; dig Torg ggg, everuel) Sec pas eco That 34 
they ſuffered 7 Fortin Wr into Brutes—wvba N Y eig Inpluy Bier ripe 
i buys nn, un TavijuerO- 2 „ 18 0¹ TY XaKicg, Toro 9 
KaKOYOTND KATH THV ne rig r 7 VEVETEWS Eg r TORUTYY th 
pf]a Can pie pvow. And is not this a FO ker to a Plato * 
real Sentiments concerning the Soul? 1 
2. But what do we talk of his real Sedtitenee Þ; The Robb: 
from whence our Advocate brings this Paſſage, contains not Plato's 
Sentiments at all, but another Man's, one Timæus Locrus, of whoſe 
Book, de Anima Mundi, this Work of Plato's is a Comment, The 
Paſſage in Queſtion, particularly, tems a Paraphraſe on theſe Words = 
of Timaus, META N rev T6 K00 pe TV5anw, Bo . | 
But our Advocate, now grievouſly bemired, yet Wand dene on.— 
And again PLATO MUCH TO THE SAME PURPOSE SAYS, that after 
God had formed the World, be allotted the human Soul 10 be di iſpojed 
&« of by Nature, as his Vi jcegerent +,” Cc. Can the Reader now 
gueſs whither we are ſent to look for theſe Words To 3 Plat. 
99. D. which fairly brings us a Mile beyond Plato, to a Treatiſe of 
 Timaus Locrus, intituled De Anima Mundi. The ſwallowing Sigonius 
for Cicero was a Trifle to this Exploit. Here he ſaw writ in fair 


- /;.. - ane Characters, over the Page, Timæi Locri de Anima Mundi. If 


one did not know him, one ſhould take him to be of the Humour of 
that Critic, who had 9 great mind that every thing that was good 


* Plato ser. Ve, III. p. 99. + P. 73. 5 
| ſhould 
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 fhould be his Favourite Author's, But he was puzzled with the two 
Titles. One was, the Timæus of Plato; the other, the Anima 
Mundi of Timaus. This was the deep Problem of the Horſe-mill, 
and Mill-horſe : But the beſt of the Story is, he here again (as in 
the former Caſe of the Book of Laws and Epinemis ) brings theſe 
Words of Tim@us to confirm his Senſe of the foregoing Quotation 
from the Timæus of Plato; and ſays, as well he might, /s much 
to the ſame Purpoſe. This I remark to the Honour of his Penetra- 
tion, For though he did not know one was the Text, and the other 
the Comment, yet he found out by mere Dint of Sagacity, that they 
were very near a-kin. And this is all the Fruit of his Platonic 
Journey. Unhappy Advocate! What a Progreſs haſt thou made! 


from Plato nothing to the Purpoſe, to no Plato at all But we had 


beſt ſtop here, leſt the next Quotation ſhould be from No Body. And 
indeed 'tis next to no body; tis from Apuleius, a Writer 1 in the Cbriſ 555 
ian Times. A Trick, now too ſtale even to laugh =. 
We are come at laſt to our Advocate' s Peroration. And to ſay N 
the Truth, it was Time for him to have done. Therefore, after all 


this (ſays he) Mr. Warburton need not any longer admire, Sc. No 


truly, he has eaſed me of this Paſſion, The Admiring at a Free- 
thinker.—It is very true, that ſome few Expreſſions now and then 
may be found in the Writings of the Philoſophers, as, that the Soul is a 
Pari God; comes from Gad; is diſcerped from bim; is a Ray of the 
Divinity; 3 is one With God, Sc. if taken in a fri literal Senſe, 
might in ſome Meaſure anfaver Mr. Warburton's Purpoſe : Bur 
WIEN THE LITERAL SENSE 1s PLAINLY ABSURD, and the Contrary 
maintained by a Multitude of clear Expreſſi ons, we of courſe underfland 
' them F1GURATIVELY *®. Without doubt. So that when we are 
told Epicurus held the Sun and Moon to be no bigger than theß 
ſeem; Pyrro, that nothing could be known; and Zeno, that al - 
Crimes were equal; the literal Senſe being plainly abſurd; we muſt 
5 believe nothing of the Matter, But as he hath talked of the Au. 


= pg py | *. 78, 76, | | 
Vo. VI. | 8 g : rative | 
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rative Terms of a Language, in which he underſtands no Terms 
at all, he ſhould now learn to hold his Tongue, and hearken to 
his Teachers. The great Gaſſendi was incomparably the beſt verſed 
in ancient Greek Philoſophy of any Man in theſe latter Ages, and 
he never dreamt of this more than figurative Folly of our Advocate, 
He knew the Greek and Latin Expreſſions would bear no ſuch In- 
terpretation : And therefore tells us roundly, that there was ſcarce 
an ancient Philoſopher, who was not what we now call a Spinozift, 
Interim (ſays he) tamen vix ULLI fuere {que humane Mentis Cali- 
% go, atque Imbecillitas eff) qui non inciderint in Errorem illum de 
4 RepvsionE IN ANIMAM MunDi. Nimirum, ſicut exiflimarunt 
„ $/NGULORUM ANIMAS PARTICULAS EssE ANIME MUNDAN=, 
* quarum quelibet ſuo Corpore, ut Aqua Vaſe, mcluderetur ; ita & re- 
* putarunt unamquamque Animam, Cor Pore alſſoluto, quaſs diſtracto Vaſe, 
Muere, ac ANIME Muxnr E QA VEDUCTA  FUERIT, ITERUM | 
by vn,” | A Ne LS 3 
And now, after all that ks paſſed betweakr: us, 1 may be allowed | 
at parting to aſk my nameleſs Adverſary what he is? His betters, 


when they went Incognito, have been thus queſtioned, and without 


Offence. The great Pythagoras himſelf was aſked it; aud his An- 
ſwer will fit our Advocate as if it had been made for him. And 
that he may not be forced to deſcend from his preſent Dignity of 
Quotation, I will preſs him no farther, but ſuppoſe he gives an En- 
quirer this, that his ancient Maſter made to Leon, Prince of the 

Pj)pliaſians, who aſked him what he was. ART (ſays he) 1 know 

none; but I am @ PHILOSOPHER f. VVV 


XI. 


- Let us conclude with a general View oke our Advocate 8 rb 
mances. He will write againſt the Third Book of the Divine Lega- 
ton *Y Moſes : But Propoſes only. to conſider r what i in his 4 - 


* Divine Legat. Vol. II. p. 106. 5 
+ Artem yum ſe ſeire nullam; ſed eſſe Philoſophum, Os: Tuſe, Dip. i 5 "RE 


ion 
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ion affects the Argument. Yet of this /t7]e, for his Apprehenſion is 
not much, he has not conſidered one tenth Part. And how that 

| abounds in all kind of falſe Reaſoning, and abſurd Quotation, we 
have given the Reader a kind of Specimen. But to make amends 

for an imperfe& Repreſentation, he may be pleaſed to take notice, 
that, beſides all particular local Graces, there are Four GENERAL 
FALLACIEs, that run throughout this noble Work. Two! in Point 
of Quolation, two of Reaſoning. 


* 
* —— Wn en Cit in hd ICED BOT ATE ET 
os * 14 & 3 he Se 1 


I. The firſt is in 11 Poets, or u body, inſtead. of Philo. 
we Rn 


1 Il. The ſecond i in quoting Philoſphers after Chri 11. 
III. The third ; in urging exoteric Doctrines for eſoteric. 


5 IV. And the fourth in concluding from what was ſaid of f fol k 
| Gods, to what they thought of the true. 


1 call theſe by the knaviſh Title the Schools of Philoſophy have 
given them, which, like the Courts of Law, make no Proviſion for | 
Fools: But, upon my Word, I am not fatisfied whether they be 
not very honeſt Blunders. However, he has now his Choice to 
; call them what he will, ſo he no N pretend to call them Ar- 5 


enn . 7 5 = —_ a 
— . — SE cm n 1 e IR CES — — — K 


n 1 

His. // n 1 mid. 18 the only one with which Iam con- ö 1 7: 

cerned. His ſecond is intituled, The Opinions of the Philoſophers A 5 = 

cerning a future State. It is made up of ſome ſix dozen of ill-choſen * f 1 
Qucotations, which ſo amazed him that he could not forbear ſaying e q : | 


on the Entrance to his Labour, 1: ſeems very ſurprizing, notwith- 
' ſtanding all the fe ollowing Authorities, and many more which no doubt 
bis leurned Gentleman muft have met with to the contrary, that he ſhould 
thus ſpeak of the Philoſophers : ** have examined their IW; ritings with 
« all the Exatineſs I was able, and it appears evident to me that theſe 
« Men believed nothing of a future State of Rewards and Pun ſiments, 
66 « which Javed _ een ware in e "7 «Bp. this 


rap . 


68 2 p Time, 


— — * , X 
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Time, I ſuppoſe, I have eaſed him of his Surprise: So that we are 


now even by a reciprocal Cure. In one Point however he 1s right. 


He ſuppoſes I could have furniſhed him with many more Authorities. 


I could, Vil aſſure him: More than with fix hundred to his fx 


dozen. But it 1s pleaſant to obſerve, in this Chapter of Ryotations, 


with what Judgment he brings in three Epicureuns, Virgil, Lucian, 
and Celſus, to bear Witneſs to a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments, who without doubt believed what they ſaid. Honeſt Celſus l 
ries out, under the Maſk and in the Tone of a modern Free-thinker, 
God forbid, that either they, or I, or any Man living, ſhould endea- 
vour 10 ſubvert the Belief of a ſuture State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
mentis x. Who, when he hears this, can forbear concluding with 
our Ade ſay, when a Man talks i in 2 this manner, US is bardly 
- Poſfibl not to imagine him in Earneſt T. 
I call this his Chapter of Quotations. It is its proper Title : - ei is Y 
made up of them, and a jolly Company they are, but ſo tranſcen= 
5 dently choſen and tranſlated, that ſome Time or other it may chance 
to become as famous as Scarron's Chapter of Hirſe-Litiers, which 8 
once, indeed, on a Time met together becauſe they were forced; 
burt for all that each of them, while in the Diſpoſal of their Own- f 
ers, was taking a different Road, At preſent I ſhall only deſire the 
Reader to obſerve, that the three firſt of the four general Saphiſins 
ſhine throughout this Chapter with a diſtinguiſhed Luſtre. 
He has two more Chapters upon ſomething or other; and then 
concludes with a Paſtoral- Letter to the Free- thinkers, Uts SOBRII ad 
evertendam Rempublicam Cr; iftianam accederent. 4 
Thus it bath been my Fortune to diſpleaſe the Bigots on both | 
| Sides. 3% &; make no Oueſtion, but the impartial Reader will be 
ready to congratulate with me on. fo fair an Aae of being Es 
Y in the Right. he's | 55 
As for this fantaſtic Tacks in Gs Cane of Pagunifin; 1 8 
uſed him, it is true, with little Ceremony. Let the Reader judge, 
if he deſerved more. I had Ta mx.) Name to what J wrote, and he 


attacks 


ä TTT * 
Oe log Pr ne SOT Cy 
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attacks me in ſecret, Had either J concealed mine, or he told his, 
he might then have expected (if on other Accounts he had a Right 
to it) what the uſual Commerce of Civility demands between People 

upon equal Terms : But writing without a Name, in the Manner 188 
he has done, is leaſt of all excuſable. For, when a Man's Perſon: = 
or Reputation is attacked, I know little Difference between the Ruf- „ We 
fian, and the Writer, in the Dark, A 
1 may be the rather allowed to ſpeak freely on this Head, becauſe 
I never yet wrote againſt any Book or Author whatſoever, any 
farther than occaſional Reflections on particular Queſtions, which = 
no one can avoid who treats of Subjects like thoſe I am engaged in. | — 
Once indeed, and but once, I took upon myſelf the Honour of de- [ 
ending a ſublime Genius againſt the Cavils of an injurious Pedant. 
But an Aztack by Anſwer, Remarks, Confutation, or any of the for- 
mal Apparatus of literary Aſſault, I never made on any Author 
| whatſoever, To ſay the Truth, I prize my Eaſe and Quiet at too- 
high a Rate, to hazard them in the Vain or intereſted ae eR 
of diſcrediting any Popular or Party Writer whatſoever." | Ove 
quiſquam noceat Cupido mihi Paci! 15 855 
I I ſhould now, perhaps, crave Pardon of the ſeverer Roder for 
the Levities that have eſcaped me both here and in the Preface. But 
if he that loſes may have leave to ſpeak, ſure he that's libell'd though „ 1 
he loſes nothing, may have leave to laugh. And what elſe was to» N 1 | 
be done with my Doctor and Student? who, whether they ile os? e i 4 
raeaſoned, how much ſoever in their own Profeſſions, were ſtill on 5 6 
the wrong Side common Senſe and common Honeſty. For they - 4 
have managed Things ſo well, that the one has loſt his Reaſoning in e 5 | 
the Study of the Law, and the other his Charity in Defence of the 3% nn gs = | 
_ Goſpel. Beſides, on ſome Occaſions, what Mortal can forbear > Who _ „ 19 
' would have ſuſpected our ſolemn tragic Doctor for a rifble Animal. 2˙ 
Vet there are Seaſons, when his own Blunders diſpoſe him to be 
jocular, and he irreverently a aims a at Wi with the Vace of an Fife 
Inquiſitor ® . 


02S 


— 
re 
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* See The Weekly Miſcellany throughout. | 
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In Concluſion, If any Man (to uſe the Words of a great Writer) 
EQUAL ro THE MATTER, ſhall think it apperiains him to take in 
Hand this Controverſy, either excepting againſt aught written, or per- 
Juaded be can ſhew better how this Queſtion may receive a true Deter- 


mination; if his Intents be ſincere 10 the Public, and ſball carry him on 


without B1TTERNEss 70 the OP1N10N or io the Pxnsox diſſenting, let 
him not, I inireat him, gueſs by the Handling which meritoriouſiy hath 


been beſtowed on theſe Objects of Contempt and Laughter, that I account 
it any Diſplea ſure done to me to be contradicted in Print: But as it 


leads to the Attainment of any thing more true, ſhall efteem it a Benefit ; 


and ſhall know how to return his Crvitity and Fails ARGUMENT in 


uch Sort, as he ſhall conſe ſs that to do woke is "my es and FA have done 
| thut 8 Was my Chance. 1 


8 * Mr. Chubb, AF am \ told, has addreſſed bios or Ke Tong to me at the End of his : 


i late Diſcourſe on Miracles. I ſuppoſe he only wants my. Acknowledgments ; ; and he n= 
mall have them: For the reaſon above ſhews why I muſt always decline his kind Over | 
trures of farther Acquaintance. I confeſs then he is a very extraordinary Perſon: and 


think he may ſay with the ſubtil Peaſant in Moliere Oui, 55 5 avois N J aurois £ts | 


POST- 
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In Anſwer to ſome Opjzerions of Dr. S V K ES. 


have ftill the Luck to offer at me in the wrong Place. 


In his 399th Page he has theſe Words : © It is not of any Mo- 
ment to enter further into what Philoſophers have ſaid, when 

they attempt to account for the Soul's s Eternity. Common Senſe 
« taught them, that real proper Puniſhments were inflicted upon 
„Men for Sins. Who can read Plato's Gorgias (which is not 


„ranked amongſt the Exoterics by a late Writer, in which alone 


« the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, he 
= thinks, are [1s] detailed out) ; who can rea] that, and conceive that 
.. Plato did not really believe a State ot future Puniſhments and 
„Rewards? When he had profeſſed at large, how wicked Men 


are puniſhed, and how good Men are rewarded in a futur. I. ate,. 


o he declares That 0 be his 55 Ali wr taw and yon. thence 1 wan. 


* Arthur Aibley Sykes, D. n. 


— — * "7 © 


10 put Things & of a Sort lite” I ſhall take this Occafi jon 
to pay my Reſpects to the Author of the Principles and Con- 
nuexion 1 of natural and reveaied Religion *, who has honoured me, in 
paſſing, with a couple of random Nene A kind of F atality 
ſeems to attend theſe Gentlemen; who, when Ilie ſo open to them, | 


* : ns Wal * . 9 _ - ; „ * — : . : ö : 
* . . * * es a , 5 0 a — 22 —— PR" 5 . 1 * 
— 25 ————— —˙᷑ —- — 4d 5 Ne : , 5 > 1 77 ng - 0 5 550; * 3 9 AI IRE © N As 
— > 20 % TI 8 4 6 1 2 - . . 5 "1 — * 5 : TTT Y 1 2 GEES — 
q - — - A * W : — , * . * — 4 * * x5 Py 1 . A pi — * 3 mz» 
: — 1 * — f * * _ * * — - — — 5 4 9 n " 
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| 46 that he endeavoured to appear before his Judge having a moſt pure 


% Soul, And if they imagined Men to be puniſhed for Sin, and re- 


* awarded for Virtue, even ſuppoſing this was talked of in a Way 
< that might be proved fabulous, yet the Doctrine itſelf was un- 
e ſhaken. Suppoſe the Fables of Acheron, and Styx, and Cocytus, 


„and Elyfian Fields, may be all demonſtrated to be falſe ; yet it 
4% does not follow, that the Thing conveyed under theſe Words 
<< were | was] believed to be all falſe. It does not follow that Souls 
< were believed to die, or to be uncapable of receiving Puniſh- 


e ments or Rewards: but only that this Manner of repreſenting 


_ * them is falſe !.“ —Theſe oP: "wi Words; ; and _ deſerve to be 
well conſidered. 


Tt is not of any Moment (he fors) to enter PIR into what Phi- 


loſophers have ſaid, whea they attempt to account for the Soul's ETER- 


NITY. I thought it of great Moment. I am ſure I found it of 


great Difficulty. And if I have ill explained what the Philos hers 

meant by the Soul's Eternity, one Reaſon was, that J wanted more 5 
Helps than Antiquity would afford me. But it is the Privilege of _ 
veteran Diſputers, to want nothing but willing Hearers. But why 


will he enter no further, when he goes out of his Way: to pay me 
this Viſit? 2 


Becauſe common n Senſe (he ſays) 3 EE that real proper Puniſh 


2 ments Were inflictea upon Men for Sins. I have ſhew. a from Fadt that 

common Senſe did not teach them. No matter: He will prove 

from Reaſon that it did. His Argument is plain and ſimple. Com- 

mon Senſe might teach them: therefore common Senſe did teach 5 
them. This it is to be a practiſed Diſputant. It is but knowing : 
what common Senſe might teach, and he will preſently tell you, by 

| his Scale of Logic, what it did. By the ſame way, I make no 
doubt, he could prove that the Epicureans believed a Providence; 
the Svoics Inequality of Crimes; and the Pyrrhonians the Certainty 


of Truth. He has only to ſhew that common Senſe taught them, or 
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was ready to teach them; and we have only to believe, that they 
were as ready to learn. I had myſelf a kind of Gueſs, that common 
Senſe might have taught the Philoſophers that real proper Puniſhments 
Were inflicted upon Men fer Sins; and had I known no more of An- 


tiquity than this Writer has entered into, tis ten to one but I had 


concluded as he does, that common Senſe did teach them. Though 
hardly, I think, after another had clearly ſhewn the Contrary from 
Antiquity. However, the Reader may not be diſpleaſed to hear 
how much I gave to common Senſe in the Introduction to my Diſ- 
courſe on the Philoſophers. Theſe were my Words :—* It will be 
proper to premiſe, that the Conſtitution of the Greek Philoſo- 
* phy being above meaſure refined and ſpeculative, it always uſed 


„ to be determined by metaphyſi cal rather than moral Principles; 


and to ſtick to all Conſequences, how abſurd ſoever, that were 
* ſeen to ariſe from ſuch Principles. Of this we have a famous 
«Inſtance in the ancient Democritic Philoſophy, &c.- 
5 6 ſupported, we ſee, is that Cenſure which a celebrated French 
Writer paſſes upon them: V pen the Philoſephers once beſot them- 
40 ſelves with a Prejudice, they are even more incurable than the 
66 People themſelves : : becauſe they beſot themſelues not only with the 
Prejudice, but with the falſe Reaſoning employed to ſupport it. 


The Reverence and regard to metaphyſical Principles being ſo 


1 6 great, we ſhall ſee, that the Gree Philoſophers muſt of neceſſity 
« reject the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, i 
how many invincible moral Arguments ſoever there really be in 
4 Support of it, when we come to ſhew, that there were two neta- 
4 pbyfical Principles concerning God and the Soul, univerſally em- 
_ ** braced by all, which neceſſarily exclude all Notion of a future ; 
6 State of Reward and Puniſhment *.” 5 
In the Conclufion I repeat the ſame en in che bini 5 
Words :—< Theſe two Errors in the metaphyſical Speculations of 
the Philoſophers, concerning the Nature of God and of the Soul, 


Div. Leg. os P. 86, 


Vol. VI. | 5 H h | (6 were 


—So well 


— —— — 
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% were what neceſſarily kept them from giving Credit to a Doctrine 


e highly probable in itſelf, and rendered ſo even by . themſelves, 


from many moral Conſiderations, perpetually preached up to the 
% People. But, as we obſerved before, it was their ill Fate to be 
determined, in their Opinions, rather by metaphyſical than moral 


« Arguments. This is ſeen by comparing the Belief and Conduct 


of SOcRATEs with the reſt. He was fingular 1 in confining himſelf 
« to the Study of Morality, and as fingular in believing the Doc- 


« trine of a future State of Reward and Puniſhment. What could 


> t be the Caufe of this latter Singularity but the former? Of which 
* it was a natural. Conſequence. For, having thrown afide alt 


& other Speculations, he had nothing to miflead him. Whereas the 


e reſt of the Philoſophers applying themſelves, with a kind of Fa- 

« naticiſm, to Phyfics and Metaphyſics, had drawn a Number. of 
„ abſurd, though ſubtile Concluſions, that directly oppeſed the 
«* Conſequences of thoſe moral Arguments. And as it is common 
for Parents to be fondeſt of their weakeſt and: moſt deformed Offs- 
e pring, ſo theſe Men, as we ſaid, were always more ſwayed by 
their metaphyſical than moral Concluſions: *. Now this was all 


I could, in Conſcience, allow to common Senſe, when Anſar 
ſtood ſo directly in my Way, 


But leſt it ſhould be Ga: he had neben alt Fact, bs 


has thought fit to make the following Obſervation: Who can 
read Plato's Gorgias (which is not ranked amongſt the Exoterics 
by a late Writer, in which alone the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
"wards and Puniſhments, be thinks, is detailed out); who can read that, 


and conceive that Plato did not really believe, &c. The Force of 


7 this Obſervation, the Reader ſees, lies in the Parentheſis, that 1 
baue not ranked the Gorgias of Plato amongſt his Exoterics. But how, 
if this be falſe? Let the following Words of the Divine Legation 


determine: It i is very true, that, in his Writings, he [Plato] in- 


60 culcates the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſn- 


* Divine Legation, 1 I, p. 132. ani 
pre On é ments; 
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« ments; but this always in the groſſeſt Senſe of the Populace,— 
© that the Souls Mill Men deſcended into Aſſes or Swine, — that the 
* uninitiated lay in Mire and Filth: that there were three Judges 
of Hell; and talks much of Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, &c. and all 
* fo ſeriouſly as ſhews he had a mind to be believed. But did he 
& himſelf believe them? We may be aſſured he did not *. Where, 
at the Word ſeriouſly, I expreſſly refer to the GoRGIAS, Phædo, and = 
: Republic. Now, if the Phedo and Republic (as he will not deny) N e U 
be of the exoteric Kind, and ! place the Gorgzas in the ſame Claſs, ́& 55 : 
is not this ranking the Gorgias amongſt the Exoterics ? What then was 1 
it that could induce this Writer to ſay, I had not ranked it there? 
Was it the following Paſſage? But Albinus, an old Platoniſt, 
„has, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied this Loſs namely, the Loſs of a 
* Treatiſe of Numenius, concerning the ſecret Doctrine of Plato! 
by his Introduction to the Dralegues of Plato. From whence it 
_ & appears, that thoſe very Books, in which Plato details out the 
5 Poctrine of a future State of Reward and Puniſhment, are all or 
the exoteric Kind. For in that Claſs Albinus ranks the Criton, 
8 * Phedo, Minos, Sympoſ zum, Laws, Ep! Ales, Epinonis, Menexenus, 
6 « Clitophon, and Philebus +.” If this were the Paſſage, tis plain the 
Writer miſtook the latter Part for a formal Liſt of Plato's exoteric 
Writings. But the very Words might have taught mm better: — 
(I only ſay that in that Claſs Albinus ranks ſuch and ſuch Tracts) 7 1 =] 
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| Eſpecially if he had looked into the Diſcourſe referred to: where =. 
| he would have found the Reaſon why 1 expreſſed myſelf in tat ä 
Manner. And I don't uſe to write at hazard, as haſty as he . =_ 
thinks me. b Albinus, in his fifth Section, divides Plato's A 7 
5 | 17 E 

logues into Claſſes. Not into the two general ones of exoteric £8 
and eſoteric; but into the more minute, and different, of natural, 7 } 
> | + 39 
1 
moral, ialeic, conſutative, civil, exphrative, obfletri ic, and Hase ve . g 
* Div. Leg. yol. II. p. 64. Fa Ts 55 + Ibid. p. 78 | I | a al 

1 To iy Puory,—ro . 10%, 7% F ol nn N Rx. 3 wo, | 4 4 f 

To - 2 wtigg cg, — 179 bp face., Ty E * Alb. Introd, | m Pl; it, Dial. Sect. 1 | | . # 1 

; apud Fabr, Bible Grec. lib. 3. c. 2. wp — - I 4 ; 
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It will be atked then, how I came to ſay, that Albinus ranked the Cri. 
ton, Phædo, Minos, Sympefium, Laws, Epiſtles, Epinomis, Menexenus, 
Clitophon and Philebus, in the exoteric Claſs! For this plain Reaſon, 
he ſays they were all of the civ/ Kind. And I hope I need not tell 


the learned Reader, that all of that Kind were exoterical. And now 


it is ſeen why I might well ſuppoſe the Gorgias of the exozeric Kind; 
and yet, why I could not uſe Albinus's Authority for placing it with 
the reſt : Becauſe it is evidently of the civil Claſs, and yet not 


ranked there by that old Platoniſt. The Reaſon of his different 


Aſſignment was this: The Gorgias is a Dialogue concerning the 
Uſe and Abuſe of Rhetoric. The Sophiſts had abuſed this Art to 
pervert public Juſtice, and to amaſs Wealth and Power. They are 
here ſhewn that its true Uſe was to aid and inforce the Laws, and 


to render the Members of a Community wiſer and better. Hence, . 
in Concluf ion, the Author takes occaſion to inforce the Practice of 
Virtue from the Conſideration of future Rewards and Puniſhments : 
his uſual Manner of concluding his political Difcourſes ; the Gor= 
gias being, indeed, properly a Supplement to the Books of Law and 
: Republic: But it being at the ſame time altogether employed in 
overturning the Practice of the Soph iſts, was, I ſuppoſe, the Reaſon 
why Albinus thought it came more naturally into that Claſs which 

he calls ſubverſi ve. This is a true Account of the Gorgias as. 
well as of my plain Sentiments, concerning it, in the firſt Volume 
of The Divine Legation. And yet this Writer cries out, Who can 


read the Gorgias, and conceive that Plato did not really believe a u- 


ture State of Rewards and Puniſoments? Rather, let me aſk Who 
that bas read the Gorgias, can talk at this rate? 


Well, but his Reaſon : When he [Plats] had pws at 1 : 


« how wicked Men are puniſhed, and how good Men are rewarded 
« ; in a future State, he declares that 7o be his full Perſuaſion, and 
from thence it vas, that he endeavoured ic apes jars his Judge 
« having a moſt pure Soul.” The original is, *Eyw HEY S, @ K. 


N, TIIO TOTTN TMN AOCTN wereopa, 7 TKOTW OT ws. 


amoPavenat TW Kpiln ws vy, exwv Thy tym. Here, we fee, 


the 
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the Writer has ſunk upon us the important Words brd 2dror 70 i 
aoywv, upon which the whole Sentence turns. This could hardly ” 
be by Chance. The Reaſons of the Omiſſion are but too evident. = 
EY pev , & K, TIO TOTTN TON AODON wineopar, 
J am perſuaded (ſays the Speaker) O Callicles, on THE AuTworiTY 
of THESE DoCTRINES. Say you ſo? To underſtand then how 
fall the Perſuaſion was, we muſt conſider what Credibility theſe 
Doctrines had. Now he that reads the Gorgias will find, that they 
conſiſted of a long fabulous Account of the Eftabliſhment of the three 
Judges of Hell* : And of a ſtrange Opinion, that the Dead not only 
_ retained the viſible Marks of the Paſſions and Affections of the Soul, 
but alſo the Scars and Blemiſhes of the Body +. It was on the Au- 
thority, therefore, of theſe goodly Doctrines, that the Speaker 
founds his Belief: and what is more, it was to theſe Doctrines 
that the very Words, in which he expreſſes this Belief, zallude: 
Ih : "AmToÞavsjou T6 KPITHs, relating to the infernal Judges; and the | 
I TTIELTTATHN T1 oN, the moſt found or healthy Soul, to its 
Affections, Marks and Blemiſhes. The Speaker therefore muſt of 
courſe believe a future State thus circumſtanced, if he believed any 
future State at all. Here is no room for the Writer's Evaſion : who 
ſuppoſes the Philoſophers might rejef the Fables of Acheron, and 
Styx, and Cocytus, and Elyſian Fields, and yet believe the Thing i 


conveyed under theſe Words, For here the Belief of the Thing is ern q; 4 
preſly ſaid to be built on the Authority of thoſe Fables: But thoſe Es | 
Fables our Author gives up as not really believed. By his Favour 55 IL. 1 N 
1 therefore 1 would conclude that the Thing | built von them was FR „„ | 
not believe. „ „„ | 
But as 1 little thought this 1 would ha had the better : EE 

i of me on the believing Side, I will ſuppoſe, as he does contrary 1 „ 3 4 b 
; Evidence, that the Speaker did indeed | un this Place deliver his real 5 Þ Ca j 
* Tom, I. p. 523. Ed. SY See Div. 3 vol. L p. 271, & ſeqs 5 1 

1 Plato, ut ſuprà, tom. I. p. 524. See Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 276. %%%%ͤͥ . 
— — e — 
| 
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Sentiments. Let us ſee now what will come of it. He th Who 
can read the Gorgias, and conceive, that Plato did not really believe 


ohen he has profeſſed at large. — So then; the Diſpute between us 
is, Whether PLA TO believed a future 3 State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments? And, to prove that PL Aro did, he gives me a Speech of 
SOCRATES. For unluckily what he quotes for the Words of Plato 
are the Words of his Maſter; who, I have endeavoured to ſhew, by 
better Reaſons than ſuch a kind of Speech, did han believe a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

But he goes on: And Ir THEY IMAGINED Men to be puniſhed 
for Sin, and rewarded for Virtue, even ſuppoſing that this was talked 
of in a May that might be PROVED fabulous, yet the Doctrine felt 
Was unſhaken. Without doubt, if I will allow they imagined a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, he will prove they believed 
one; that being the Concluſion he ſeems to aim at in the aukward 

E Expreſhion of—proved fabulous, and—was unſbaben. For the Point 6 
between us is not about what was true or falſe, but about what was 
believed or di i/believed. But he himſelf ſeems diflatisfied with his 


— 


Z * — ot = - — * 2 7 p 8 2 r 2 Run” * 5 
” 1 - 3 ; 0 1 ! 
e ˙ imm I ee RC oro ʃ I on Gs < 45 : onto ub Ir * "ue as 
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EF Expreſſion, and therefore attempts to mend it in this Repetition 8 
1 1 (for it would be hard that he who begs his Queſtion, ſhould not be 


able to get to his Concluſion), Suppoſe ihe Fables of Acheron, and 
Styx, and Cocytus, ond Elyfian Fields, may be all DEMONSTRATED 
10 be falſe, yet it does not follow, that the T ling conveyed under theſe 
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Words was believed to be all falſe. Here again his Words, demon- } 
—_— Atrated to be falſe, leave him juſt where he was. For nothing can : 
1 be concluded concerning the Philoſophers believing or not believing 
' i ER, TOTO demonfirating 1 it to be true or falſe. His Expreſ- 
| | { es ſion fails him here again. He therefore attempts it a chird time. It 
I N n = follow, that Souls were believed to die, or to be uncapable of 
| OO receiving Puni ifoments or Rewards, but only that this manner of repre= 
\t Mo at rae thee  fenting. them 1s FALSE. As ill as ever! He is ſtill in the very | 
0 5 „„ Place where he ſet out. And that which at firſt ſo perplexed him 
8 N has ſtuck by him through all his Variation of Phraſe — Is fa iſe, for, 
$ i | avas not believed. As if the Philoſophers muſt needs diſbelieve all 


1 my | : | | SP that 
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that was falſe, and believe all that was true. And indeed it ſeems 
to have been this ſtrange Prepoſſeſſion that has made him run into 
all his Confuſion of Language. A Diſeaſe that fatally infected the 
Lawyer of late Memory. I put his expreſſions in the moſt favour- 
able Light. For if there be no Blunder, there 1s much Malice: 
The Period (ſuppoſing the Words accurate) tending to prove the 
Cyedibility of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments; which, 
being directed againſt my Diſcourſe, neceſſarily inſinuates, that J 


had wrote ſomething againſt that Cedibiliy. But T have too good 


Opinion of his Honeſty, to believe this to be his ſecret Pur- 
1 poſe. 


this ſimple Conception, That the Philoſophers might believe the 


Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments in. general, . 
and yet diſbelieve all the particular Fables of the Populace concern- 
ing it. But thoſe who are acquainted with Antiquity, will know, 
that this was not, and could not be the Caſe. I have given a Reaion. 
in the firſt Volume * of The Divine Legation, to ſhew, it was not, in. 
theſe Words: We have given juſt above a Quotation from Tully's 
„ Oration for Cluentius, in which he having. ridiculed the Popular 
45 Fables concerning a future State, ſubjoins, It theſe be falſe, as all 


Men fee they are,. what hath Death deprived us of beſides a Senſe of 


% Pain? Nam nunc quidem quid tandem illi mali Mors attulit ?- 
Niſi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud In- 

4 feros Impiorum ſupplicia perferre, &c. Quæ ſi falſe ſunt, id quad 

e ores intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud Mors eripuit præter ſenſum 


* doloris? From this Inference of Cicero's it appears, that we have 


„ not concluded amiſs, when, from ſeveral Quotations, interſporſed 
Ho throughout this Work, in which a Diſbclief of the common Notiou 
15 & of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments is implied, we have 


4 inferred the Writer's Disbelief of a future State of Rewards and: 


„ Puniſhments in general.” There are many Reaſons. ikewiſe,. 


Div. Leg, ed, 4to, vol. II. p. 83. 


What therefore this Writer ſo froitleſcly labours to vi Gurths is 


why | 


< _ - 1 * 
* — —̃ͥ— Ww —Uũ— „„ 
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why it could not be the Caſe; too long indeed to mention here; hows 
ever, I will juſt hint at one. The Pagan Notion of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments was founded in old Tradition : But 


that Tradition, which conveyed down the general Doctrine, brought 


along theſe Circumſtances of it. But I forget, that I am arguing 


with an Enemy to all Tradition : Who, as highly as he advances 


the Knowledge of the Philoſophers, yet is unwilling to allow they 


were indebted for it to any thing but their own Reaſon. So entirely 
has that childiſh Sophiſm got the better of him : Whatfever Rea- 
ſon might teach, it did teach. But how has he made out his Point? 
By encountering a few weak Efforts of the Fathers in Support of 
traditional Knowledge. He has great reaſon to boaſt his Victory: 
It is like his who triumphed for having tript up a Cripple. But 
Reverence for Age ſhould diſpoſe us to ſpare the Fathers, eſpecially | 
when more able-bodied Men ſtand in our Way. Till he meet with 
theſe, I would recommend the following Fact to his Conſideration. 
The more ancient Philoſophers, in the Delivery whether of their 
moral, natural, or theologic Principles, conſtantly recommend them 


on this Footing, that they received them from TRADITIoN: One 
Truth came FT a Prieft of this Religion ; ; and another from the 
ſfſacred Books of that. Scarce any thing is ever repreſented as the 
Deduction of their own Reaſoning : Though ſuch a Repreſentation b 


had been attended with much Honour, and we know they were im- 
' moderately fond of Glory. Now if this were the 18 85 Ty” alk, 
| Wh 90 N we 101 eien them 2 N 


Is - 


The Writer 8 ſecond Rematk reli ths: 6 It has been main- | 


« tained indeed by ſome, that all that the old Philoſophers held, 


« was a natural Merempfychofis, or a Tranſition from one Body to 


another, without any moral Deſignation whatſoever. But ſurely 


« this Concluſion is too haſty : For when it was ſaid, that the 
&« Souls of ill Men deſcended into Aſes or Swine, they did not ſup- 


. js the Souls of good Men ſo to deſcend. The Souls of evil 
. 
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6e Men, e. g. of Murderers, went into the Bodies of Beofis, thoſe of 
&« Jaſeivious Men into the Bodies of Swine or Goats, wor} nidaow, for 
„ Puniſhment, ſays Timæus Locrus. Was this done for Puniſhment, 
© and yet was no Regard paid to the Morals of wicked Men *!“ 
1t hath been maintained (ſays he) by ſome, that the old Philofo ophers 
held only a natural Metemp ſychoſis but ſurely this Concluſion is t09 
 bafly. Who it is that has been too haſty, is ſubmitted to the Judg- 
ment of the Public: Whether I, in concluding from a hundred well- 
_ weighed Circumſtances ; or He, in cenſuring from one only, and 
that, as we ſhall ſee, neither weighed nor underſtood. 
But it is too haſty, rox when it was $A1D, that the Souls of ill Men 
deſcended into Aſſes or Swine, they did not ſuppoſe the Souls of good 
Men fo 10 deſcend. How are we to underſtand him ? If by sa1D be 
only meant taught, then, from what they aid of the Souls of il. 
Men, nothing can be concluded, concerning what they surrosgD or 
believed of the Souls of good Men: Becauſe it was their Way to ſay 
one Thing and ſuppoſe another. But if by sA1D we are to under- 
ſtand ſuppoſed or believed, then 1 will readily grant, that, if they 
Suppoſed the Souls of ill Men to de ſeend, they did not Suppoſe the Souls 
of good Men fo to deſcend. But why this to me? Did J ever ſay, 
the old Philoſophers ſuppoſed, that is, believed, that the Souls of ill = 
Men deſcended into Aſſes or Swine? He would inſinuate I did; as 
appears not only from his Addreſs, but from his plain Alluſion to 
the following Words of my Book: However, it is true, that in his 
Writings be Plato] inculcates the Doctrine of a future State of Reward 
and Puniſhment—that the Souls of ill Men deſcended into Aſes and 
| Swvine—did he himſelf believe it ? we may be aſſured he did not +, &c.” 
Was it from theſe Words he gathered, that I held, Plato Suppoſed, 
what, I own, he inculcated? ber him look again, and I imagine 
he will alter his Opinion. But he will ſtill ſay, though I do not 
hold, that the ancient Philoſophers lo ſuppoſed ; yet, what 1 18 more 
to the Purpoſe, an ancient Philoſopher does, 


* Divine Legation, yol II. pP. 1 Ib. vol. II. p. 64. 
vol. VI. 5 1 F For 
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For thus he goes on: The Souls of evil Men, e. g. of dank; 
went into the Bodies of Beaſts, thoſe of laſervious 3 the Bodies of 
Seine and GoaTs, wii xaucw, for Puniſhment, s AVS TIMEUS 
Lockus, Was this done for Puniſhment, and yet was no Regard paid 
fo the Morals of wicked Men? This is indeed amazing! The 
Reader cannot forget, that I quoted this very Paſlage at large *, 


as the moſt inconteſtable Evidence, that the Pythagoreans did not 
believe one Word of all they taught concerning the Souls of ill Men 


deſcending into the Bodies of Brutes for Puniſhment ; Timæus Locrus £ 


prefacing the Relation of thoſe Tranſitions in theſe very Words + 
For as we ſometimes cure the Body with unwholeſome Remedies, when. 
ſuch as are moſt wholeſome have no Effect, 80 WE REST RAIN THOSE 
MINDS BY FALSE RELATIONS which will not be perfuaded by the true: 
There is a Neceſſity therefore of inſtilling the Dread of thoſe foreign Tor- 
ments. As that the Soul ſhifts and changes its Habitation ; that the 


Coxvard is thruft ignominioufly into a Woman's Form, the Murderer 


2 0 impriſoned. within the Furr of a Savage, the Laſeivious condemned to 
animate a Boar or Sow +, Ec. . wp. To cafe vo Woxes | 
vyrd ropes, ere wh e 10 oraeuiſaras· BTW v oxes ae. 
: YETAEZI AOPOTIE, ena 4 cle dN Azyou]o 4. averyuodle = 


7 %,e Zevou ws pulſerFuojire Toa boxes, T wv pv OeiAwy Eg VUYGLKER TRes 


ve, mod UR idle fte Toy os E, & Snpleoy Tequel]es, HOTL KO- 
AAZIN* Xoſywr 0, „és TUwy 1. uc ergo Hegg 1. ; 


Did Timæus Locrus then ſuppoſe, i. e. believe, that the Souls of il | 


Men deſcended into Brutes? Does he not expreſsly tell us he ſup- 
poſed they did not, but that theſe Fables were inculcated | in orden 
to reſtrain the Populace from Vice? To tamper then with my o. 
Evidence, and to turn it againſt me in this Manner, as if nothing 
had been ſaid, is ſo new a Stroke in Controverſy, that we have yer 


no Name for it; ; but, Toons Occaſion, thall now be able to aſſign it a 


| Patron. ymic. 


However, to do the Writer Inflice, 1 DE be ſo fair 8 ſay, W 


it may admit of ſome Doubt, whether ever he read this Paſſage in 


* Duine Legat. vol. II. 5. 83. : 7 Ibid, ae 4 De Anima Mundi, ſub fine. 
The 
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The Divine Legation, or only in the Letters to Serena, a Book that 
_ undergoes his Cenſure in the ſame Place where I am ſo unhappy 
to incur it. I am inclined to think the latter, from this remark- 
able Circumſtance. The Author of the Letters to Serena had tranſ- 
lated eg ovsy 5 K AH PN poppes, into the Forms of Swine or Goats ®, DE =! 
And fo too has this Writer: into the Bodies (ſays he) of Swine or 1 
Goars +, which is ſo ſingular an Interpretation, that, notwith- ; 
ſtanding the Proverb, that good Wits jump, I can hardly think them 
do be both original. But perhaps that excellent Correſpondent of 
Serena's had here a mind to ſhew his Learning ; and knowing, that 
the Tyrrhenians, a Greek Colony in [aly, uſed u&ng» for a Goat, he 
would conclude, by Analogy, that the Locrians, another Gree# 
Colony in Tah, did the ſame. Again, Timenus Locrus ſays, & In- 
plu cela: Toland, into Beqſi of Prey. This Writer, into the Bo- 
dies of Beaſts, Here, where Toland is right, he leaves him; but 
ſticks charitably by him while he continues wrong. For Nya ſig- 
niſies Beafts of Prey: And that preciſe Idea is required to complete 
the Senſe; the Habitation of the Murderer being here ſpoken of. 
Again, Tim uss ſays, 707} ach ααν, Which Toland faithfully renders 
Jor a Puniſhment; and which this Writer particularly inſiſts on, as 
the very Cream of his Argument: Murderers (ſays he) went into | 
the Bodies of Beofts, thoſe of laſcivious Men into the Bodies of Swine 
or Goats, wet x9\aow, FOR PUNISHMENT, ſays Timæus Locrus. 
Mas this done for Puniſhment, and yet, Sc. But here I muſt retract 
my Suſpicion; ; for from this laſt Inſtance it would ſeem, that he 
had read and compared my Tranſlation, | in which the Engliſh of 
thoſe formidable Words, wor} xoAuowy, is not literally to be found. 
And now the Secret is out. He ſeems to ſuppoſe I omitted them, 4 
as conſcious of their containing ſome ſtrange Matter againſt my gene- 
ral Opinion. But in truth, it was partly, becauſe they were redun- 
dant; Timæus repreſenting the whole Affair under the general Idea 
of a Puniſoment; and partly, becauſe the Senſe of 707i xoaucy was 
compriſed | in the Word eee, which 1 uſed in the very Caſe to 


* Letters to Serena, P. 88. 1 P. 402 of his s Connexions, Ke. 
112 | which 
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which thoſe Words are applied. As to the Idea itſelf, that was fo far 
from hurting my Argument, that it could not do without it. 

He goes on :—They | the Philoſophers] really conceived Puniſhments 
and Rewards of evil or good Actions in Men; and ſome imagined a 
Puniſhment by the means of Tranſmigration, others imagined a Puniſh- 
ment inflicted in Hades, others BY IMMEDIATE Acrs or PROVvI- 


DENCE ; and all ſuppoſed Rewards or Puniſbments, notwithſtanding 
they might treat as Fables the Stories of Cocytus and Acheron *. He 


ſticks to his Point, we ſee; and will ſtill have it, that they believed 


a Hell, though they treated the Stories of Cocytus and Acheron as 
Fables, which (to tell him my Mind once for all) is juſt as if one 
ſhould ſay, ſome among us believe the Miſeries of the King's-Bench-⸗ 
Priſon, and yet treat the Stories of Jailors, Turnkeys, Bailiffs, and 
Attorneys, as mere Fables. But what have immediate Ads of Provi- 
dence to do in this Period? Did not I endeavour to prove, that all 
' the Theiſtical Philoſophers believed a Providence in this Life ? 
Theſe Words therefore, as they are found in a Paragraph that re- 
lates ſolely to my peculiar Opinion, I can conſider 1 in no other Ty” 5 
than as a falſe Inſinuation ad invidiam. | 


1 have now attended this Writer quite through his little neue 


ſion. Let us ſee how he returns to himſelf; However, what 7 


contend for, is, that the HEATHEN held a moral ſa future] State of 


| Rewards and Puniſhments, according to Good and Evil done here +. 

It is worthy his Contention ; and I ſhould be ready to be his Second 

in it, But why then ſhould he go out of his Way, and contend for 
another Thing that will do neither himſelf nor his Cauſe any Cre- 
dit ? I mean him Honour, when I fay his Cauſe : For I really 

| believe it to be the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, Now, I conceive this 

not at all advanced by endeavouring to ſhew that the ſacred Writers 


had but ſmall reaſon for their harſh Cenſure of the Greek Philoſo- 
phy ; as the contending for its Orthodoxy in this Point effectively 


does, But I will ſuppole the ſacred Writers have been miſunder- 


* | Connexions, Kc, p. 402, —_—_ 4 Ib. 4 Divine Legation, Vol. n. p 1 34. 
8 | ſtood 


REMARKS ON SYKES 24; 
ſtood. And perhaps this may be no great Reflexion upon any Party; 
if we conſider, that the Janſeniſis, ſcarce inferior to any in their 


Talents of Reaſoning and Criticiſm, have ſtrangely miſtaken thoſe 


Cenſures, while they underſtood them to be directed againſt human 


Science in general. I ſuppoſed therefore, that, to ſhew the ſacred. 
Writers only cenſured the Greek Philoſophy, and that it deſerved. 


their Cenſure, was not one of the leaſt Services one might render 
to our holy Religion. But the Occaſion now ſeems to be more 
urgent. The Pretenſions of theſe Philoſophers have been of late 


highly advanced. The Author of the Book, intituled, Future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments believed by the Ancients, hath, we fee, forced 
the inſpired. Teachers of Mankind to give them the right hand of 
Fellowſhip. I had expoſed their prop bane and vain Babblings in one 2 


capital Inſtance, becauſe it came directly into my particular Deſign; ;- 


as well for that I thought it uſeful to Revelation in general. I did 


not then indeed imagine the Neceſſity ſo preſſing. 1 may hereafter 


5 perhaps find Occaſion to examine theſe ſpurious Rivals of the Apoſ- 
tolic Function on every Head of Morality and Religion, in the man- 
ner I have already done on one; and fully vindicate the Majeſty of 


Sacred Writ ; in the * Sentence it hath payed upon them. 


4 LET. 
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L E T TER 


To the RicHT REVEREND 


DR. RICHARD SMALLBROOK, 


Ny Lax 


\HIS Trouble is ; occaſioned by a | Paſſage i in your Lordſhip 8 
late printed Charge to your Clergy, in which you have 


2 Vs pleaſed to cenſure me by Name with ſome Frankneſs, and, 1 
am ſorry to ſay, with equal Injuſtice. | ; 


The Regard due to your Lordſhip' s Order, eſpecially while! in 


Diſcharge: of your Function, would have certainly reſtrained me 
from complaining of ought that was a mere Declaration of your 
Lordſhip's Diſlike of my Writings. It is your Lordſhip's Right and 
Duty to warn your Clergy againſt all ill Books: And your Lord- 
ſhip i is, in that Place and on that Occaſion, an authorized Denouncer 
of what are ſo. Had your Lordſhip therefore only ſaid, that The 
Divine Legation was a very bad Book, I had not attempted, by any 
Addreſs of this Nature, to diſturb you in the quiet Poſſeſſion of your 


* Printed in 1741, by J. and P. Knapton, Odavo. 
TY „ Opinion. 
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Opinion. But when a Reaſon added to that Declaration turns your 


vague Cenſure into a formal A:cuſation, then, my Lord, it becomes 


equally my Right and Duty to defend my: Character, * I find id 
miſtaken. 
To put the Public ed (which your Lordſhip has forced me 
to appeal to) in Poſſeſſion of the Fact, it will be neceſſary to go ſo 
far back as to tell them what it is your Lordſhip ſays you propoſe 

to make the Subject of your Charge. It is (in your own Words) 70 
lay beſore your Clergy fome Reaſons, drawn from the Chriſtian Revela« 
ion itſelf, which euince the Pretenſions of Morality antecedently to divins 

Revelation, to. be carried much too. high, and vindicate the Chriſtian 

Faith, as-avell as Morality, from thoſe Ixvibious Ins1NUAT Ions thas 
have been been CAST pon them by SEVERAL LATE WRITERS, WHO. 

will occafs Fonally be ANIMADVERTED- upon in the following Diſcourſe x. 
Your Lordſhip. having: gone through your Reaſons,, comes, in 

8 page 24, to. draw your Inferences from them. The ſecond of 
which, you. tell us, is, That though Chriſtian Morality | is much 
5 ſuperior to that of all. other Religions, yet it does not of itſelf 

« (that 18 abſtraQtedly from the Facts recorded in the Goſpel, with 

« which it is incorporated) evince the Truth, though it does moſt 
4 clearly the Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion. It is certain (ſays 

your Lordſhip) that the Reaſonableneſs and Sanctity of the moral 
« Precepts. of the Goſpel give great Advantages to Chriſtianity, as 
1 compared with. any other Religion ancient or modern. And this 
44 Of itſelf is ſufficient to give a well- diſpoſed Mind very favourable 
Thoughts of the Chriſtian Religion, and to induce it to make 
« farther Enquiries into the Truth of thoſe Fas which eſtabliſh. 

— its Divine Authority. And this is as far as the Argument needs 

45 to be puſhed; and in fact it is as far as one of the beſt modern. 
0 Apologiſts for the Truth of Chriſtianity, the moſt learned 
% Grotius, in Concurrence with the principal Apologiſts amongſt 
the Ancients, and more eſpecially the famous Origen, thought 
40 fit to urge it, It is clear that they thought. Faetnſelves obliged: 
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© only to ſhew, that the Morality of the Goſpel does eaſtly axed 
& that of all other Religious and Moral Inſtitutions, and is moſt 


« worthy of God in all reſpects. But neither they nor any other 
« thoughtful Perſons, that have formerly engaged on this Subject 


(as far as I can recollect) have thought it reaſonable to lay ſo 
great a Streſs on the Excellency of the Morals of the Goſpel, con- 


« ſidered diſtinctly from the Facts of the Goſpel, and in their own 


Nature ſolely, as neceſſarily to infer from thence the Certainty 
| «4 of the Chriſtian Revelation. And much leſs have they aſſerted, 
as has been done by ſome Lars Writes, that the Morality of 
ca the Goſpel, which they call the internal Evidence of it (though 
indeed it has not the Nature of Evidence properly ſo called), is 
the ſtrongeſt Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtianity, and is highly 


„ 


ſuperior to all its external Evidence, that is, the Evidence which 


e ariſes from the Facts recorded in the Goſpel, and attended with 
0 other Atteſtations of ancient Writers, which ſupport its Divine 
«6 Authority “.“ This is all from your Lordſhip; where at the 
word Warts we find a Mark of Reference to the following 
Note See Mr. Arſeot 8 Conf. derat ions on the Chr i/tian Religion, p-10. 
51. 59, 60, Kc. Part II. p. 63. Part III. and elſewhere, SE EE : 
Too MR. WARBURTON 8 DIVINE ; LEGATION OF Mosss, &. P. 7 , 
2, 3» 4 5+. 


So that here, my Led, I find this is Propoſition 3 That 
Mr. Varburton, in his Divine Legation of Moſes, &c. p. 1, 2, 3 


4, 5, has aſſerted TAT TR MorALITY or THE GoSPEL, WHICH 


HE CALLS THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF IT, is THE STRONGEST 


EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH or CHRISTIANITY, AND 18 HIGHLY su- 
nion 10 ALL ITS EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


This, my Lord, is your Accufation ; a very capital one it is; 


| and ſuch as, if true, would prove me devoid of common Senſe, as x - 
well as in all other reſpects unworthy the Character I bear of a 
: Chriſtian, a Clergyman, or a Defender of Revelation. I am there- 


* Page 36, 37, 3% I Page 38, EE 
a on — * 
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fore neceſſitated to call upon your Lordſhip, in this public Manner, 
either to make it good, or to give me Reparation. Your Lordſhip 
confines the Proof of your Accuſation to the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth Pages of the Firſt Volume of The Drvine Legation. 


But as I am not diſpoſed to chicane in ſo ſerious a Matter, I hereby 


promiſe, that if either in thoſe Pages, or in any other Pages of that 


Work, or in any thing I have ever written, preached, or ſaid, your | 
Lordſhip produces the Propoſition in queſtion as held and maintained 
by me, either in expreſs Terms, or deducible by fair and logical 
Conſequence, 1 promiſe, I fay, to ſubmit to any Cenſure your Lord - 


ſhip's ſelf ſhall think fit to inflict, But if, on the other hand, you can 


produce no ſuch Propoſition, I ſhall then expect ſo much from your 
Lordſhip's Juſtice as to retract your Accuſation in the ſame * 


Manner you have been Pleaſed to advance it. 


Lam, My Lon p, 


3 | Your Lonpsuir's 
„ / Obedient Servant, 


W. WARABVURTON. 
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ON SEVERAL 


OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS: . 


In ANSWER To. 
Tur Rev. Dx. MIDDLETON, Ds. POCOCKE, 
Tus MASTER or rng Crarrer Hovse, 
RICHARD GREY, and others. 4 


„ Serving to explain and jutify divers bud, in the 
5 1 v 1-0, ki 9 N 1. 0 N, 
| Objedted to | by thoſe Laanxup Walrus Fr 


10 wHICH 1s ADDED, 


A GENERAL REVIEW of the Argument of T Dinas Legation, 


as far as is yet advanced: wherein is conſidered the Relation the 
ſeveral Parts bear to each other, and to o the Whole. 


: | ' TOGETHER WIR | | 
„ 4 Þ -P. * * * 1 K,. 
bs anfrer to a late Pamphler inttuled, | 1 


An Exaninatio of Mr. W— 8 Second Prein. 
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N- the Prefatory Diſcourſe to the Firſt Volume of the D. L. 

1 ſpoke pretty largely of the U/z of Ridicule, in Religious Sub- 
jects; as the Abuſe of it is amongſt the faſhionable Arts of Free- 
thinking: For which I have been juſt now called to Account, 
without any Ceremony, by the Nameleſs Author of a Poem intituled, 
The Pleaſures of Imagination. For 'tis my Fortune to be ſtill con- 


cerned with thoſe who either do go maſked, or thoſe who /bould. 


l am a plain Man, and on my firſt Appearance 1 in this Way, I told 


. my Name and who I belonged to. After this, if Men will rudely 


come upon me in- Diſguiſe, they can. have no-Reaſon. to complain, 
that (in my Ignorance of their Characters) I treat them all alike. 


upon the ſame free Footing they have put themſelves... 


This Gentleman, a Follower of Ld. S. and, as it ſhould cee. 1 
one of thoſe to whom that Preface was addreſſed; Certainly, one 
of thoſe to whom 1 applied the Words of Tully, zon decet, non. 

datum oft; who affect Wit and Raillery on Subjects not meet, and 
with Talents unequal; this Gentleman, I ſay, in the 105th and; 

106th. Pages of his Poem, animadyerts upon me in the following; 


. Manner: 
Since it is (ays he) Beyond al Contradi Aion ates, that we Be 


4 natural Senſe or | Feeling of ibe ridiculous, and fince ſo god Reaſon. 


my be ——— to Juſt ny the "TRIO Being = Sewing 1; one cannot 
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without Aſtoniſhment refle on the Conduct of thoſe Men who ima- 
gine it for the Service of true Religion to viliſy and blacken it without 
Diſtinction, and endeavour to perſuade us that it is never applied but in 
a bud Cauſe. Fhe Reaſon: here given, to ſhew, that Ridicule and 
 Buffoonry may be properly employed on ſerious and even ſacred 
Subjects, is admirable : it is, becauſe we have a natural Senſe or 
Feeling of the ridiculous, and becauſe no Senſation was given us in 
vain; which would ſerve juſt as well to excuſe Auuliery et Inceſt. 
For have we not as natural 4 Senſe or Feeling of the Voluptuous? 
And was it not given for as good Purpoſes ? But he will fay, it 
has its proper Objects. And does he think, I will not ſay the ſame 
of his Senſe of Ridicule/? For he ſtretch'd a Point, when he told 
the Reader I vv/ffed. and blacken d it without Diſtinction. The Thing 
there oppoſed, was only, a# extravagant Diſpoftion to unſeaſonable 
Mirth x. The abuſive Way of Wit and Naillery on ſerious Subject +. 
With as little Truth could he ſay, that I endeavoured to perſuade 
the Public that it is never applied but in a bad Cauſe: For, in that 
very Place, 1 „ for an eminent Writer who Hat ENS it 
to a good one . # 1 
But, in the next Words, if 1 means RT is not, 8 not to 
be, he gives me up all I want. Ridicule (ſays he) is not concerned 
with mere ſpeculative Truth or Falſbood. Certainly. And, for that 
very Reaſon I would exclude it from thoſe Subjects. What need? 
He will ſay, For when was it ſo employed? Hold a little. Was 
it not concerned with mere ſpeculative Truth, when his Maſter ridi- 
culed the Sabjectꝭ of Mr. Locke's Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, in the 
Manner mentioned iu my Preface &? Was it not ſo concerned. too, 
; when the ſame Noble Perſon ridiculed: Revelation, i in the merry 
Story of the travelling Gentlemen, who. put a wong Bias on their 
: e in order to believe 5 | mnt a; by mere Heculative 


| * Div. 1 * ata, Ded. p. x. ty > wi, P. ü, . 4 ig vn. ſeq, 5 
8 Dedication to the 1ſt vol. D. L. p. xxl, Nato G.. "TI | 
Wl Char, II. . Miſe, 2. c. 3. p. 99. TO WY 
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Truths, he means, Truths of no Uſe -' And for all ſuch, he has my 
free Leave to treat them as he pleaſes. He has ſhewn, by his 4 
Poem, they are no improper Subject for his Talents. —— 
He goes on, It is not in abſtracs Propofitions or 7. heorems, but in n 
225 and Paſſions, Good and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, that | . Nj 
we find Materials for it; and all theſe Terms are relative, implying 
Approbation vr Blame. The Reaſon here given, why, not ab/tratt 
Propoſitions,” &c. but Actions and Paſſions, &c. are the Subject of i- „„ 
dlcule, is, becauſe theſt latter are relative Terms implying Approbation „ 4 
; and Blame. But are not the former as much relative Terms, imply- 
ing Aſent and Denial? And does not an abſurd Propoſition as fre- 
quently afford Materials for Ridicule as an abſurd Action? Let the 
Reader determine by what he finds before him. To aft then, (ſays 
he) whether Ridicule be 4 Teft of Truth, is, in other Words, to aſt 
whether that which is ridiculous can be morally true; can be juſt 
and becoming; or whether that which is juſt and becoming can be ridi— 
culaus. A Queſtion. that does not deſerve a ſerious Anſwer. Why 
then did he put it? For it is of nobody's. ing but his n. 
However in Civility to his Maſter, or rather indeed to his Maſter's 
Mu,ſters, the Ancient Sepbj/ts, who, we are told“ in the Charac- | 
teriſtice, faid:- ſomething very like it, I ſhall ſhew 1 it deſerves a very 
ſerious Anſwer. Fer how, I pray, comes it to paſs, that to aſk 
ꝛ het her Ridicule be a Tift of Truth, is the ſame Thing as to oſt whe- 
then that, which is ridiculous can be morally true? As if, whatever 
| Ridicule was applied to, as a Teft, muſt needs be ridiculous... Might 
not one aſk, Whether the Copel +. be a Te eſt of Gold, without! incurring 
the Abſurdity of queſtioning whether the Matter of the Copel Was not 
HO 2 What was the Man dreaming of? That a Toft 


* Twas the wing 1 an Ancient lah, that 1 Humour « was « the 5 Teft Py Ridicale.. Val. 1. 
p. e 

+ I chuſe this Pari of the Refiner's * een the Engliſh "Op it, which is 

| Baliga, is 20%; from whence the latter Word was metaphorically uled to fignify all 
Kinds of ſure Trial, This was proper to obſerve, as our Poet ſeems not to know. the 
ing of the Word. 
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of Truth, and a Detection of Fulſbood, were one and the ſame Thing ? 


or that it was the Practice to bring nothing to the 7% but what was 


known, beforehand, whether it was true or falſe? His Maſter | 
ſeems much better verſed in the Uſe of Things. He ſays , Now, 


 *vhat Rule or Meaſure is there in the World, except in conſidering the 
real Temper of Things, to find which are truly ſerious, and which ridi- 
rulous? And how can this be done, _—_ 5 PPIng the Ridicule ro 


SEE WHETHER IT WILL BEAR? 
But if the Reader be curious to ſee to heh Bottom of this Affair, 


wie muſt go a little deeper. Lord S—. we find, was willing to 
know, as every honeſt Man would, whether thoſe things, which 

| had the Apperance of Seriouſneſs and Sanctity, were indeed what 
they appeared. The plain way of coming to this Knowledge had 
been hitherto by the Teſt of Reaſon. But this was too long and too 
low a Progrefs for fo ſublime a Genius. He would go a ſhorter | 


and a quicker Way to work, and do the Buſineſs by Ridicule, given 


us, as his Diſciple tells us, for this very End, 7o aid the tardy Steps 
of Reaſon. This therefore the Noble Author would needs apply, to 
ſee whether theſe Appearances would bear the Touch. Now it was this . 
ingenious Expedient, which I thought J had Cauſe to object to. 
For when you have applied this Touch, and that, to which it is 

| applied, is found to bear it, What Reparation will you make ta 


Truth, for the ridiculous Light in which you have placed her, 5 


in order only, as you pretend, to judge right of her? Oh, 


for that, ſays his Lordſhip, ſhe has the Amends in her own 


Hands: Let her railley again; er why ſhould fair Honefly be de- 
nied the Uſe of this Weapon + | To this ſo wanton a Liberty with : 
ſacred Truth, 1 thought1 had many good Reaſons to oppoſe 3 and 
ſo, it ſeems, thought our Poet likewiſe: And therefore he endea- 
vours to excuſe his Maſter, by putting another Senſe on the Appli- 
cation of Ridicule as a Teſt, which ſuppoſes the Truth or Falſhood 


of the Tmin tried, to be ee known. But the ſhift 1 is s unlucky 3 ; 


2 Char, Vol, I; Pp. Ta - Tn 4 Ibid, p- 128, 2 875 
for 
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for while it covers his Maſter, it expoſes himſelf. For now it may 


be aſked, what need of Ridicule at all, after the Truth is known ; 


ſince you make its ſole Uſe to conſiſt in the Di en of the true 
State of Things? 

But the odd Fortune of our Poet's Pen makes the pleaſant 
Part of the Story. Here, we ſee, where he aims to make an 


abſurd Propoſition, for the Uſe of others, it proves a reaſonable 
one: *Tis odds but- we find him, before we have done, trying 
0 make a reaſonable one, for his own Uſe, that turns out at laſt | 


an Abſurdity. 


But let us come to the Plilophy of his Criticiſm : Fon it is moſt 
evident, that as in a metaphyſical Propoſition offered to the Under- 
 Randing for its Aſent, the Faculty of Reaſon examines the Terms of the 
Propoſition ; and finding one Idea, which was ſuppoſed equal 10 another, 
to be in Fact unequal, of Conſequence rejefts the Propoſition as a Falſ- 
hood: So in Objects offered to the Mind for its Lſteem or Applauſe, 
.- ths Faculty of Ridicule feeling an Incongruity i in the Claim, urges the 
Mind ta reject it with Laughter and Contempt. And now, how does 1 
this ſublime Account, of Reaſon and Ridicule, prove the foregoing 
| Propoſition to be abſurd ? Juſt as much, I ſuppoſe, as the Height 
of St. Paul's proves Grantham Steeple to ſtand awry. I, for my 
Part, can collect nothing from it, unleſs it be that the Poet thought 
metaphyſical Propoſitions were the only proper Objects of the Under- 


 feanding*s Aſent, and the Reaſon's Examination. 


However, if it cannot prove what precedes, he will try t to e 
it infer what follows: Men THERETORE (ſays he) we obſerve ſuch 
2 Claim obtruded upon Mankind, and the inconfi Hen Circumflances 

carefully concealed from the Eye of the Public, it is our Buf efineſs, if | 
the Matter be of Importance to Society, to drag out thoſe latent Circum- 
Aances, and, by ſetting them full in View, convince the World how ri- 
 diculous the Claim is; and thus a double Advantage i is gained ; for we 
both detect the moral Falſhood ſooner than in the Way of ſpeculative 
Enquiry,” and impreſs the Minds of Men with a fironger Sen/e of the 
Vanity and Error of its Authors. And this, and no more, 1s meant by 
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the Application of Ridicule. A little more, if we may believe, his 


Maſter : who ſays, it is not only to detect Error, but to try Truth, 
that is, in his own Expreſſion, to ſee whether it will bear. But 
why all this a-do; for now, we ſee, nobody miſtook what was 


meant by the Application of Ridicule, but himſelf—As to. what he 


ſaid before, that when Ohjects are offered. to the Mind. for its Eſteem 


and Applauſe, the Faculty of Ridicule, feeling an Incongruity in. the 


Claim, urges the Mind to reject it with Laughter and Contempt ; it is 
fo expteſſed, as if he intended it not for the Deſcription of the 
Uſe, but the Eſſence of Ridicule. Whereas the Dealers in this 
Traſh frequently urge the Mind to rejec many things with Laughter | 
and Contempt, without feeling any other Incongruity, than in their 


own Pretenſions to Truth and Honeſty. And this our Poet very 
well knows. SOR a Tel 
For now he comes to the Point. But it is faid the Practice = 


dangerous, and may be inconſiflent with the Regard we owe to Objects 
real Dignity and Excellence. J anſwer, the Practice, rAInxLV 
| MANAGED, can never be dangerous. An Anſwer which has. only 
taught me to reply, that the Uſe of Stilletto's and Poiſons, fairly 
managed, can never be dangerous. And yet all wiſe States, for 

| the Security of its Members, when any of them have ſhewn a 
violent Propenfity to theſe things, have e ever forbidden their promiſ- 
3 cuous Uſe and Sale. 


However, he allows at length, that Men may be. 4 honeſt 3 in Cabs. 


truding Circunftances foreign to the Olject; and we may be inadver- 


but 


tent in allowing thoſe Circumſtances to impoſe upon us; but— 


what? Why 2% Senss of RIDICULE ALWAYS JUDGES RIGHT. 
And, he had told us before, that this is a natura! Senſe, and be- 
7 flowed upon us by the Supreme Being, to aid our tardy Steps i in Purſuit 5 
/ Reaſen, Why, as he ſays, who can withſtand this? Nothing 
can be clearer! Writers may be diſhoneſt; Readers may be 1 im- 
poſed on; the Public may be miſled; and Men may judge wrong. 
But what then, the Senſe of Ridicule always judges right. And 
while we can ſupport our Platonic Republic of Ideas, what ſigni- 


fies 
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ſies what becomes of the Faces Romuli, the Actions of the People ? 
And ſo again it is, we ſee, in the Uſe of Poiſons : Though Men 
may be diſhoneſt in obtruding them, and we may be madvertent enough 
to ſuffer them to impoſe upon us; yet what then? The Efficacy of 
Poiſon is without Malice; and does but do its kind; is a natural 
Power, and beſtowed upon us by the Supreme Being, to aid our tardy 
| Steps in Purſuit of Vermin. In Truth, one would imagine, by | - 
ſo extraordinary an Argument, that the Queſtion was not, of the  _ N 1 
Injury 10 Society by the Abuſe of Ridicule, but * the Injury 10 Ri- ns 
dicule itſelf. : | . 
But let us hear! him out: 75 hi 3 ef Ariſtophanes is as truly 
ridiculous a Character as ever was drawn. True ; but it is not the 
Character of Socrates, the divine Moraliſt, and Father of ancient Wr if= 
dom. Indeed !—But then, if, like the true Sofia, in the other Co- 
: medy, he muſt bear the Blows of his fictitious Brother, what ſigni- 7 
fies! it to injured Virtue, to tell us, that he did not deſerve them? 
MM hat then? (ſays he) did the Ridicule of the Poet hinder the Phi- | 
Luoſapber from detecting and diſclaiming thoſe foreign Circumſtances which | 
he bad falſely introduced into his Charadter, and thus rendering the Sa- 
tir iſt doubly ridiculous i in bis Turn. See here again! all his Concern, 
we find, is, leſt good Raillery ſhould be beat at its own Weapons. 
No, indeed, I cannot ſee how it could poſſibly hinder the Philoſo- 
pher from detecting and diſclaiming. But this it did, which ſurely 
| deſerves a little Reflection, it hindered the People from ſeeing what 
he had detected and diſclaimed——A mighty Conſolation, truly, to 
expiring Virtue, that he diſclaimed the Fool's Coat they had put 
upon him; though it ſtuck to him like a Sambenito ; E and at laſt 
brought him to his Execution. . 
But what is the Sacrifice of a Socrates now and then, to 1 : 
5 the free Uſe of that ineſtimable Blefling, Buffvonry ? So thinks. 
our Poet ; when all the Anſwer he gives to ſo natural, ſo compaſ- 
fionate an Objection as this, No: but it nevertheleſs had an ill In- 
Nuence on the Minds of the People, is telling us a Story of the Atheiſt 
3 * while the Godlike Socrates 1s left neglected, and in the 


Ll 5 . Hands 
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Hands of his Judges ;- whither e this noble Guide of Truth, 
had ſafely brought him. 17 

But let us hear the wnchiding Anſwer which the eib 
Spinoxa 1 18 employed to illuſtrate.—— And ſo (ſays he) has the Rea- 
ſoning of Spinoza made many Atheiſts ; he has ſounded it indeed on Sup- 
poſitions utterly falſe; but allow him theſe, and his Concluſions are 
#navoidably true. And if we-muſt rejrt the Uſe of Ridicule becauſe, 
by the Impoſition of ſalſe Circumſtances, things may be made to ſeem 
ridiculous, which are not fo in themſelves ; why we ought not in the 
ſame Manner to reject the Uſe of Reaſon, becauſe, by proceeding on falſe 
Principles, Concluſions will appear true which are impoſſible in Na- 
ture, let the ene aud obſtinate e r Ridicult 
determine. 


| Nay, we dare trult it with any one; whoſe Cvinrrion Senſe is not 
-allt turned to Taſte. What! Becauſe RRASN0, the Guide of Life. 
the Support of Religion, the Inveſtigator of Truth, muſt be ill 
uſed though it be continually Subject to Abuſe: therefore RIpI. 
ck, the paultry Bujfoon of Reaſon, muſt have the ſame Indul. 
gence! Becauſe a King muſt. be intruſted with Government, 
though he may miſuſe bis power; therefore the King's Fool! 
mall be ſuffered to play the Madman! But upon what footing 
ſtandeth this extraordinary claim? Why, we have a natural Senſe 
of the Ridiculous 5 and the Ridiculous has a natural F eeling of the ö 
: = Incongruous and then——who can forbear laughing 2 If to this, 
EE ED you add Tafte, Beauty, Deformiy, Moral-ſenſe, Moral: re@itude, MO 
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| it GE ral-ſalſhood, you have then, I think, the whole Theory of the Ri- 
= dAlijculous. But I can tell him of a plain Engh/b Proverb worth all his 85 


Modiſh Ideas of Beauty and Virtue put together, and that! is, To BE 
MERRY AND WISE. Which concerns him nearer than one may think, 
For who would imagine, that, while he was ſupporting Ridicule 
from the Charge of Abuſe, he ſhould be ſupplying his Adverfary 
with a freſh and flagrant Exception to his own Plea? Not in- 
deed, that the Comment diſgraced the Text; or that there was 
much Incongruity in pleading for a Fault he had Juſt. then com- 
8 mitted. 
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mitted. But ſo it is, kind Reader, that, where he is marſhalling the 
ſeveral Claſſes of Folly in human Life, he places the whole Body of 

tbe Chriſtian Clergy in the Firſt and Foremoſt : Amongſt thoſe, 
who, he tells us, aſſume ſome de ff rrable Aw or a ion WHICH: 
, evidently does not belong to them *. 


Others, of graver Mien, behold; adorn'd 
„ With holy Enfigns, how ſublime they move, 
And, bending oft their ſan&imonious Eyes, 
Take homage of the Mgr rg ORs | 
6 AMBASSADORS of Heav'n Te” 5 


And well do they deſerve his Morat-ridicule, ſuppoſing them to 
be drawn Me. For, if I underſtand any Thing of his Colour 
ing, the Features are, Pride, Hypocriſy, Fraud, and Impoſture. 1 

call it an Inſult on the whole Body of the Clergy, becauſe I know 
of no Part of them who hold that the Minſiry of the Goſpel (or, 
aã⁊s St. Paul calls it, of Reconciliation vas given them by the Re- 
ligion of Chriſ, but hold likewiſe, with the ſame Apoſtle (who: 
ijpeaks of himſelf here as a N Miniſter of the Goſpel) that they = 
Hut let it go like what it is, a 
8 poor pitiful Joke of his Maſter's 8, and ſpoil'd too in the telling. 
The Duineſs of the Ridicule will ſufficiently atone for the Abuſe 
of it. And I may find Time to call the Great Man of Taſte himſelf 
to account, for his 0 enen and e Raillery againſt: 


are AMBASSADORS for Chriſt . 


| RELIGION. | T 


* P. 49. | 3 P. 96. THT = 1 Con . 1 
2 Char. vol. III. p- 336. Third edit. ASE 4. 
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ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 


: HE State of Authorſhip, whatever that of 1 be, is 
, certainly a State of War: In which, eſpecially "5 it be EY 


holy War, every Man's hand is ſet, not againſt his Enemy, but dE 
| Brother. But as theſe furious fighting men are generally as much. 


miſtaken i in the uſe of their Arms, as in the Objects of their Reſent- 
ments, there is ſeldom auy great Harm done. I ſpeak for myſelf. 
J have found none. . And indeed no wonder. I have been all the 
while very much out of the queſtion. For my Anſwerers write not 
ſo properly againſt me, as for ſomething they like better than 1 
This, for his dear Orthodoxy ; That, for his dearer Philo/o pbers; 


third, for his Lawyers ; ; A fourth, for his Caball; its; A fifth, 15 
himſelf ;, and a ſixth for, I don't know what, beſides the pure Love 


of Scribbling *. So that I have been now, for ſome time, only a 
ſilent 1 ; to ſee how the Public and they would get ac- 
quainted, I have given them full Liberty to try what They can 


* Webſter, Tillard, W * *, Bate, Morgan, Bott. Es 
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make of it, or It of them: and wiſh them better luck with their 
Readers Intellects than I have had with theirs, For, from the firſt 
to the laſt of them, their conſtant cry has been, They do not under- 
fland me. Now, though I can allow this to be a better Reaſon for 
their writing at me than any they have hitherto aſſigned; yet it 
would be a very bad one for my anſwering them; becauſe it would 
keep me engaged till they did underſiand me; which I preſume no 
gentle Reader would think a reafonable "Taſk for one born when | 
human Life is at the ſhorteſt, When therefore I took my laſt leave 
of the whole Tribe, in the Perſon of their great Exemplar and Ar- 
chetype, the learned Advocate of Pagan Philoſophy, I engaged, 
that if any Writers more equal to the ſubject ſhould come abroad, 
I would return their Civility and fair Argument! in ſuch ſort as that 
the World ſhould ſee I eſteemed every fincere Inquirer after Truth 
rather as a Friend to the Publick than an Enemy to myſelf. Since 
that time, the Misfortune I had of differing in Opinion from ſome 
Writers of great Merit and Learning has been the $9 gs Oc- 
caſion of reminding n me of wy Promiſe, - 


SECT. 1 


See Divx » La6a7ION, Book Iv. Sec. 6. lud en. 


\F theſe, the firſt | rlice N be hn bs fy cy hdd 

Friend, the Author of the elegant and uſeful Letter from 

N FEY ; who, taking entirely to himſelf what was meant in general N 
of the numerous Writers on the ſame Subject, and the more nu- 

merous Followers of the ſame Hypotheſis, hath done a Notion | 

of: mine the Honour of his Confutation, in a Pof{{cript to that 
Letter, | But the ſame friendly Conſiderations, which induced bim 
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to 
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to end the Poſtſcript with declaring his Unwillingneſs to enter fur- 

ther into Controverſy with me, have diſpoſed me not to enter into 
it at all. This, and neither any Neglect of him, nor any Force I 
apprehend in his Arguments, have kept me filent. In the mean 


time, I owe ſo much both to myſelf and the Public, as to take no- 


tice of a Miſrepreſentation of my Argument; and a Change of the Queſ- 


ion in Diſpute between us: Without which Notice, the Contro- 
verſy (as I agree to leave it in his Hands) could ſcarce receive an 
equitable Deciſion. The Miſrepreſentation J ſpeak of is in theſe 
words: He [the Author of the D. L.] allows that the Writers, 
who have undertaken to deduce the Rites of Popery from Paganiſm, 

& have ſhewn an exact and ſurprifing Likeneſs between them in a great 
„Variety of Inflances. This (ſays he) one would think, is allowing 
every thing that the Cauſe demands: It is every thing, I dare ſay, 


e that thoſe Writers deſire *. That i it 18 every thing thoſe Writers 


_ defire, I can eaſily believe, ſince 1 ſee my learned Friend himſelf 
hath taken it for granted, that theſe two Aſſertions, 1. The Reli- 
gion of the preſent Romans derived from that of their heathen Anceſ- 5 


Tors; and, 2. An exact Conformity or Uniformily rather of Worſhip be- 


 faveen Popery and Paganiſm, are convertible Propoſitions. For, un- 
dertaking, as his Title Page informs us, to prove, the Religion f 
the preſent. Romans derived from that of their heathen Anceſtors > and 
having gone through his Arguments, he concludes them in theſe 
Words, But it is high time for me to conclude, being perſuaded, 
ce if 1 do not flatter myſelf too much, that I have ſufficiently made 


% good WHAT I FIRST UNDERTOOK TO PROVE, an exact Con- 


4 formity or Uniformity rather of Worſhip between Popery and 
Paganiſm +.” But what he undertook to prove, we ſee, was, The 


: Religion of the preſent Romans derived ſrom their beathen Anceſ- 


tors. That I have, therefore, as my learned Friend obſerves, al- 
lowed every thing thoſe Writers deſire, is very likely. But then, 
whether I have allowed every thing that the Que demands, \ 1s another 


» » Potſcript, p. 220. — As -— 4 Letter, p. 224. 5 
Vox. TS. Mm Queſtion. 
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n Which I think can neyer be determined in the Affir⸗ 
mative, till it be ſhewn that no other probable Cauſe can be aſſigned 
of this exac ! Conſormity between Papiſis and Pagans, but a Barrows 
ing or Derivation from one to the other, And I gueſs, this is not now 
ever likely to be done, ſince 1 myſelf have actually aſſigned another 
probable Cauſe, namely, the lane mew of Superfittion operating in 
equal Circumſtances, 

But this juſtly celebrated Wrirbr goes on This Queſtion, AC» 
* cording to his the Author of The Divine Legation] Notion, is not 
to be decided by Facis, but by a Principle of a different Kind, a 
„ ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature *,” Here I am forced to com- 
plain of a want of Candour, a want not natural to my learned 


Friend. For, whence is it, I would alk, that he collects, that, 
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according to my Notion, this Queſtion is not to be decided by Facts, but 
4 ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature? From any thing 1 have 
ſaid? Or from any thing I have omitted to ſay? Surely, not 
from any thing I have ſaid (though he ſeems to inſinuate ſo much 
by putting the Words a ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature in 
Italick Characters, as they are called) becauſe I leave him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Fads, and give them all their full Validity; which he 
himſelf obſerves ; and, from thence, as we lee, endeavours to draw 
ſome Advantage to his Hypotheſis : Nor from any thing I have 
omitied to ſay; for, in the ſhort Paragraph where I delivered my 
Opinion, and, by reaſon of its Evidence, offered but one ſingle 
5 Argument in its Support, that Argument ariſes from a ſuppoſed 
FAcT, vis, that the ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms in queſtion were many Ages 
later than the Conver fi on of the imperial City to the Chriſtian Faith: 
5 Whence I concluded that the ruling Churchmen could have no 
Motive in borrowing from Pagan Cuſtoms, either as they were 
then faſhionable in themſelves, or reſpectable for the Number or 


Qvality of their Followers. The Sup position 1 could eaſily convert 


into a Frog. were 1 not reſtrained by the Conſiderations before 


7 + | Poliſeript, p. 22G | 5 
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ſpoken of. And what makes this the more extraordinary is, that 


my learned Friend himſelf immediately afterwards quotes theſe 


words; and then tells the Reader that he Argument confiſts of an 
HISTORICAL Facr and of a Conſequence deduced from it, It appears 


therefore, that, according to my Notion, the Queſtion zs to be de- 


cided by Facts, and not by a ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature, 
Yet I muſt confeſs I then thought, and do ſo ſtill, that a /uperior 
Knowledge of human Nature would do no Harm, as it might enable 
Men to judge better of Fa#s than we generally find them accuſ- 
tomed to do. But will this excuſe a candid Repreſenter for ſaying, 
that he Queſtion, according to my Notion, was not to be decided by 
Facts, but a ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature? However, to 
do my learned Friend all Juſtice, I muſt needs ſay, that, as if theſe 
were only Words of Courſe, or Words of Controverſy, he goes on, 
through the Body of his Poſtſcript, to invalidate my Argument from 
Fact; and we hear no more of a ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature 
than! in this Place where! it was brought 1 in to be laughed at. 


As to the Argument, it muſt even ſhift for itſelf, It has fone 
more Miſchief already than I was aware of: And forced my learned 
. Friend to extend his Charge from the modern to the ancient Church 
of Rome. For my Argument, from the lou Birth of the Superſti- 
tions in Queſtion, coming againſt his Hypotheſis after he had once 
and again declared the Purpoſe of his Letter to be the expoſing the 
| heatheniſh Idolatry and Superſtition of the preſent Church of Rome; 
he was obliged, in ſupport of that Hypothefis, to ſhew that even 
the early Ages of the Church were not free from the Infection. 
Which hath now quite ſhifted the Subject with the Scene, and 
will make the Argument of his Piece from henceforth to run thus, 
The Religiin of the preſent Romans derived from their early Chriſtian 
Anceſtors; and theirs, from the neighbouring Pagans. To ſpeak 
freely, my Reaſoning (which was an Argument ad hominem, and, 
as ſuch, I thought would have been reverenced) reduced the learn- 
ed Writer to this Dilemma; ; either to allow the Fact, and give up 
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his Hypetheſis; or to deny the Fact, and change his Queſtion. 
And he has choſen the latter as the leſſer Evil. For a fimple Que/- 
tion is but like a Wife to wrangle with; and when we loſe one we 
eaſily find another. But the Hypotheſis begot upon it is of the 
Nature of one's Offspring, whoſe Loſs perhaps is irreparable. I find, 
however, his Lincoln's Inn Advocate never thought him wedded to 
his Queſtion; for he takes the Change of it, like the Change of a 
Miſtreſs, for Politengſi; and has accuſed me not only of ill-breed- 
ing, but of Contradiction, becauſe I would not change it too. 1 had 
Jhewn, in my firſt Volume of The Divine Legation, that the ancient 
Chriſtians of Greece had borrowed ſeveral forms of Speech from the 
Phu Myſteries: 'And in my ſecond, I had denied that the modern 
Chriſtians of Rome had borrowed ſeveral Forms of . orſo1p from the 
Pagan Ritual. On which, our Advocate catching me at this Ad- 
vantage, thus candidly expoſtulates with me. Thus the sAME Facr, 
when it tends to prove a part of a favourite Hypotheſis, is in your Hands 
N notoriouſly true; but it zs no ſooner made uſe of by the i ingenious Author | 
fo often mentioned [Dr. M.] than it proves to be an utter M. Male . 
And again, the DIFFERENT OPINIONS which on different Occafions you 
have entertained of this Matter, may ſerve to teach us +, Sc. So, : 
But let me aſſure this Writer, that when J ſpoke of the Ancients | 
borrowing Words from the Pagan Myſteries, Ino more meant the 
Mecderns borrowing Rites from their open Worſhip, than, when Þ I 5 
fpoke of Anſwerers by Profeſſion, I meant Lawyers by Profeſſion ; 
who, without flattering them, I may ſay, deſerve as little the Cha- 
rafter there given of the ſaid Anſwerers as I do the Calumnies here 
beſtowed by this Letter Writer. 
But his Charge of Contradiction was 1 N The Doctor lad. 
led him up to the primitive Church, and there he found me; and 
there he ſuppoſed 1 had always been: And ſeeing me not quite con- 
; formable to the Doctor 5 Deciſions, he would e with me for a 


* Letter from a Gentleman of Lincoln Top; p. x5. 3 + Page 9. 
x Divine Legation, Appendix to Book FB, vol. II. p · 216. | 
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 Schifmatic. But I can eaſily overlook this (that he took upon 
truft, as he did his Greeꝶ for the ſake of ſo charitable Office as 


the teaching me how to write; which he kindly profeſſes to be the - 


whole Purpoſe of his Letter. 
My learned Friend will excuſe my ſpeaking thus much of a Con- 


troverſy which he knows, from the Time of the firſt Publication of 
his Poſtfeript, 1 had intended not to keep up. But thus much was 
neceſſary to ftate it truly, and to hold it fairly on the Foot whereon 
he firſt placed it, and I had left it. As to the Subject itſelf, ſo 
curious and intereſting, if ever I ſhould be diſpoſed to treat it at 
large, as poſſibly I may, I would chuſe to do i it in 7. bers and not in 


proſecution. of any particular Controverſy. 


See Divins Le6aTiOn, Book IV. Sed. 4. 


66 Sound, it would certainly ſtand with them for a Sound; though, 


6 as the Sound, it f ſiguificd alſo a Quality or Thing; and they 
me. IM 


9 H E firſt Writer 3 am concerned With 3 is the Reverend Dr. Ri : 
1 chard Pococke : Who, in his late Book of Travels, hath a | 
Chapter on the ancient Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, wherein, in 

| oppoſition to my Account of the Nature of that Kind of Writing, 
de exprefleth himfelf as follows“ If Hieroglyphical Fi igures ſtood 
for Words or Sounds that fignified certain things, the Power of 
« Hieroglyphics ſeems to be the ſame as of a Number of Letters 
( compofing ſuch a Sound, that by Agreement was made to ſignify 
e ſuch a thing. For Hieroglyphics, as Words, ſeem to have ſtood 
for Sounds, and Sounds ſignify Things; as for inſtance, it might 
„have been agreed that the Figure of a Crocodile might ſtand for 
«& the Sound that meant what we call Malice : The children of the 
Prieſts were early taught that the Figure of a Crocodile ſtood for 
„ ſuch a Sound, and, if they did not know the Meaning of the 
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„ might afterwards be taught the Meaning of this Sound; as words 

* are only Sounds, which Sounds we agree ſhall ſignify ſuch and 

„ ſuch things; ſo that, to Children, Words only ſtand for Sounds, 
«© which relate to ſuch Things as they know nothing of; and, in 

„this Senſe, we ſay Children learn many Things like Parrots, 


t N 4 what they do not underſtand, and their Memories are exerciſed 
| " 3355 „only about Sounds, till they are inſtructed in the Meaning of the 
w_ . Words. This I thought it might be proper to obſerve, as ſome 
i W , „ fay Hieroglyphics ; flood for Ti hings and not for Words, if Sounds ar- 


« ticulated in a certain manner are Words. And thovgh it may be 
- 4 ſaid, that in this caſe, when different Nations, of different Lan- 
1 os . f « guages, agree on common Characters, that ſtand for certain 


LY Things they agree on, that then ſuch Figures ſtand for Things: 
4 | „This will be allowed; but then they ſtand for Sounds too, that 
VA « js, the Sounds in each Language that ſignify ſuch Things: And, 
4 as obſerved before, to Children, who know nothing of the ſeve- 
1 « ral Things they ſtand for; to them they are only Marks that 
[ 64 « expreſs ſuch and ſuch Sounds: So that theſe Fi igures ſtand not 
| nn 40 for Things alone, but as Words, for Sounds and W 8 
FN > Ih Defign of this Paſſage, the Reader ſees, is is to . the 
Bid | Principle I went upon, in explaining the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
| #4 That they flood for Things, and not for Words. But that is all he 
i uy fees; for the obſcure Expreſſion, ariſing from a Confuſion of Ideas, 
hit will not ſuffer one to do more than gueſs at the Proof he aims at; 
40 which ſeems to be this That Hieroglyphics cannot be ſaid to ſtand 

— for Things only; becauſe Things being denoted by Words or Sounds; 
mY and Hieroglyphics exciting the Idea of Sounds (which are the Notes 
Wi of Things), as well as the Idea of the Things themſelves, Hiero- 

ö 1 glyphics ſtand both for Sounds and Things. — This ſeems to be his 
1 Argument, put into intelligible Language. But, for fear of mil- 
1 taking him, let us s confine ourſelves to his own n Words. 

if | B 3 229. of a Book intiraled, A Deſcription of the Eaſt, Ke, Dt 
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If bieroglyphical Figures (ſays he) flood for Words or Sounds that 
Igniſied certain Things, the Power of Hieroglyphics ſeems to be the 
| fame as of a Number of Letters compoſing ſuch a Sound that by Agree- 
ment was made to fignify ſuch a Thing. Without doubt, if Hiero- 1 
glyphics ſtood for Sounds, they were of the Nature of Words, which | 1 
ſtand for Sounds. But this is only an * Propoſition: Let 
us ſee therefore how he proves it. 
For Hieroglyphics, as Words, feem 10 ave flood for Sounds, and 
Sounds ſignify Things; as for Inflance, it M16uT have been agreed that 
the Figure of a Crocodile Mt6aT fland for the ſame Sound that meant 
 ewbat we call Malice. The Propriety of the Expreſſion is as re- 
markable as the Force of the Reaſoning. 1. Inſtead of ſaying, but 
Hieroglyphics, he ſays, for Hieroglyphics 5 which not expreſſing an 
Hlation, but implying a. Reaſon, obſcures the Argument he would. 
illuſtrate. 2. He ſays, Hieroglyphics, as Words, ſeem to have flood 
for Sounds, Juſt before he ſaid, Hieroglyphics flood for Words on 
Sounds, Here they are As Words, or, like Words, and ſeem to fland | 
FOR Sound. What muſt we flick. to? are Words Sound f or, do- 
they fland for Sound? He has given us both to chuſe of. But "= 
is fit himfelf ſhould chuſe firſt : Which not having yet done, we 
90 on, 3. Laſtly, to complete all, he corroborates this /ceemmg Truth 
by an Infance in which the Pofi bility of its ſtanding for a Sound is 


mande a Proof of the Likelihood of its ſo doing ; 3 I. MIGHT (lays he) ; | 

have been agreed that the Figure of a Crocodile ui fland, &c. — 

But he makes amends for his former Diffidence in what follows. . 5 — 

| The Ctilaren of the Priefts were early taught that the Fi igure of So 1. 2 

 codlle flood for ſuch a Sound, and if they did not know the meaning of _ 7 4 

Sound it would certainly fland with them for a Sound. This indeed i FE IE 
an Anecdote. But where did he learn that theſe Children, before: _ CER 


they could decipher the Sounds of their own Language, were 5 1 
taught Hieroglyphics? Till now, Hieroglyphics were underſtood; 
to be reſerved for thoſe inſtructed. in their ſecret and myſterious; 70 
Science. But let us ſuppoſe that they were taught to Children | = 


amongſt their firſt Elements : 2 Yet « even here, as we ſhall ſes from — Tl 
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272 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 
the Nature of the Thing, they could never ſtand as Marks for 

IVords or Soundi, When a Child is taught the Power of Letters, 
he learns that thoſe Letters, that compoſe the Word Malice, for. 
inſtance, expreſs the Sound: which, naturally ariſing from a Com- 


bination of the ſeveral Powers of each Letter, ſhews him that the. 
Letters and for ſuch a Sound or Word, But when he is taught 


ledge rendered more extenſive and expeditious, 


that the Figure or Picture of a Crocodile ſignifies Malice, he as natu- 


rally and neceſſarily conceives (though he knows not the meaning 
of the Word) that it ſtands for ſome Thing ſignified by that Word, 
and not for a Sound: becauſe there is no natural Connexion between 
Figure and a Sound, as there is between Figure and a Thing. And 
the only Reaſon why the word Malice intervenes, in this Connex- 
ion, is becauſe of the Neceſſity of the Uſe of Words to diſtinguiſh 
Things, and rank them into ſorts. But the verieſt Child could 


never be ſo childiſh as to conceive that, when he was told the 


Figure of a Beaſt with four Legs and a long Tail ſignified Malice, 
that it ſignified the Sound of Malice; any more than if he were told 
it ſignified a Crocodile, that it ſignified the Sound of the Word Cro- 
codile. The Truth is, the [gnorant often miſtake Words for Things, 
but never, Things for Words. The former is ſo true that they fre- 
quently take the name of aThing for its Nature; and reſt contented 
in the Knowledge which that gives them. I remember a Country 


Fellow ſtareing at the Picture of an Elephant, a thing he had never 


ſeen before, aſked his Friend who ſtood by, What it was? and, on 
his anſwering, that it was the great Czar, inquired no further, but 
went away well ſatisfied in his Acquaintance with the e 
Beaſt, Vet I apprehend he did not underſtand his Informer to mean 
that it ſignißed only the Sound of that Word. But perhaps our 
Author will ſay, the Caſes are different; that the Elephant was a 
mere Picture, and the Crocodile a Sign or Mark. But I have proved 
at large that the ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics were at firſt mere 
Pictures; and that all the Alteration they received, in becoming 


Marks, was only the having their general Uſe of conveying Know- 
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To proceed; our Author conſiders next what he apprehends may 
be thought an Objection to his Opinion, And: though (ſays he) it 
may be ſaid that, in this Caſe, where different Nations of different 
Languages agree on common Charadlers, that ſland for certain Things 
they agree on, that then ſuch Figures fland for Things. To which he 
_ anſwers, This will be allowed, but then they fland for Sounds too, that 
is, the Sounds in each Language that fenify ſuch Things. He who 
ean allow this, and without Injury to his Cauſe, need be under no 
Fear of ever giving his Adverſary Advantages. We may expect to 
hear him ſay next, when diſputing about the Colour of an Object. 
that if is Black, will be allowed ; but then it is WW bite tco, For a 
Mark for Things can no more be a Mark for Sounds, than Black can 
be M hte. The Reaſon is the ſame in both ; the one Property „„ 
eludes the other: Thus, if hieroglyphic Marks ſtand for Things, and 
are uſed as common Characters by various Nations differing in Speech 
and Language, they cannot ſtand for Sounds ; becauſe theſe Men 
expreſs the ſame Thing by 4 different Sounds; unleſs, to remove this 
Difficulty, he will go farther, and ſay, not, as he did before, that 
one hieroglyphic Word (to uſe his own Language) ſtood for one Srund, 
but, that it ſtands for an Hundred. Again, ! if hieroglyphic Marks. 
ſtand for Sounds, they cannot. ſang: for Things: Not for thoſe 
Things which are no? ſignified by ſuch Sounds; this himſelf will 1 
alloꝛv: Nor yet, I affirm, for thoſe which are ; becauſe it is the = 
Sound that ſtands for the Thing ſignified by the Sound, and not the Os 
| hieroglyphic Mark. But all this Miſtake proceeded from another 9 
as groſs, though lefs olaring, namely, that Words aud both for 
Sounds and Things, which we now come to. For he concludes thus, = _ 
S0 that theſe Figures (viz. Hieroglyphics and not for op om EE 
but, as Words, for Sounds. and Things. An unhappy IIluſtration “ ))) 
which has all the Defects, both in point of Senſe and Expreſſion, 5 : {1 
that a Propoſition can well have. For if, by Words, he meant. ar- 3 1 
ticulated Sounds, then the Expreſſion is Nonſenſe, as affirming, that 1 
Sounds ſtand for Sounds. And that he meant fo is poſſible, becauſe, 
in the Beginning of the Paſſage quoted, he uſes J. ord: for articu= 
Vor. VI. 5 4 1 ats 
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274 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 
Hieroglyphics, ſays he, flood for Words ox Sounds. 


late Sounds 
But if, by Words, he meant Letters (and that he might mean ſo, 


is poſſible likewiſe, for he preſently afterwards uſes //Yords in that 
Senſe too Hieroglyphics as Words, ſays he, ſeem to have ſtocd for 
 S2unds) then the Propoſition is only falſe ; the plain Truth being 


this, Letters tand for Sounds only; which Sounds they naturally Pro- 


duce; as Sounds arbitrarily denote Things, 
hut to be a little more particular; as in this Diſtinction lies the 
Ns judgment which is to be made, if ever it be rightly made, of the 
_ Controverſy between us. All this Confuſion of counter-reaſoning 
proceeds, as we obſerved before, firſf, from not reflecting that 
Letters, which ſtand for Words, and Hieroglyphics which ſtand for 
Things, have not an arbitrary but natural Deſignation. For as the 

Powers of Letters naturally produce Words or Sounds, ſo the 

: Figures of Hieroglyphics naturally ſignify Things: Either more 
ſimply, when they expreſs Subſflances ; or more artificially, when 
they denote Modes; yet in neither Caſe arbitrarily : but by Repre- z 

_ ſentation in the firſt, and by Analogy in the laſt. Secondly, from 
his not conſidering, that as we cannot think nor converſe about 

Things either accurately or intelligibly without Words, ſo their 
Intervention becomes neceſſary in explaining the Marks of Things. 
But therefore, to make Hieroglyphics the Marks of Sounds, becauſe 
Sounds accompany Things, would be as abſurd as to make Letters 


the Marks of Things, becauſe Things accompany Sounds. And, who 


ever (beſides our Author) faid that Letters ſignified Things as well 
as Sounds? unleſs he had a Mind to confound all human Meaning. 
- "Tf he choſe to inſtru, or even to be underſtood, he would fay, 
that Letters naturally produced Sounds or Words; and that Words 
arbitrarily denoted Things : And had our Author ſpoken the ſame. 
intelligible Language, and told us that Hieroglyphics naturally ex- 
preſſed Things, and that Things were arbitrarily denoted by Words, 
he would indeed have ſpared both of us the preſent Trouble, but 
then he had ſaid nothing ew. But it is poſſible he might be led 
into his Concluſion by miſtaking, for Egyptian, a ridiculous Kind 
F 1 


But perhaps by. 
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of rebus-wwriting more rididulouſly called Hieroglyphics, the ſenſeleſs. 
Amuſement of our idle People, in which, indeed, the Figures 


ſtand only for Sounds. As for thoſe ſignificative Figures properly 
called Hieroglyphics, they never denoted other than Things, If 


there ever were an Exception, it was in a late Traveller; whoſe 


ſignificative Egyptian Figures, I am told, are not ſo properly the 
Repreſentatives of the Things themſelves, as of the Writer's Words, 
or his verbal Deſcriptions to the Ingraver.— But there is no End of 
correcting the Extravagancies of a perverſe Imagination. Here we 
have one, who is for making the Egyptian Hieroglyphics a Kind of 
Letters: We have lately heard of another, ſtill more at Defiance 
with common Senſe, who is for making the Hebrew Letters a 
Kind of Hieroghyphic Characters . And this without ever having. 
travelled . 1 . 8 


But 


. * | See Propoſals for printing by Subſcription the Book of Job in the Hebrew Character, and” 
N now firf Decyphered into Engliſh, dated July 1, 1743. From which, 1 ſhall beg Leave 
to borrow a Specimem of the Undertaker's Reaſoning and Eloquence. To obviate,““ 
ſays he, any Seruples of Alarm which the Appearance of e and Paradox might 
A occaſion, it may be proper to acquaint the Reader 

: « ſion of Job, now offered: to the Public, was made independently of any Tranſlation, 

« Commentator, or Critic,” &, Without doubt it was a ready way to quiet all Alarms,. 


What ? 


ariſing from the 5 Novelty, to tell his Readers, the Appearance was real. 


He goes on- 


—let him guard againſt. 


5 n 2 agree, 


that the new Ver- 


—obviating any Seruples of Alarm, this great Linguiſt might mean, what 
the Words naturally imply, the freeing his Reader from any Scruples about the Unchari- 
tableneſs of being alarmed to one's Neighbours Diſcredit without very apparent Cauſe. z 
And if this were his Meaning, he has certainly ſet his Reader's Conſcience at Eaſe. But 
with Regard to the Alarm itſelf, J know but one way of ſtilling that ; ; which is, the 
: reaſonable Proſpect his Reader has that this, which i is now a I and Parade, 15; 1 
| likely to continue ſo, Lw. | | 
«Tn the mean time, if thug ſagacious Reader i is 8 to ſaarctis 5 
« after Truth, $a: concealed in her myſterious Receſſes— 
all Syſtematical Notions, and aſſume no other Hypotheſis but this, that the beſt Senſe- _ 
„which can be affixed to the Hcbrew Letters, conſiſtently with the Context, and with“ 
the Laws of the Character, is the genuine Senſe of the Writer.“ The Context, doe: 
he ſay? Why, the Context is yet to make; as well as the Sen e. that is to be affixed. to the- 
= Hebrew Letters, And if, when he has them both in his Hands, he cannot make them 
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But our Author ſeems to have been miſled by a wrong Imagina- 
tion; that the Public would expect it of a Traveller to be intimate- 
1y converſant in all the old Learning and Religion of the Places he 
had viſited: As if theſe were to be picked out of the Rubbiſh of 
the dead Walls in which they were once contained, rather than 
from the living Monuments of their contemporary Inhabitants. But 
{ure the learned World is leſs unreaſonable ; this would exceed even 
the old Egyptian Exaction, and be requiring Brick, not indeed 
without $;raw, for enough of that, we ſee, is to be gathered 1 

rambling through the Land; but, what is worſe, without Materials, 
However, to this Imagination it appears we owe his Account of the 
Hieroglyphics l in the preſent, and of the Mythology of the antient 
e in the ebe 8 ; which he 1ntroduces in this 


agree, be muſt be the very dulleſt of all his bungling Tribe. The Man had heard, 

bh ſomewhere or other, of that trite critical Canon, of interpreting agreeably to the Context, 
hich means only that the Parts ſhould conform to the Whole, and to one another; 
and the more obſcure be explained by the more intelligible: : And this, he has 1 inno- 
cently applied to Parts and a I hole that are to be all of his own od] ; which he may 
8 make as obſcure at leaſt, if not as intelligible, as he pleaſes. 
Having thus s firongly Plumed himſelf with his Grey- Gooſe Quill, 1 at 3 takes 5 
bis Flight.“ Thus prepared,” he ſays, © he will defy Difficulty and icorn Aſſiſ- 
„ tance I an ofhcious Hint an Affront to his Genius, or ſuſpecting he was en- 
*+ vied the Pleaſure of inveſtigating the Theorem. Fantaſtic Glory! ſhort-lived Plea- 

«© {ure ! that muſt vaniſh into Indignation, for not having ſooner perceived fo tranſparent 
an Artifice.“ But here we leave him. He now ſoars out of Sight, Gs e in⸗ 
ſerutable to mortal Eyes, 6 5 I 
Indeed, he might have paſſed without any Notice at all, had he. rot betrayed his f 
Kind when he attempted to rear, For, though it be his Buſineſs to poſſeſs the Public 5 
with an high Idea of the Knowledge he is about to open to them from the Diſcovery of a 
nuevo real CyPRER, yet he can't, for his Life (even 1 in this very Specimen) forbear to call 

it a SACERDOTAL Far g0u—a Gibberiſh of their own, Let the Prigſis then look to them- 
ſelves, Here is a new Church-Decipherer, who has not only diſcovered they are ac- 
cuſtomed to write in Jargon, but has alſo found the Key. We know them to be always 
plotting againſt the Government of Nature: The Public therefore cannot but be as im- 
patient for their Conviction, as this Decipherer is for the filling his Subſcription: Which, 
as it will be the Means of fatisfying both, 1 would beg Leave to recommend to their Con- 
ſideration. — are taken in by J. Nourſe at toe Lamb evizhout Temple-Bar. 
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extraordinary Manner: „ As the Mythology, or fabulous Religion 
«* of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked on, in a great Meaſure, 


% as the Foundation of the Heathen Religion, in moſt other Parts; 


& ſo it may not be improper to give ſome Account of the Origin 
« of it, as it is delivered by the moſt ancient Authors, which 


66 may give ſome Light both to the Deſcription of Egypt, and alſo 
| * the Hiſtory of that Country. We may ſuppoſe, that the 
9 Ancients were the beſt Judges of the Nature of their Religion; ; 
and conſequently, that all Interpretations of their Mythology, 
00 by Men of fruitful Inventions, that have no ſort of Foundation 
„ in their Writings, are forced, and ſuch as might never be in- 


« tended by them. On the contrary, it is neceſſary to retrench 


40 ſeveral things the Ancients themſelves ſeem to have invented, 
"0 and grafted on true Hiſtory ; and, in order to account for many 
« Things, the Genealogies and Alliances they mention muſt in 
0. « ſeveral reſpects be falſe or erroneous, and ſeem to have been 
invented to accommodate the Honours of the ſame Deitics to 
different Perſons, they were obliged to deify, who. lived at dif- 
« ferent Times; and ſo they were obliged to give them new N: ames, 
« invent Genealogies, and ſome different Attributes“. 9 
He ſays, e may ſuppoſe that the Ancients were the beſt Judges 1 
5 the Nature of their Religion. But the Ancients, here ſpoken of, 

£ were not Egyptians, but Greeks; and the Mythology here ſpoken of, 
| was not Greek, but Egyptian: Therefore theſe Ancients might well 

be miſtaken about the Nature of a Religion which they borrowed 
from Strangers ; ; the Principles of which, they themſelves tell us, 

were always kept ſecreted from them. But this is not all, they in 
fact were miſtaken; and by no means good Judges of the Nature of 7 
their Religion, if we may believe one of the moſt authentic of theſe 
Ancients, HERODOT us himſelf, where diſcourſing of the Greeks 
he expreſsly ſays, — But the Origin of each God, and whether 

ce they are all from Eternity, and what is their ſeveral Kinds or 
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ij “ Natures, to es Truth, they neither knew at that time nor 


10 66 ſince K. £ 
i He goes and CONSEQUENTLY that all Interpretations of their 1 
Wo Mythology by Men of fruitful Inventions, that have no ſort of Foun- [2 
i 4 | 3 ren kn V. 194 = forced, and ſuch as webs mit $a 4 : 
7 i tended by them. This is indeed a Truth, but it is no CONSEQUENCE, Y 
5 . therefore impertinent. For, whether the Ancients were, or were . 1 
| | not, the beſt Judges; whether the Moderns have, or have not, 1 ; 
| W Fruntful Inventions, yet if their Interpretations have no fort of Foun- - 3 
iv [4 dation in ancient Writings, it 1s certain they are forced, and ſuch as = 4 
* nmigbi never be intended by them. But what does he get by this hy- 4 
a pothetical Propoſition more | than the Dan of 6 begging his . 
| Queſtion ? 


But the moſt extraoedinary, i is his making 3 it an tices "TOY = 
fa for leaving the Moderns, and ſticking to the Ancients, that he 
Ancients themſelves ſcem 19 have invented and grafted on true Hi ory, 
4 and, in order (he ſays) to account for many Things, the Genealogies 5 2 
and Alliances they mention, muſt in ſeveral reſpects Be falſe or erro- | 
ncous, and ſeem to have been invented, etc. Now, if the Ancients 
5 were thus miſtaken, the Moderns ſure might be excuſed in endea- - = 
vouring to ſet them right : : Therefore to a plain Reaſoner, this 
would ſeem to ſhew the uſe of their Interpretations. But this Uſe is 
better underſtood from our Author's own Example; who, in 1 _— 
Chapter we are upon, has attempted to give us 5. Knowledge of 5 | 
f Antiquity without them. 1 4 
And here we find, the ancient n to which he fo claſely = 
| adheres, is not only fabulous, by. his own Confeſſion ; but contra». 
dictory, by his own Repreſentation ; a confuſed Collection of Errors 
and Abſurdities; the very Condition of Antiquity which forced the 
Moderns to have Recourſe to Interpretations : and occaſioned that 
Variety whereon our Author grounds his , 2gainſt them. A 
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Charge however in which his Ancients themſelves will be involved; 
for they likewiſe had their Interpretations ; and were, if their Va— 
riety would give it them, at leaſt, as frurzful in their Inventions. How 


differing, for inſtance, were they in Opinion concerning the Origin 


of ANIMAL WorsHiIP *? Was our Author ignorant that ſo ex- 
traordinary a Superſtition wanted Explanation ? By no means. Yet 


for fear of incurring the Cenſure of a fruitful Invention, he, inſtead 
of taking the true Solution of a Modern Critic ; or even any rational 


Interpretation + of the ancient Mythologiſt, whom yet he profeſſes 


* See Divine n Vol. Il. p- 468, & ſeq. 


4 This, at leaſt, the learned Author of the late Defence of the prime Mi airy of TFofe 75 
has thought it but decent to do, p. 522, whom I juſt mention here becauſe he does not 
ſo properly come within the Purpoſe of this Pamphlet. For as, in ſeveral Parts of his De- 

| Fence, he conſents to me without Acknowledgment ; ſo, in others, he differs from me 


without Contradiction. I have another Reaſon not to examine the Grounds of his Dif- 
ference, and that is, becauſe I apprehend he may, on ſecond Thoughts, retract his Opi- 


| nion on every of thoſe Points, as he ſeems already to have done in one or two, Thus 
5 for inſtance, ſpeaking p. 522, of the Origin of Brute-worſhip, in Egypt, he ſays, 8 But 
- there is another Reaſon [of Br ute-worſhip] aſſigned by Lucian, that to me is the moſt 
1 & probable of all. He tells us that the Egyptians found out how to meaſure the Mo- 
+ tions of the heavenly Bodies, and how to compute Years and Months and Seaſons, 


They divided that Part of the Heavens and the fixed Stars ſtationed in it, through 
44 which the moveable Stars and Planets paſs, into twelve Parts, and repreſented each 


* part by ſome proper different Animal of their own, And from hence aroſe many Sorts 


Yet, at p. 458, he aſſigns a very different Original, 
«& 1 think there is little doubt but that the monſtrous Fi igures of the Egyptian Gods, 


40 and great Part of their 3 5 Idolatry and Beaſt-worſhip, took its Riſe from theſe bie- 


4 of ſacred Rites in Egypt, Ke, 


roghyphic Characters.“ 80 again, p. 472, ſpeaking of the Origin of Idolatry, he makes 


the firſt Species of it to be Hino: Woxs HIT. And 1 think (ſays he) that the Account | 
EX given of them [the Sons of the Elohim in the antediluvian World] by the Hiſtorian, that = 
s they were the mighty Men of old, Men of the Name, as the Hebrew expreſles it, famous | 
6 and remarkable from ancient Ages, points them out as the moſ ancient, Gods and He- 


& roes; a Suppoſition that we ſhall ſee preſently confirmed by the Teſtimony of profane 


4% Hiſtory,” Vet at p. $15, he makes the Beginnings of Idolatry to be the Worſhip | 
of the HEAVENLY Bopits. * Theſe ſeveral Accounts put together clearly ſhew us the 


40 * mos and Progreſs of Superfiition and falſe Worltop in the World. It be gan, as it was 


4 * natural : 
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to follow, contents himſelf with that wretched Fable of Typhon's 
_ dividing the Body of Ofir:s into twenty fix Parts, and diſtributing 


them to his Accomplices : Which, being afterwards found by [/s, 


and delivered by her to diſtin& Bodies of Prieſts to be buried with 
great Secrecy, ſhe enjoined them to pay divine Honours to him, and 
to conſecrate ſome particular Animal to his Memory. From this Ac- 
count (ſays our Author very gravely) we may fee the Reaſon why ſo 
many Sacred Animals were worſhipped in Egypt *. Again, the Greek 


Account, in Diodorus, of Ofiris's Expedition, has been ſhewn to be a 
Heap of impoſſible Abſurdities; yet our Author believes it all; and 
would have believed as much more rather than have run into the 
Raſhneſs of any modern Invention. — But this Matter comes under 
our next Sefion ; where we have to do with a very different Sort of 
Writer; whoſe Regard, however, for Antiquity in hat point is, 


we conceive, as much too ſmall as this Author's is too great. 


1 natural to imagine it | ſhould; 3 in the Adoration of the heavenly Luminaries, the Sun, 


15 Moon, and Stars, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over the Day and Night, and the va- 


« rious Seaſons of the Year, and to whom the earlieſt Nations were taught to aſcribe : 

« the Origin and Diſſolution of all Things. Next after theſe the Earth, and the 
« ſeveral Elements of which the World was ſuppoſed to conſiſt, had imaginary Deity | 
s aſcribed to them, and came in for their Share of Adoration, And as the Glory of the 
&« celeſtial Bodies, and the conſtant Benefit Men received by their Light, Warmth, and 
„ continual Influences on the Earth, firſ impreſſed Men with Wonder, drew them into a 
„ Adoration, excited their Gratitude, and created in them an Imagination of their be- 


ing Gods; they were AFTERWARDS led into an high Veneration for their Princes, 


whom they admired for their Power, Prudence, Strength, and Knowledge : : con- 
EE: ſidering them as their Benefactors who firſt taught them the Uſe of ſuch Things 
90 as greatly tended t to the en, e ogg Order, and Conveniencies of - 


1 Tit” 
F. 446. 
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SECT. IL 


See Divine LEGATION, Book IV. Se&. 5. ] 


* „ veris annis . N. 7 ” C wif natal & enortual Diſrrtatione dua A: 
| 8ice, WM os 5 
+ Non neſcimus nuperrime accidiſſe, ut Vir 1 ingenio & din præſtans 1 | IP quum 5 
4 ratus fit ad Divinam Legationem Moſis demonſtrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut c 
© probetur Ofiris non eſſe idem cum Seſoſtri, omnia hue allata in luſum jocumque ver- 
« terit, inſtituta comparatione Arthuri illius fabuloſi cum Wilhelmo Normanno, quos 
„ 2que bonis rationibus in unum hominem conflari poſſe ait (quamvis nihil fere ha- 
„ beant inter ſe commune aut fimile) ac nos Oſirin cum Seſoſtri confundimus, Et de 
„hac re diſputationem in 70 paginas & ultra producit. In qua tamen hæc noſtra de Se- 
« ſoſtri neque negat neque refellit, ſed irridet, Alia vero quædam Newtoni dicta de : 
: « ſero i inventis ab aliquo rege artibus, armis, inſtrumentis oppugnat, et ea quidem parte 
4 cauſz vincit, Nam ut iſta longe ante Seſoſtris ætatem apud ZXgyptios reperta ſint, 
1 Scriptura ſacra jubet eredere; ab ullo unquam regum inventa eſſe haud ita certum. 


„ Sed ea prius non attigimus, ut que nihil ad propoſitum noſtrum attinent, neque 


t D. Warburton Div. Legat. Moſis Demonſt. &c. Tom. ii. [4 
Vol. VI. VC | Hs 25 d nune 


RE N J entered on a Confiraticn of Sir Iſaac Newton' * 
Egyptian Chronology, I was willing, for the greater Satis- 
faction of the Reader, to ſet his Arguments for the Identy of Ofiris 
and Seſofiris, on which that Chronology was founded, in the 
ſtrongeſt and cleareſt Light. On this Account I took them as I found 
them collected, ranged in Order, and ſet together in one View, 
with the greateſt Advantage of Repreſentation, by the very wor- _ 
thy and learned Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, in a profeſſed Apology 
for that excellent Author. But this Liberty the learned Writer hath 

been pleaſed to animadvert upon in the late Latin Edition “ of the 

Tracts to which that Apology was prefixed— 
« he +) got of what has N happened, that the Author of 

5 88 The ; 


„ We are not (fays 
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« The Divine Legation ſuppoſing it, ſome how or other, to concern 
& Mzyſes's divine Miſſion to prove that O/iris was not the ſame with 
„ Seſeſtris, hath turned all that is here ſaid into Ridicule, by a 
« Compariſon made between the fabulous Arthur and William the 


« Norman ; who, he ſays, may be made one by as good Reaſons 
(though they have ſcarce any thing alike or in common with one 


* another) as thoſe which we have brought to confound Ofiris with 


« Szfoftris : And on this Point he draws out a Diſputation through | 


40 ſeventy Pages and upwards ; ; wherein, notwithſtanding, he nei- 
« ther denies nar confutes, but only laughs at what we have here 


40 faid of Se 727 rin. It is true indeed that ſome other of Newton's 
404 Aſſertions he does oppoſe, as thoſe concerning the late Invention 
* of Arts, Arms, and Inſtruments by ſome certain King ; and in 
this Part of the Argument he has the better. For that theſe 
68 Things were found out by the Egyptians long before the Age of . 
6 Seſoftris, holy Scripture commands us to believe : But whether 
6 found out by any of their Kings, 1s not ſo certain. However, theſe 
: « were Matters we never touched upon, as relating nothing to out 


* Purpoſe; nor do they yet induce us to recede from that Conclu- 


« ſion of the famous Newton, That Seſac was Seſo ris, Ofris, and 
Bacchus. But the Cauſe being now brought before the Public, 
& let the Learned determine of Se. Thus far n FRO and! in- 


genuous Writer. 


He ſays, the Author of the Divine Lapin ſuppoſes that it fome | 
how or other concerns Moſes's divine Miſſion to prove Ofiris not the 
ſame with Seſoſtris; ; which ſeems to imply that this learned Perſon 
| doth not ſee how it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
5 Scripture (meaning the Writings of Moſes) will not allow us to be- 
lieve, with Sir Iſaac, that the Invention of Arts, Arms, and Infiru= 
mente, Was fol late as the Ti rme FE Scſoftris. Now it follows, as I have 


« nunc nos movent, ut 1 1 ab iſta Cl. 8 Eee OM Seſacum, 
<6 Seſoſtrim, Oſirin & Pacehom fille. Lite j Jan conteltata Jadicent eruditi,” In Dedie, 


p- xii. Xxiii. 


ſhewn, 
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ſhewn, by certain Conſequence, that, if Cris and Seſoftris were 
one and the ſame, then the Invention of Ar ts was as late as the 


Time of . But this contradicting Scripture, or the Writ- 
ings of Moſes, as the learned Writer himſelf confeſſeth, the Rea- 


der ſees how it concerns Moſes's Miſſion to Few Oſiris not the . 


zit h Seſoſtris. 


— —"BW9 learned Writer, fpeckirig of the Compariſon I had made be- 
' tween Arthur and William the Norman, ſays, they have ſearce any 
thing alike or in common with one another. I had brought together 
_ thirteen Circumſtances (the very number the learned Writer thinks 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Identity of Ofiris and Seſoftris in which 
they perfectly agreed. I am perſuaded he does not ſuſpect me 
of falſifying their Hiſtory. He muſt mean therefore that thir- 5 
teen in my n. 1s  ſearce any thing, which, in his, 18 every 
thing, 5 
— goes on,—in a ; Diſputation of ſeventy Pages 13 3 the 
Author of the Divine Legation neither denies nor confutes, but only 
laughs at what we have ſaid of Seſoſtris. What is it the learned 
Writer bath ſaid of Sefo oftris 3 ? Is it not this? That between his 
Hiſtory and that of Oſiris there are many Strokes of Reſemblance: 
From whence he infers (with Sir Jaac) that theſe two Heroes were 
one and the ſame. Now if he means I have not denied nor confuted 
this Reſemblance, he ſays true. I had no ſuch Deſign. It is too 
well marked by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did 
I laugh at it. What I laughed at (if my bringing a ſimilar caſe is to 
be called by that Word) was his Inference from this R Reſemblance, a 
that therefore Oris and Se/o/iris were one and the ſame. But then 
too] did more than laugh : 1 both denied and confuted it. Firſt I . 
nied it, by ſhewing that this Reſemblance might really be though 
Oris and Seſoftris were to different Men, as appeared by an equal 
Reſemblance 1 in the actions of 1 di Ferent Men, Arthur and Wil. 
liam the Norman. But as the general. Hiſtory of ancient Egypt | 
: woula not ſuffer us to believe all that the Greek Writers have ſaid 
+ +9 " Ee of 
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of this Reſemblance, 1 then explained the Cauſes that occaſioned 
their miſtaken Accounts of the two perſons, from whence ſo perfect 
a Reſemblance aroſe. Secondly, I confuted it, by ſhewing from the 
concurrent Teſtimony of Antiquity, and from ſeveral internal Argu- 
ments deducible from that Teſtimony, that Ofiris and Seſoſtris were 
in fact two different Perſons, living in two very diſtant Ages 

The learned Writer proceeds, — Id is true indeed that ſome other of 
Newton's Aſertions he does oppoſe, as thoſe concerning the late Inven- 


tion of Arts, Arms, and Inſtruments, and in this Part of the Argus 15 


gument he gets the better. But if J have the better here, it is paſt 
| Diſpute I overthrow the whole Hypotheſis of the Identity of Ofiris 
and Sefoftris. For, as to that Ręſemblance, which Antiquity hath 
given them, that, conſidered ſingly, when the pretended late Inven- 
7ion of Arts hath been proved a Miſtake, will indeed deſerve only 10 
be laughed at. But were it, as Sir 1Jaac Newton endeavoured to prove, | 
: that the Invention of Arts was no earlier than the Time of Se/o farts 
or Seſac, there is then indeed an end of the ancient Ofiris of Egypt; 
and He ſo much boaſted of by that People can be no other than the 
 Sefeftris of this Author. For the very Foundation of the Exiſtence 
of the ancient Oris was his civilizing Egypt, and teaching them the 
Arts of Life: But if this were done by Se/zfris, or in his Reign, 
then is He the true Ofiris of Egypt. As on the contrary, were the 
Invention of Arts as early as Scripture Hiſtory repreſents it, then is 
Egypt to be believed, when ſhe tells us that O/ris, their Inventor 


of Arts, was many Ages earlier than Sgſeris their Conqueror: 55 


And conſequently all Sir Iſaac Newton's Identity ſeparates and falls 
| to pieces. In a word, take it which way you will, if Ofiris 
were the ſame as Seſo Aris, then muſt the Invention of Arts (for 
all Antiquity have concurred in giving that Invention to Ofiris) 
be as late as the Age of Seſe/tris, the Seſac of Newton : But this, 
Scripture Hiſtory will not ſuffer us to believe. If, on the other 
hand, Ofrzis and Seſoftris were not the ſame, then was the Invention 
of Arts (and for the ſame Reaſon) much earlier than the Age 
of Sig; as indeed all Mankind thought before Sir Mace. Theſe 
5 were 
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were the Conſiderations which induced that great Man, who ſo 
well underſtood the Nature and Force of Evidence, to employ his 
whole Sagacity of Criticiſm in proving the Invention of Arts to be 
about the Age of his Seſeſtris or Sęſac. And is it poſſible he ſhould 
have a Follower who cannot fee that he hath done this? or the 
Neceſſity he had of doing it? It will be ſaid, perhaps, „that Sir 
« 7aac has, indeed, argued much for the low Invention of Arts: 
but hath neither inforced it under the Name of an Argument, 
« nor ſtated it in the Form here repreſented. ” The Objection 
would ill become a Follower of the great Newton, who ſhould. 
| know that his Maſter's Method, as well in theſe his critical as in 
his phyſical Inquiries, was to form the principal Members of his De- 
monſtration with an unornamented Brevity, and leave the Supplal 
of the ſmall connecting Parts to his Reader's Capacity. Beſides, 
in ſo obvious, ſo capital, ſo neceſſary an Argument for this Identity, 
it had been a ridiculous Diſtruſt of common Senſe, after he had 
ſpent ſo much Pains in endeavouring to prove the /ow Invention of E 
Arts, to have ended his Reaſoning in this formal Manner: + And 
* now, Reader, take Notice that this is a concluſive Argument for 
« « the Identity of Ofiris and Seſoſiris.“ Laſtly, let me obſerve, that 
this very Reaſon which induced, Sir Iſauc to be fo large in the Efa- 
bliſoment of his Point, the low Invention of Arts, induced me to be 
as large in the Subverſion of it. And now ſome reaſonable Account, 
1 hope, is given of the ſeventy long Pages. 8 
What follows is ſtill more extraordinary. — However theſe were 
Matters (fays the learned Writer, ſpeaking of the Invention of 
Arts) we never touched upon as relating notbing to our Purpoſe. Here 
1 cannot but lament the learned Writer's ill Fortune. There was, 
but one ſingle Point, in the Book he would defend, which i 18 effere „ 4 
tially to his Purpoſe, and that, he hath given up. as nothing to his: 7 1 4 
| Purpoſe ; And more unlucky ſtill, on a Review of the Argument, „„ 5 4 
| hath treated it as an Error in his Author who took ſo much Pains, {1 


about it, but yet as an Error that does not at all affect the Quel- 
tion. For, | 
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He concludes thus or do ibey yet induce me to recede from that 
Concluſion of the famous Newton, that Seſac was Seſoſtris, Oſiris, 
and Bacchus. ——Seſac, as I ſaid before, I have no Concern with. 
And as to Bacchus, it is agreed to be only a different Name for 
Ofiris. The thing I undertook to prove was that Ofiris and Sefoftris 
were not one and the ſame Perſon : But, in doing this, I did not 
mean to ſay that Oſiris was not one of the Names of Se/o/tris. This 
is a very different Propoſition ; and the rather to be taken notice of, 

becauſe I ſuſpect a Quibble in the Words of the learned Writer 
which would confound the Difference. Nor is this Suſpicion un- 
reaſonable. For I have met with ſome who have even ventured to 
ſay that Sir Jaac meant no more than that S/ ris was AN Oſiris. 
But if he meant no more, I would allow him to mean any thing, 
and never to have his Meaning diſputed. I, for my part, and ſo [ 
ſuppoſe the reſt of the World, underſtood him to mean, That 
a the old Ofiris, famous amongſt the Egyptians for Legiſlation and 


: „ the Invention of the Arts of Life, was the very ſame Man with 
e oftris, who, thoſe Egyptians ſay, was a different Man, of a 


« later Age, and famous for the Conqueſt of the habitable World.“ 
; This was the Propoſition I undertook to confute. Wherein I en- 
wn deavoured to ſhew, that there was a real Ofiris, ſuch as the Egyp- Do 
_ * 7ians repreſented him, much earlier than their Sgſeſiris. And 
now (to uſe this Writer's Words) the Cauſe being brought before the 
Public, let the Learned determine of it, As to the other Point, that 
Se eſoftris went by the Name of the earlier Hero, this I not only 
zllow, but contend for, as it opens to us one of the principal Grounds | 
df that Confuſion in their Stories which hath produced a Similitude 
of Actions whereon Sir Mar Newton layeth: the Foundation of their 
— IDENTITY, | 


_SECT. 
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SECT. W. 


See Divine LEOATION, Vol. II. Book VI. Seck. 2. 


HE reverend and learned Dr. Richard Grey having lately: 
epitomized the Commentary of one Albert Schultens on the 
Book of Fob, bath thought fit, in the Preface to his Abſtract, to 


criticiſe my Diſſertation on the ſame Book in the following man- 


ner.“ Nor ſhould we omit, in the fourth Place, the Opinion of 
_ « our Countryman, Mr. Warburton, who, with great Sharpneſs of 
« Wit and many Arguments ſufficiently ſpecious, endeavours to 


prove that the whole Book of Fob is dramatical and allegorical, 


4 yet founded in true Hiſtory, and written by E/dra in Solace of 
the Jeu, now returned from Babylon into their own Country, 
5 «. and about to experience, contrary to their Expectations, an ordi-- 
na and unequal Providence. Now in a matter very uncertain, 
« and which hitherto hath been made more uncertain by the dif- 
& ferent Opinions of learned Men, hardly any kay ena Jer 
* can be thought of Which "wall fatisfy i in all its Parts *, Then 


| having : 


W Non autem pretermittenda elt, quarto, ſententia doctiſfmi viri e 
noſtri, qui magno ingenii ac umine, multiſque argumentis, ſatis quidem ſpecioſis, pro- 
bare nititur, Totum librum eſſe opus dramaticum & allegoricum, veræ tamen hittories. 
5 ſuperſtructum, ab Eſdra conſcriptum, in ſolatium Judzorum, qui Ee Babylone in ſuam 5 
patriam reverſi, providentiam ordinariam & inzqualem, contra atque expectabant, ; jam | 
_ erant experturi, In re admodum fane incerta, & quz eruditorum hominum diflenfione 
incertior adhuc reddita eſt, vix ulla forſan hypotheſis excogitari poſit, quz ex omni 
Ut ad eorum itaque ſententiam accedo, qui librum Jobi omnium 5 


parte ſatisfaciat. 
ſacrorum codicum antiquiſi imum effe putant ; ita a Moyſe quidem ex authenticis monu- 
mentis deſumptum, poeticeque ornatum fuiſſe, nullus dubito. 


Atque ex noſtra hae 


opinione ratio ſatis idonea reddi poteſt omnium eorum textuum, ſiqui ſint, in quibus | 


ſive ad legem, five ad hiſtoriam Judaicam ante ſcriptum librum, alluſum eſt, non minus 


acfi ab Eſdra eum fcriptum fuifſe concedatur, de quo viro diverſa ſentiunt eruditi. Quod 


vero ad eos lum. yuos ad ſequiorum temporum hiſtorias referre 4 vir doctiſſimus, 


nempe 
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Having told us what Spanheim ſaid, and what his Author Schultens 
Hays, which are nothing to the matter in hand, he goes on thus : 


4 There- 


| mempe ad Hezekiæ zgritudinem & convaleſcentiam, cap. xxxiii. 25. & exercitus Aſtyrii 
internecionem, cap. xxxiv. 20. ita eos intelligi ut nihil neceſſe eſt, ita commodius aliter 
accipi poſſe, ex notis, ad quas lectorem remitto, ſatis apparebit. Porro, opus eſſe dra- 
maticum, ſeu potins veram hiſloriam forma dramatica, habituque poetico exornatam, 
ſemper exiſtimavi; at vero ſubeſſe quoque allegoriam, perſuaderi nequeo, ſiquidem non 
ſcriptoris tantum ætas, ſed & libri ſcopus, quantum ego quidem video, ei fententiæ ad- 
verſatur. Nam quod dicit vir clariſſ. id præcipue in hoc libro diſceptari, nempe an bonis 5 
ſemper bona, maliſque mala, an utriſque utraque promiſcue obtingant : hanc autem 
quæſtionem (a nobis quidem alienam, minuſque ideo perpenſam) nuſquam alibi gentium 
præterquam in Judza, nec apud ipſos Judzos alio quovis tempore, quam quod aſſignat, 
moveri potuiſſe, id omne ex veritate ſuæ hypotheſees pendet, et mea quidem ſententia, 
5 Jonge aliter ſe habet. Nempe id unum voluiſſe mihi videtur ſacer ſeriptor, ut piis om- 
nibus, utcunque afflitis, humſlitatis & patientiæ perpetuum extaret documentum ex 
contemplatione gemina, hinc infinitæ Dei perfectionis, ſapientiz ac potentiz ; illine 
humanæ, quæ in ſanctiſſimis quoque viris ineſt, corruptionis, imbecillitatis, & ignoran- 
tiæ. Quamvis enim in ſermonibus, qui in eo habentur, de religione, de virtute, de 
5 providentia, Deique in mundo gubernanco ſapientia, juſtitia, ſanctitate, de uno rerum 
omnium principio, aliiſque graviſſimis veritatibus diſſertetur, hunc tamen quem dixi 
ulicum eſſe libri ſcopum, tam ex initio & fine, quam ex univerſa ejus ceconomia cuivis 
opinor manifeſtum erit. Ea enim, ut rem omnem ſummatim complectar, Jobum exhi- 
| bet, primo quidem querentem, expoſtulantem, effræni luctui indulgentem; mox (quum, 
ut ſacri dramatis natura poſtulabat, amicorum contradictione ſiniſtriſque ſuſpie ionibus ; 
magis magiſque irritatus & laceſſitus eſſet) imprudentius Deum provocantem, atque in : 
juſtitia ſua gloriantem; ad debitam tandem ſummiſſionem ſuique cognitionem revocatum, 
tum demum, nec antea, integritatis ſuz tam premium, quam teſtimonium a Deo re- 
portantem. Ex his, inquam, apparet, non primario agi in hoc libro de providentia, | 
five zquali, five inzquali, ſed de perſonali Jobi integritate. Hane enim ( quod omnino | 
obſervandum eſt) in dubium vocaverant amici, non ideo tantum quod afflictus eſſet, ſed 
quod afflictus impatientius ſe gereret, Deique juſtitiæ obmurmuraret : & qui ſtrenuus 
5 videlicet aliorum hortator fuerat ad fortitudinem & conſtantiam, quum ipſe tentaretur, 
victus labaſceret. Quum acceſſerat ſanctiſſimi viri malis hzc graviſſima omnium tentatio, 
ut tanquam improbus & hy pocrita ab amicis damnaretur, & quod unicum ei ſupererat, 
conſcientiæ ſux teſtimonio ac ſolatio, quantum ipſi potuerunt, privandus foret, quid 
miſero faciendum erat? Amicos perfidiz & crudelitatis arguit: Deum integritatis ſuæ 
teſtem vindicemque appellat : quum autem nec Deus interveniret, ad innocentiam ejus 
2 vindicandam, nec remitterent quicquam amici de acerbis ſuis cenſuris, injuſtiſque crimi- 
| nationibus, 
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& Therefore as I am of their Opinion who think the Book of Fob 
& the oldeſt in the Canon, ſo I am fully perſuaded that it was writ- 
4 ten by Moſes himſelf, who took it from authentic Records, and 
& put it into the Dreſs of Poetry.——And, on this our Opinion, 
a good Account may be given of all thoſe Texts, if any ſuch 
„ there be, wherein Alluſion is made to the Jewiſh Law or Hiſtory 
„ before the Book was written, no leſs than if we ſhould allow it 


to have been written by E/dras, of whom che Learned think 
&« differently. And as to thoſe Places which, in the Opinion of 


e the Author of The Divine Legation, refer to Hiſtories of later 
© Times, ſuch as the Sickneſs and Recovery of Hezeliah, cap. 


& xxxiii. 25. and the Deſtruction of the Aſſyrian Army, Cap. xxxiv. 


20. it will ſufficiently appear by the Notes, to which I refer 


&« the Reader, that there is no need to underſtand them in this 
9 Senſe, and that they are more commodiouſly underſtood other- 
« wile. Further, that the Work 1 1s dramatical, or, to ſpeak more 
40 properly, a true Hiſtory in the Form of A Drama, and adorned 
"mn with a poetic Dreſs, was always my Opinion: : But that any 


„ Allegory lies under it I can by no means perſuade myſelf to be- 


66 * lieve; becauſe not wy the Age of the e but the very 


nationibus, ad ſupremum illud ene provocat in quo redemptorem ſibi affuturum, 


Deummque a ſuis partibus ſlaturum, ſumma cum fiducia ſe noviſſe affirmat, Jam vero ſi 
cardo controverſiæ fuiflet, utrum, ſalva Dei juſtitia, ſancti in hac vita adfligi poſſent, 


hzc ipſa declaratio litem finire debuerat. Sin autem de perſonal} Jobi innocentia diſ- 
ceptetur, nil mirum quod veterem canere cantilenam, Jobumque ut fecerant, condem- 


nare pergerent ſocii, quum Dei ſolius erat, qui corda hominum explorat, pro certo 
ſcire, an jure merito ſibi Jobus hoc ſolamen attribueret, an falſam ſibi fiduciam vanus 
arrogaret. Hac igitur difficultate ſublata, nempe cur non ſtatim obmutuerunt amici, 
quum de futuro judicio tam ſolenniter magnificeque dixiſſet Jobus, nil obſtat quo minus 5 
celebrem illum contextum cap. xix, non de temporali in integrum reſtitutione, ſed de re- 
ſurrectione ad vitam æternam, intelligere poſſis. Quod ſi argumentis a commentatore 
noſtro allatis, ea quoque adjeceris quæ vir omni laude major, jam epiſcopus Sariſburien- 


ſis, in diſſertatione ſua, De ſententia weterum de circumſlantiis & conſequentiis lapſus humant: 
pulcherrime contexuit, nil ultra, credo, deſideraris, vel ad libri dannen vel ad 
vexatiſſimi hujus loci ſenſum, inden, Pref. P. Av. 
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66: Scope of the Book (as far as I can ſee) leads us to conclude offices 
« wiſe. For as to what this Writer ſays, that the main Queſtion 
«© handled in the Book of Job is whether Good happens to the Good, 
« and Evil to evil Men, or whether both happen not promiſcu- 
 « ouſly to both: and that this Queſtion (a very foreign one to us, 
4 and therefore the leſs attended to) could never be the Subject of 
8 Diſputation any where but in the Land of Judæa, nor there 
* neither at any other time than that which he affigns : All this, 
] ſay, depends on the Truth of his Hypotheſis; and is, in my 
66 Opimon, far otherwiſe. For the fole Purpoſe of the ſacred Wrt 
44 ter ſeems to me to be this, to compoſe a Work that ſhould re- 


main a perpetual Document of Humility and Patience to all good FE 


Men in Affliction, from this two-fold Conſideration, as on the 
one hand, of the infinite Perfection, Power, and Wiſdom of 
« God; ſo on the other of human Corruption, Imbecillity, and 
2M Ignorance, diſcoverable even in the beſt of Men. For although 
in the Speeches that occur there be much Talk of Religion, 
« « Virtue, and Providence; of God's Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Holi- 
« neſs, in the Government of the World; of one Principle of all 
« things, and other moſt important Truths; ; yet that this, which 
I have aſſigned, is the only Scope of the Book, will appear mani- 
4 feſt to every one, as well from the beginning and the end, as from 
the Qeconomy of the whole. For to ſay all in a word, it firſt 
« preſents Job complaining, expoſtulating, and indulging himſelf 
* in an ungovernable Grief, but ſoon after (when, as the Nature 
« of the ſacred Drama required, by the Contradiction of his F riends 
e and their ſiniſter Suſpicions he became more and more teized and 
« « irritated) raſhly challenging God, and glorying in his own In- 
« tegrity ; yet at length brought back to a due Submiſhon and 
«6 Knowledge of himſelf; and then, at laſt, and not before, re- 
_ « ceiving from God both the Reward and Teſtimony of his Up- 
„ rightneſs. From all this, I ſay, it appears that the perſonal In- 
Ad tegrity of Fob, and not the Queſtion concerning an equal or un- 
40 — Providence, is the principal Subject of the Book. For that 


it 
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„it was (and there our Attention ſhould be fixed), which his 
“Friends doubted of; not ſo much on account of his Affliction, as 
« for the not bearing his Affliction with Patience, but complaining 


of the Juſtice of God. And that he who was an able Adviſer of 
others to Fortitude and Conſtancy, ſhould, when his own Trial 
„came, ſink under the Stroke of his Diſaſters. See cap. iv. ver. 1 2. 34. 
„Now when the moſt grievous Trial of all was added to the other 
«« Evils of this holy Perſon, to be condemned by his Friends as a 
«6 Profligate and a Hypocrite, and to be deprived, as much as in 
„them lay, of his only remaining Support, the Teſtimony of a 
good Conſcience, what was left for the unhappy Man to do? He 
* accuſes his Friends of Perfidy and Cruelty ; he calls upon God 


& ag the Witneſs and Avenger of his Integrity : But when neither 


God interpoſed to vindicate his Innocence, nor his Friends forbore 
to urge their harſh Cenſures and unjuſt Accuſations, he appeals 
< to that laſt Judgment 1 in which, with the utmoſt Confidence, he 
« affirms that he knew, his Redeemer would be preſent to him, 
and that God would declare in his Favour. But now, if the 
Hinge of the Controverſy had turned on this, Whether or no, 
< conſiſtently with God's Juſtice, good Men could be afflicted in 
E this Life, this Declaration ought to have finiſhed the Debate: 
< But if the Queſtion were concerning the perſonal Innocence of 
Job, it was no Wonder that they ſtill ſung their old Song, and 
« went on as they had begun, to condemn their old afflicted Friend, 
5 « ſince it was in the Power of God alone to explore the Hearts of 
„ Men, and to know for certain whether it was Job's Piety that 
rightly applied a Conſolation, or whether it was his Vanity — 
RR. Mack» rake a falſe Confidence to himſelf. 
This Difficulty therefore being SOIT namely, why his 
« Friends were not immediately put to Silence when Feb had fo 
ſolemnly and magnificently talked of a future Judgment, nothing 
% hinders: us from applying that celebrated Text cap. xix. not to a 
temporal Reſtitution to his former Condition, but to a Reſur- 
= rection to eternal Life. But if, to the Arguments brought by our 
P p 2 „Com- 
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« Commentator, you add alſo thoſe, which a Writer above all 


e praiſe, the preſent Biſhop of Sarum, hath moſt beautifully inter- 


« woven in his Diſſertation on the Opinion of the Ancients concerning 


& the Circumſtances and Conſequences of the Lapſe of Mankind, I be- 


& lieve you will want nothing to confirm you in the Opinion of 
<« the Antiquity of the Book, and my Senſe of this moſt perplexed 
« Paſſage.” Thus far the very candid and learned Writer; who 


will not be diſpleaſed with me for examining the Reaſons he hath 
here offered againſt my Explanation of the Book of Job. 


He begins with faying, that I have by many Arguments ſufficiently 
ftecious, endeavoured to prove that the whole Book of Job is dramatical 


and alle gorical, yet founded in true Hi ory, and written by Eſdra i in 
Solace of the Jews, Cc. And then immediately ſubjoins, Now in a 
Matter very uncertain, and which hitherto hath been made more un- 

certain by the different Opinions of learned Men, hard! ly any Hypotheſis 
can be thought of which will fattsfy in all its Parti. Let us attend to 
the opening of his Cauſe. 1. He owns my Hypotheſr, s 10 be ſigſfici- ; 
ently ſpecious, and yet calls the Subject, which this Hyþothefis ex- 


plains, 4 Malter very uncertain; nay, HITHER TO rendered more uns 


certain By what? Why, if you will believe himſelf, by many Ar- 
guments ſufficiently Jpecious ; for this is the Character he is pleaſed to 
give of theſe of mine, which fill up the Meaſure of thoſe different 
Odinions, from whence ſo great Uncertainty | is accumulated. 2. He 
ſays that in an uncertain Matter ſcarce any  Hypotheft s can ſatisfy. 
Now, though this be a common- place Thought, it is nevertheleſs 


a very falſe one. For it 18 only 1 To! uncertain Matters that Hypothe- 


us are invented, to be applied, to account for the Appearances of | 
Things: And ſure it is not of the Nature of an Hypotheſis to be 
un ſatisfactory? 3. It is equally falſe that an uncertain Matter is, 


otherwiſe than by Accident, rendered more unceriain by Diverſity of 


2 Opinions. For the greater the Diverſity is, the greater is the Chance 


of coming to the Truth: As the more Roads Men take in an un- 


certain Way, the greater the Likelihood of finding out the Right. 
| 4. It is not required 1 in a ati factory Hypotheſis that it ſhould /- 
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zisfy in all its Parts: For then the greateſt and moſt momentous 
Truths would never be acquieſced in, fince ſome of the fundamen- 


tal Points of Religion, natural and revealed, do not ſatisfy in all 


their Parts; there being inexplicable Objections even to demonſtra- 
tive Propoſitions. 5. But what is ſtrangeſt of all, though he ſays. 
hardly any Hypothefis can be thought of which. will ſatisfy in all its 
Parts; yet, before he comes to the end of his Paragraph, he has 


found one that does Jansfy : : and, ſtranger ſtill, it is the common one, 
whoſe Incapacity of giving Satisfa#ion' was the Reaſon for the 
Critics excogitating /o many different ones. However, in this Hy- 
potheſis he reſts, like a prudent Man as he is. Therefore (fays he) | 
as I am of their Opinion who think the Book of Job he oldeſt in the 


Canon, ſo I am fully. perſuaded that it was written by Moſes himſelf, 
who took it from authentic Records, and put it into the Dreſs of Poetry. 


Indeed, to make Way through ſo much Doubt and Uncertainty, to 


an Opinion he may find his Account in, he has kept a Wicket open 


by the Inſertion of the Particle vix; vix ulla forſan Hypotheſis but | 
this will ſcarce ſerve his Purpoſe; For the Reaſons why hardly any 
| Hypotheſis can ſatisfy extend as well to that he las given as to thoſe: 
be has rejected: unleſs he will ſuppoſe the reſt to be diſcredited. 
by diflenting from that, and not that from the reſt ; Which perhaps 5 


after all may be his T hought. 


He proceeds And on this our Obinim a ace ch may be given 


all thoſe Texts, if any ſuch there be, wherein Alluſion is made 10. the 


JSewiſh Law or Hi iſtory before the Bock was. written, no leſs than if 
we ſhould allow it to have been written by Eſdra, of whom the Learned 
think d erently. Now, not to inſiſt upon this, that the common 
Hypotheſis, here followed, which makes Moſes the Author, ſuppoles. 
him to have wrote it before his Miſh ion; and conſequently, before 2 


the Yea! h Law and Affairs, alluded to, were given and tranſacted: 


Not, I ſay, to infiſt on this, though no probable Reaſon. can be- 


aſſigned for Moſes's Writing ſuch a Work but for the People in. 


Captivity ; I will readily allow that Meſes might write any Thing 


that happened to him or his People, in or before his Adminiſtration, 
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as eaſily as Efara could do. But the Queſtion is, which of the two 
is moſt /ikely to have done ſo. Our Author grants this to be a 
Work of Imitation, or of the dramatic Kind; in which the Man- 
ners and Adventures of the Perſons acting are to be repreſented. 
Now could Moſes miſtake, or, in ſuch a Work, give without miſ- _ 
taking, the Hiſtory of his own Time for the Hiſtory of Job's? that 
is,. make Job ſpeak of the Egyptian Darkneſs, or the Paſſage of the 
| Red Sea? Adventures of the Writer's own atchieving. Eſdra in- 
deed either way might well do this, as he lived ſo many Ages after 
the Facts in Queſtion. Could Euripides, for Example, have been 
ſo abſurd as to make Orgſtes and Ciytæmngęſira ſpeak of his own 
Time or Actions? Though he might, without much Abſurdity, 
have made them mix the Manners, or allude to ſome Adventures 
of the Time of Draco. But our Author's Caution deſerves Com- 
mendation ; 3 if (fays he) there be any fuch : The Uſe of this is 
evident, that if his own Solution will not hold, he may be at 
Liberty to deny the Thing itſelf. But what he means, by ob- 
1 | ſerving it, in Diſcredit of Eſara's Claim, that Learned Men think: 
= N = iferently of him, as if they did not think . of My ſes wo, 
1 5 48, 1 confeſs, not ſo evident. 5 
He goes on — And as to thoſe Places, * in the Opinion of the - 
Author of the D. L. refer to Hiſtories of later Times, ſuch as the 
Sickneſs and Recovery of Hezekiah, chap. xxxiii. ver. 25. and the 
Dae ſtruction of the Aſſyrian Army, chap. xxxiv. ver 20. it will ſuffi-- 
ciently appear, by the Notes to which I refer the Reader, that there 
1s no need io under tand them in this Senſe, and that they are more commo= 
_ diouſly underſtood otherwiſe. On this Point I agree to Join Iſſue with 
bim, and to refer myſelf to the Judgment of the Public. 
Further, (ſays he) that the Work is dramatical, or, to ſpeak more. | 
5 properly, a true Hiſtory in the Form of a Drama, and adorned with a 
poetical Dreſs, was always my Opinion: but that any Allegory lies 
under it, I can by no Means perſuade myſelf to believe; becauſe not only 
5 the Age 1 the Wi dad but the "my — of the Book ( as far as I can 
Fe, 
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fee) leads us to conclude otherwiſe. As to the Scope of the Book, we 
| hall examine that Matter by and by: But his other Argument, 

from the Age of the Writer, deſerves no Examination at all, as it is 
a downright begging the Queſtion 3 which is concerning the Writer 
and his Age. Now theſe, by reaſon of the Writer's Silence, being 


| | uncertain, muſt be determined by the Subject and Circumſtances 

3 of the Work, which are certain: For our Author, therefore, to 

N ; diſprove a Circumſtance, brought to determine the Queſtion, by an 

| | Argument in which the Queſtion, is _ for granted, I ſhould 

| think unfair, were it not become the authorized Logick of all thoſe 

3 Writers who give their own Opinions for Principles. It reſts then 

: at laſt, we ſee, in his Belief and Perſuaſion: And this is always re- 

1 gulated on the Belief and Perſuaſion of thoſe who went before. 

; Thus he believes the Book to be dramatical, becauſe others have be- 

1 | heved fo too: He believes it not to be allegorical, becauſe he could 

f find no other in that Belief before the Author of the D. 2 

[ But let us now hear what he has to ay en the Scope of the 

1 | Book. | | 
: . as to as. this Wrinr FOG Ava at the D. L ] fog: ays, | 
1 | that the main Queſtion handled in the Book of Job 16 whether Good 1 
z happens to the Good, and Evil to evil Men, or whether both happen | 

|: not promiſeuouſly to both; and that this Queſtion. {a very foreign one - 
1 10 us, and therefore the leſs attended to) could never be the Subject of „ n ö 
1 Diiſputation any where but in the Land of Judæa, nor there neither at „„ 
: any other time than t hat «which he Mens; all this, 1 Jay, depends = < „„ 1 
| the Truth of bis Hypotheſis, and is, in my Opinion, far otherwiſe.  _ = j 
: That which depends on the Truth of an Hypothefis has, indeed, ge- ED i 
; nerally ſpeaking, a very ſlender Foundation: And I am partly of =_ 
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Opinion it was the common Prejudice againſt this Support that in- 
clined our Author to give my Notions no better. But he ſhould: 
have been a little more careful in timing his Obſervation :: For, as it 
happens, what I have ſhewn to be the Subject of the Book is fo far 
from depending on the Truth of my Hypotheſis, that the Truth 
— e 12 
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of my Hypotheſis depends on what I have ſhewn to be the Subject 
of the Book; and very fitly ſo, as every reaſonable Hypotheſis ſhould 
be ſupported on Fact. Now appeal to the whole learned World, 


whether it be not as clear a Fad that the Subject of the Book of 


Job is whether Good happens to the Good, and Evil to evil Men, or | 
whether both happen not promiſcuouſly to both; as that the Subject of 
the firſt Book of Tuſculan Diſputations is de contemnenda morte. On 


this I eſtabliſhed my Hypotheſis, that the Book of Fob muſt have 
been written about the Time of Eſara, becauſe no other affi ignable 


Time can be ſuited to the Subje&t.—But tis poſſible I may miſtake 
what he calls my Hypatheſis : For aught I know he may underſtand 


not that of the Book of Fob, but that of the Book of the Divine Le- 
5 gotion. And then, by my Hypotheſis, he muſt mean the great reli- 
gious Principle I endeavour to evince, THAT THE JEWS WERE IN 
REAL IT y UNDER AN EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. | But it will 
he paying me a very unuſual Compliment to call that. my Hypo- 
theſis which the Bible was written to teſtify; which all Chriſtians 
1 profe ſs to believe; and which none but Infidels directly deny. How- : 
©" Over, If. this be the Hypotheſis he means, I need deſire no better "oh 
i Support. But the Truth is, my Interpretation of the Book of Job 
ſeeks Support from nothing but thoſe common Rules of Grammar 
ö and Logic on which the Senſe of all kind of ne are or ought. 
to be interpreted. 


He goes on in this Manner. Fur the SOLE Purpoſe of the facred 5 


2 riter ſeems to me to be this, to compoſe a Work that ſhould remain 4 

7 perpetual Document of Humility and Patience to all good Men in Afſlic- 
tion from this two-fold Confideration, as on the one hand of the infinite 
5 Perfection, Power, and . iſdom of God ; 2 on the other, of human - 


Corruption, Imbecillity, and Ignorance, diſcoverable even in the beſt of 


Men. Such Talk in a Sermon to his Pariſh for the ſake of a moral 
A plication, might be right : But to ſpeak thus to the /earned World, 
is ſurely out of Seaſon. The Critic will be apt to tell him he has miſ- 
wn the Actor for the Subject, and might on the lame principle as 


well 
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well conclude that the purpoſe of Virgil's Poem is not the Eſtabliſh- 


ment of an Empire in aly, but the perſonal Piety of Aneas. But 


to be a little more explicite, as the peculiar Nature of this Work 
demands. The Book of Fob conſiſts of two diſtin Parts; the 


Narrative, contained in the Prologue and Epilogue ;- and the Ar- 
gumentative, which compoſes the Body of the Work. Now when 
the Queſtion is of the Subject of a Book, who means other than the 
Body of it? Yet here our Author, by a ſtrange Fatality, miſtak- 
ing the narrative Part for the argumentative, gives us the Subject of 
the Introduction and Concluſion for that of the Work itſelf. And 
it is very true that the beginning and the end do exhibit a perpetual | 
Document of Humility and Patience io all good Men in Aftuftion. But 
it is as true that the Body of the Work neither does nor could ex- 
hibit any ſuch Document. Firſt it does not; for, that Humility 
and Patience, which Fob manifeſts before his entering into Diſpute, 
is ſucceeded by Rage and Oſtentation when he becomes heated with 
unreaſonable Oppoſition. Secondly, it could not ; becauſe it is alto- 
gether argumentative ; the Subject of which muſt neceſſarily be a 
Propofition debated, and not a Document exemplified. A Precept 
may be conveyed in Hiſtory, but a Diſputation can exhibit only a 
debated Queſtion. I have ſhewn what that Queſtion is; and he, in- 
ſtead of proving that I have aff igned a wrong one, goes about to 
petſuads the Reader, that there is no Queſtion at all. 
He proceeds. For although in the Speeches that occur tary be much 
Talk of Religion, Virtue, and Providence, of God's Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
and Holineſs in the Government of the World, of one Principle of all 
things, and other moſt important Truths, yet that this which I have 
aſſrened\is the only Scope of the Book will appear manifeſt to every one, 
as well from the Beginning and the End as from the Oeconomy of the 
2e. For 10 ſay all in a word, it firſt preſents Job complaining, ex- 
 poftulating, and indulging himſelf in an ungovernable Grief ; but ſoon 
aſter (when as the Nature of the ſacred Drama required, by the Con- 
radic lion of his, F riends, and their ſiniſter &. Hbicions, be became more 
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and more teixed and irritated} raſbly challenging God, and ada in 
his owon Integrity: yet at length brought back to a due Submiſſion and 
Knowledge of himſelfi The Reader now fees that all this is juſt as 
pertinent as if I ſhould ſay, Mr. Chzllingworth's famous Book againſt 


Knot was not to prove the Religion f Proteflants a ſafe way 10 Sal- 


vation, but to give the Picture of an artful Caviler and a candid 
Diſputer. For, although, in the Arguments that occur, there be 


much Talk of Proteſtantiſm, Popery, Infallibility, a Judge of Con- 
troverſies, Fundamentals of Faith, and other moſt important Mat- 
ters, yet that this which I have aſſigned is the only Scope of the 


Book, will appear manifeſt to every one, as well from the be- 
ginning and the end, as from. the Oeconomy of the whole. For it 
firſt of all preſents the Sophiſt quibbling, chicaning, and indulging 
himſelf in all the imaginable Methods of falſe Reaſoning: And 


ſoon after, as the Courſe of Diſputation required, reſting on his 
own Authority, and loading his Adverſary with perſonal Calum- 
nies; yet at length, by the Force of Truth and good Logic, brought : 
back to the Point, confuted, expoſed, and put to ſilence. Now if 
1 ſhould ſay this of the Book of Chillingworth, would it not. be as 
true, and as much to the Purpoſe, as what our Author hath faid of 
the Book of Fob? ? The Matters in the Diſcourſe of be Religion of 


 Proteflants could not be treated as they are without exhibiting the 


two Characters of a Sophiſt and a true Logician. Nor could the 
Matters in the Book of Fob be treated as they are without exhibiting | 
a good Man in Afflitions, complaining and expoſtulating, impa- 
tient under the Contradiction of his Friends, yet at length brought 
back to a due Submiſſion, and Knowledge of himſelf, But there- 
fore to make this the ſole or chief Scope of the Book, (for 1 in this 
he varies) is perverting all the Rules of Interpretation. But what. 
miſled him we have taken Notice of above. And he himſelf points 
to it, where he ſays, the Subject I have alſigned to the Book of Job 
appears the true both from the BEGINNING and the END. It i is true, 


he E and * the n of the whole likewiſe. 
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OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 
Which he endeavours to prove'in this Manner : 

For it firſt preſents Job complaining, expeſtulating, and indulging 
himſelf in an ungovernable Grief : but ſoon after (when, as the Nature 


299 


of the ſacred Drama required, by the Contradiction of his Friends, 
and their finiſter Suſpicions, he became more and more teized and irri- 
tated) raſbly challenging God, and glorying in bis own Integrity: Het 
at length brought back to a due Subm of on and Knowledge of himſelf”; 
and then at lafl, and not before, receiving from God both the Reward 
and Teſtimony of his Uprightneſs. This is indeed a fair Account of 
the Conduct of the Drama. And from this it appears, %, that 
that which he aſſigns for the ſole Scope of the Book cannot be the 
true, For if its Deſign were to give a perpetual Document of Hu- 
mility and Patience, how comes it to paſs, that the Author, in the 
Execution of this Deſign, repreſents Job complaining, expoſtulating, 
and indulging himſelf in an ungovernable Grief, raſhly challenging 
| God, and glorying in his own Integrity ? Could a Painter, think 
| you, in order to repreſent the Eaſe and Safety of Navigation, draw 
a Veſſel getting with much Pains and Difficulty into Harbour, 
after having loſt all her Lading and been miſerably torn and ſhat- 
tered by a Tempeſt? And yet you think a Writer, in order to 
give a Document of Humility and Patience, had ſufficiently diſ- 
Charged his Plan if he made Fob conclude reſigned and ſubmiſſive, 
though he had drawn him turbulent, impatient, and almoſt blaſ- 
phemous throughout the whole Piece. Secondly, it appears from 
the learned Author's Account of the Conduct of the Drama, that 
that which I have aſſigned for the ſole Scope of the Book is the 
true. For if, in Job's diſtreſsful Circumſtance, the Queſtion con- 
cerning an equal or unequal Providence were to be debated : His 
Friends, if they held the former Part, muſt needs doubt of his In- 
tegrity; this doubt would naturally provoke Job's Indignation; 
and, when perſiſted in, cauſe him to fly out into the intemperate 
Exceſſes ſo well deſcribed by our Author; yet conſcious Innocence 
would at t length enable Patience to do its Office, and the con- 
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cluſive Argument for his e would be his Refi ignation 0 
nen = 

The learned Writer ſhuts up the Sen chun: Navin all TA 
J ſay, it appears, that the perſonal Integrity of Job, and not the Que 
tion concerning an equal or unequal Providence, is the principal Subject 
of the Book, He had before only told us his Opinion; and now, 


from his Opinion, he ſays it appears, But Appearances, we ſee; are 


deceitful ; as indeed they will always be, when they ariſe only 


out of the Fancy or Inclination, and not from the real nature of 


tee 
But he proceeds to puſh his Advantages; For that (i. e. his per- 
ſonal Integrity] it was which his Friends doubted of, not fo much on 


account of his Afiction, as for the not bearing bis AMliction with Pa- 


ſience, bu? complaining of the Juſtice of God. And that he, who was 


an able Adviſer of others to Fortitude and Conftancy, ſhould, when 
his own Trial came, fink under the Stroke of his Diſaſters - But 
why not on account of his Afflitions? Do not we find that even 
now, under this unequal Diſtribution of Things, cenſorious Men 
| (and ſuch doubtleſs he will confeſs Job's Comforters to have been) 25 


are but too apt to ſuſpect great Afflictions for the Puniſhment of 


ſecret Sins? How much more prone to the ſame Suſpicion would 
| ſuch men be in the Time of Job, when the Ways of Provi- 
dence were more equal? As to his Impatience in bearing Affliction, 
that Symptom was altogether ambiguous, and might as likely de- 
note want of Fortitude as want of Innocence, and proceed as well 


from the Pain of an ulcerated Body a as the NA of a diſtracted | 


: Conſcience. 


Well, our Author has brought the Patriarch thus far on his Way | 
to ex poſe his bad T; emper. From hence he accompanies him to his 
Place of Reſt ; which, he makes to be in a bad Argument. Nou 
_ when (ſays the learned Writer) the moſt grievous Trial of all was 
added to the other Ewvils of this holy Perſon, to be condemned by his 
” Friends as a Projigate, ng an Hypocrite, and to be ha as as much 
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OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. ger 
as in them lay, of his only remaining Support, the Teſtimony of a good 


Conſcience, what was left for the unhappy Man to do? He accuſes 


his Friends of Perfidy and Cruelty 5 he calls upon God as the Witneſs 
and Avenger of his Integrity: But when neither God interpoſed to vin- 


_ aicate his Innocence, nor his Friends forbore to urge their harſh Cenſures 
and unjuſt Accuſations, he appeals to that laſt Judgment, in which 


with the utmoſt Confidence he affirms that he knew that his Redeemer 


would be preſent to him, and that God would declare in his Favour... 
To underſtand the Force of this Repreſentation, we muſt have in 
Mind this unqueſtionable Truth: That be the Subject of the Book 
„what it will, yet if the ſacred Writer bring in the Perſons. of the 
Drama diſputing, he will take Care that they talk to the Purpoſe.” 
Now we both agree that Fob's Friends had pretended to ſuſpect his 


Integrity. This Suſpicion it was Job's Buſineſs to remove: and, 


if our Author's Account of the Subject be true, his only Buſineſs. 
To this end he offers various Arguments, which failing of their 
Effect, he, at laſt (as our Author will have it), appeals to the ſe- 
cond Coming of the Redeemer of Mankind. But was this likely 
to ſatisfy them? They demand a preſent Solution of their Doubts, 
and he ſends them to a future Judgment. Nor can our Author 
ſay, though he would infinuate, that this was ſuch a ſort of Appeal 
as Diſputants are ſometimes forced to have Recourſe to, when they 
are run aground and have nothing more to offer: For Fob, after 
this, proceeds i in the Diſpute ;. and urges many other Arguments 
with the utmoſt Propriety. Indeed there is one way, and but one, 
to make the Appeal pertwent : And that is, to ſuppoſe our Author 
miſtaken, when he ſaid that the perſonal Integrity of Job, and not the 
Queſtion concerning an equal or unequal Providence, was the main Sub. 
jedi of the Book: And we may venture to. ſuppoſe ſo without much 
danger of doing him wrong: For, the Doctrine of a. future Judgment : 
_ affords a Principle whereon to determine the Queftion of an equal or 
unequal Providence ; but it leaves the perſonal Integrity of Job juſt as 
it found it. But the: learned Author is ſo little ſolicitous for the 
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Pertinency of the Argument, that he makes, as we ſhall now ſee, 
its Impertinence one of the great Supports of his Syſtem. For thus 


he goes on: But now if the Hinge of the Controverſy bad turned on 


this, whether or no, confiſtently with God's Fuſtice, good Men could be 
affieted in this Life, this Declaration ought to have finiſhed the De- 


| Bate: but if the Queſtion were concerning the perſonal Innocence of Job, 


it Was no wonder that they flill ſung their old Song, and went on as 


they had begun, to condemn their old affiitted Friend; fince it was in 
the Power of God alone to explore the Hearts of Men, and to know 
for certain whether it was Job's Piety that rightly applied a Conſola- 
tion, or whether it was his Vanity that arrogated a falſe Confidence to 
himſelf. This is a very pleaſant Way of coming to the Senſe of 
a diſputed Paſſage: Not, as of old, by ſhewing it ſuports the Wri- 
ter's Argument, but by ſhewing it ſupports nothing but the Critic's 
Hypotheſis, I had taken it for granted that Fob reaſoned to the 
Purpoſe, and therefore urged this Argument againſt anderſtanding 
im as ſpeaking of the Reſurrection in OG Chapter. The 
Diſputants (ſay I, Div. Leg. Vol. ii. Ed. 2.“ p. 546), are all equally 
<6 embarraſſed i in adjuſting the Ways of Providence. Fob affirms 
that the good Man 1s ſometimes unhappy : the three Friends pre- 
« tend that he never can; becauſe ſuch a Situation would reflect 
upon God's Juſtice. Now the Doctrine of a Reſurrection ſuppoſed 
4 to be urged by Job cleared up all this Embarras. If therefore his 
Friends thought it true, it ended the Diſpute ; if falſe, it lay 
<« upon them to confute 1 it. Yet they do neither: They neither 
call it into queſtion, nor allow it to be deciſive. But without 
<« the leaſt Notice that any ſuch thing had been urged, they go 
 * on as they begun, to inforce their former Arguments, and to 
confute that which they ſeem to underſtand was the only one 
«& Fob had urged againſt them, VIS. the Conſciouſneſs of his own 
Innocence.“ Now what ſays our learned Author to this? 
Why, he ſays, that if I be miſtaken, and he right, in his Ac- 
count of the Book of Job, the Reaſon is plain Why the three 


„ Vol, III. ed, Ato. Pe re” 
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Friends took no notice of Job's Appeal to a Reſurrection; namely, 
becauſe it deſerved none. As to his being in the Right, the Reader, 


1 ſuppoſe, will not be greatly ſolicitous, if it be one of the Con- 
fequences. that the ſacred Reaſoner is in the Wrong. However, 
before we allow him to be right, it will be expected he ſhould an- 


fwer the following Queſtions. If, as he ſays, the Point in the Book 


of Fob was only his perſonal Innocence, and this, not (as I ſay) upon 

the Principle of u innocent Perſon puniſhed, I would aſk how it was 
poſſible that Job's Friends and: Intimates ſhould be fo obſtinately 
bent on pronouncing him guilty, the Purity of whoſe former Life 
and Converfation they were ſo well acquainted with? If he will 

tay, the Diſputants went pon that Principle, 1 then aſk how came 
Fob's Appeal to a Reſurrection not to ſilence his Oppoſers? as it 
| accounted for the Juſtice of God. in the * unequal Diſtribution. | 


of Things. 


The learned Writer ee his D n therefore being re- 
i name ly, why his Friends were not immediately put to filence 
when Job had ſo ſolemnly and magnificently talked of a a future Judg- 
ment, nothing hinders us from applying that celebrated Text chap. 
 x1X, not to a temporal Reſtitution to his former Condition, but to a Re- 
ſurrection fo eternal Life. How well he has removed the Dificulty, 
the Reader now ſees. But he 1 is too haſty, when he adds, that 
nov nothing hinders us from applying that celebrated Text chap. xix. 
to a Reſurrection to eternal Life. J have ſhewen, in my Diſcourſe 
on Job, that many Things hinder us from underſtanding it in this 

Senſe, beſides the Silence of the three Friends; ſuch as the Silence 

of Elibu the Moderator, nay even of God himſelf the Determiner N 
of the Diſpute . Which Difficulties become till more perplex- 

- ing, if indeed the fole Scope of the Book be, as our Author ſuppoſes,. 
to give a perpetual Document of Humility. and Patience to all good Men 
in Aiction: For then the Doctrine needed the Sanction of the moſt 
deliberate and authoritative Speakers. Add to this, that the learned : 
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Writer's Account of the Author creates new Difficulties. For can 
we ſuppoſe, Maſes would ſo clearly mention a future Judgment here, 
and entirely omit it in the Pentateucb? Or is it a Matter of ſo 


flight Moment that a ſingle Mention of it would fuffice? Indeed, 
were Eſara (as I ſuppoſe) the Author, much more might be ſaid 


in behalf of this Interpretation; as we have ſhewn that the later 


Prophets opened, by degrees, the great Principles of the Goſpel 
Diſpenſation : Of which I would fain think the Doctrine of the 
| Reſurrection of the Body to be one. . 
Ne concludes But if, to the Arguments brought by our Ctr, 
you add alſo thoſe, which a Writer above all Praiſe, the preſent Biſhop 
/ Sarum, hath moft. beautifully interwoven in his Diſſertation on The 
Opinion of the Ancients concerning the Circumſtances and Con- 
| ſequences of the Lapſe of Mankind, I believe you will want nothing 
10 confirm you in the Opinion of the Antiquity of the Book, and my 
oy Senſe of this moſt perplexed Paſſage. To ſeek refuge in that excel- 
lent Prelate, whoſe Notions of the Nature and Deſign of the Book 
of Job overthrow all he has been ſaying, and confirm all he has 
been oppoſing, looks very much like Diſtreſs. However, if he 
will ſubmit to the Biſhop's Authority for the Scope of the Book in 
general, I ſhall be very willing to allow his Interpretation of the 
_ nineteenth Chapter. Our Author indeed does that great Man's 
C haracter but Juſtice. Yet how Dr. Schultens and Dr. Sherlock 
came to hit the ſame Palate, to me, I confeſs, is as hard to recon- 


dille, as how Bavius and W ſhould meet. for A Model to the fame 
b Writer. 


But the Nawe of that great Man is ces to to Ae Truth. 


One can no ſooner mention him, on any Occaſion of Literature, 
than one ſees him pointing out ſome Truth or other, capable, if at- 
tended to, of clearing up whatever may be in queſtion. His fine 
Diſcourſe on the Book of Fob abounds with Inſtances of this kind, 
One of which falls here naturally in my Way. And as it ſeems the 
leaſt ſupported of his Interpretations, and, at the ſame time, greatly 
confirins what 1 have advanced concerning the Age of the Book, I 
hall 
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ſhall endeavour to ſet it in a juſt Light. The Truth I mean is in his 


Interpretation of theſe Words of Fob, By his Spirit the Heavens 


are garniſhed; his Hand formed the cRookeD SERPENT“. By 
which, he ſuppoſes, is meant the DEVIL, the apoſtate Dragon, 


dpa anocury;, as the Septuagint, by thus tranſlating it, ſeems to 
| have underſtood the Place. For he reaſonably aſks, How came the 
forming of a crooked Serpent to be mentioncd as an Inflance of A- 
mighty Power, and to be ſet, as it were, upon an equal Foot with 
the Creation of the Heavens and all the Ho oft of them, —Can it poſe . 
fibly be imagined (ſays he) that the forming the crooked Serpent means . 
no more than that God created Snakes and Adders +. Certainly, this 
could never be the meaning. But then it will be objected by thoſe 
Who are as loth to find a Devil for their Tempter, as a God for their I 
- Redeemer (imagining they are well capable of performing both 
Parts themſelves), that, by the crooked Serpent, 1 is meant a great 
Conſtellation near the Arctic Pole, ſo called; or, at leaſt, that enor- 
mous Trail of Light to which the Pagans have given the Name of 
the Via Lada: either of which will beautify the Senſe, and ennoble 
the Expreſſion of the Context; the Circumſtance, of garn ſping the 
Heavens, being immediately, precedent. It muſt be owned that this 
Interpretation has an extreme Air of Probability. But it 1s never- 
theleſs a falſe one; as I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. . 
It is certain then that the ancient Hebrews (if we may believe 
the Rabbins, who ſeem, in this caſe, to be unexceptionable Evi- 
| dence) did not, in their Aſtronomy, repreſent the Stars, either 
 fingle, or in Conſtellations, by the Name, or Figure, of any Ani- 
mal whatſoever ; or diſtinguiſh them any otherwiſe than by the 
Letters of their Alphabet artificially applied. And this, they tell 
us, was their conſtant Practice, till in the latter Ages ; when they 
got acquainted with the Science of the Greeks : then indeed, they 
learnt the Art of new tricking up their Sphere, and making it as 


* Cap. xxvi. ver. 7 
+ The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, de. zd Edit, p. 21 3. 214 
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faſhionable as their Neighbours. But they did it ſtill with Modeſty 
and Reſerve; and ſcrupled, even then, to admit of any human 
Figure. The Reaſon given for this Prudery (which was the Danger 
of Idolatry) is the higheſt Confirmation of the Truth of their Ac- 


count. For it is not to be believed, that when the Afronomy and 
Superſtition of Egypt were ſo cloſely colleagued, and that by this 
very means, the Names given to the Conſtellations, that Mofes, 
who, under the Miniftry of God, forbad the Hraelites to make any 
Likeneſs of any thing in Heaven above, would ſuffer them to make 
new Likeneſſes there: which if not, in the firſt Intention, ſet up to 
de worſhipped, yet we know never waited Jong without obtaining 
that Honour. From all this it appears, that neither Moſes nor 
Eura could call a Conſtellation by the Name of the crooked Serpent. 
The Conſequence is, that his Lordſhip's Interpretation is to be re- 
ceived; there being nothing elſe of Moment to be oppoſed to its 
Fruth. But this Senſe, we lay, gives ſtrong Support to what we 
have obſerved, in The Divine Legation, concerning the Age of the 
Author. It being there ſhewn “, that, according to the Method 
uſed by Providence for the gradual Opening of the Goſpel Princi- 
ples, we might look to find, in this very Place (as we in fact do 
find) the 1 more expreſs Information concerning the real Author 
of the Fall of Man, as recorded in the hd Chapter of Gengfis. 
But, to conclude with the learned Editor of the Book of Job. 
5 He had, I preſume, given the intelligent Reader more Satisfaction, : 
if, inſtead of labouring to evade two or three independent though 
corroborating Proofs of the Truth of my Hypotheſis, he had well 
| accounted how that Hypotheſis, which he affeQs to repreſent as a 
falſe one, ſhould be able to lay open and unfold the whole Poem 
upon one entire, elegant, and noble Plan, that does honour to the 
ſacred Writer who compoſed i it. And not only fo, but to clear up, 
_ conſiſtently with that Plan, all thoſe particular Texts, whoſe Want 
of Light had made them hitherto an eaſy Prey to Critics and In- 
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terpreters from every Quarter. And this, in a Poem become through 


Time and Negligence ſo deſperately perplexed, that Commentators 
choſe rather to find their own Notions in it than to ſeek for thoſe of 
the Author. This, how negligently ſoever the learned Writer may 
think of it, the Public, I am perſuaded, will conſider as a very 
uncommon Mark of Truth; and deſerving of another kind ar Con- 
futation than what he hath beltowed upon N. 


See Drvixe Lxcariox, Vol. I. and II. 


'JERE I ſhould have ended had I not been told, there was 


ſomething till more wanted than a Defence of particular 
Paſſages; which commonly indeed carry their own Evidence along 
with them; and That was a general Review of the Argument of 

e Divine Legation, ſo far as it was yet advanced; explaining the 
Relation which the ſeveral Parts bear to each other, and to the 
whole: For that the deep Profeſſor who had digeſted his Theology 
into Sums and Syſtems, and the gentle Preacher who never ventured 

to let a Thought expatiate beyond the Limits of a Pulp Eſſay, 
would j join to tell me, I had promiſed to DEMONSTRATE THE DI 
VIxXE LROATION or Mosts; and that now, I had written two 

| large Volumes with that 7 itle, all that they could find in them 
were Diſcourſes on the Foundation of Morality ; the Origin of civil 

and religious Society; the Alliance between Church and State; the 
Policy of ancient Lawgivers ; the Myſteries of the Priefts, and the 
| Opinions of the Greek Philoſophers ; the Antiquity of Egypt, their 


Hieroglyphics, their Heroes, and their Brutal-Worſhip. That, in- 


deed, at laft, I ſpeak a little of the Jewiſh Policy, but 1 ſoon break 
away again as from a Subject I would avoid; and employ the re- 
maining Part of the Volume on the Sacr Ace of Vaac, the Book of 
| R r 2 | Job, 


riſque. Cicero, 
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Job. and on primary and ſecondary Propheſies. But what, ſay they, 
1s all this to the Diving LEGATION of Mosss ? 


Die, Pofthume ! de tribus Copeliis. 


—To call the Notion a Parapox was very well : But not to ſee 


that I had attempted to prove it, muſt be owned to be till better. 
I was aware of this Complaint, becauſe I knew with whom I had 


to do; and therefore, in the Entry of my ſecond Volume, was 


willing that CICERO, who had been in the like Circumſtance 5 8 
ſelf, ſhould ſpeak for me ®. 


But (as it proved) to little Purpoſe. The denn eh of his Autho- 


rity, and the Docility of his Readers, which made a few Words 


ſufficient in his Caſe, were both wanting in mine. 80 that I ſoon 
found myſelf under a Neceſſity of ſpeaking for myſelf, or rather, 


for my Argument. Which as it was drawn out to an uncommon 
= Length, and raiſed upon a great Variety of Supports, ſought out 
from every Quarter of Antiquity, and ſometimes from the moſt re- 
mote and darkeſt, it was the leſs to be admired if every candid 
Reader ſhould not ſee their full Force and various Purpoſe ; : and —_ 
leſs, if the Envious and Prejudiced ſhould concur to repreſent it as 
an inconnected Heap of Diſcourſes put together to disburthen a 
Common- place. For the Satisfaction therefore of the former, I 
ſhall endeavour to expoſe, in one clear and wa Light, the whole 
7 Conduct of theſe myſterious Volumes. 25 


Nor ſhould the latter be neglected. Though tis odds but we part 5 
as diſſatisfied with one another, as Bertrand and his Cuſtomer. OF 


whom the Story goes, that Aa Brave well dreſſed Man, . to 


; » Video hang primam in greſſionem meam non ex © Oratoris diſputationibus ductam, 2 


| fed è media Philoſophiä repetitam, & eam quidem cum antiquam tum ſubobſcuram, aut 
reprebenſionis aliquid, aut certe admirationis habituram. Nam aut mirabantur quid bæc 
pe tineant ad ea que quarimus : quibus ſatis faciet res ipſa cognita, ut non fine cauſa alte 
p repetita videatur ; aut reprehendent, quod inuſitatas wias indagemus tritas relinguamus. = 


Ego autem me ſzpe noya videre dieere intelligo cum |. pervotera dicam, ſed inunes ple- 5 


tho 
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the Shop of that ingenious Inventer and Reliever of the Diſtrefles 
of all thoſe who are too dull to know what they want, and too 

rich to be at Eaſe with what they have, demanded one of his beſt 
Reading Glaſſes; which when he had examined upon all Sorts of | 
Print, he returned back with ſolemn Aſſurance that he could not . = 
read at all in it, Bertrand, when he had recovered from the Sur- 
priſe of fo ſtrange a Phenomenon, fairly aſked him, Sir, could you RE Rs 
ever read at all? To which the other as fairly replied, Had I been 
fo happy, I had not come hither for your Aſſiſtance. Should I not 
therefore, with the ſame Forecaſt, have aſked theſe People, Gen- 
a tlemen, before I put my Argument for you in a new Light, pray 
& tell me, do you underſtand an Argument in any Light at all?” 
But would they have anſwered with the ſame Ingenuity ? They i 
43 are ſilent. They modeſtly let their Works ſpeak 1 for them. To 90 
EF FF on, therefore, with our Subject. 
1 | 1n reading the Law and H. ory of the 1 with all the At- 
tention I was able, amongſt the many very ſingular Circumſtances. 
of that amazing Diſpenſation (from each of which, as J conceive, — 
dne Divinity of its Original may be clearly deduced) theſe two Par- i e : — 
ticulars more forcibly ſtruck my Obſervation, Fir, the Omiffion of | 
the Doctrine of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments in the | FF ö 
Religion of that People; no Inſtance of the like Nature being to be = 
found throughout the whole Hiſtory of Mankind: In all the in- 
finite Variety of Gentile Religions this Doctrine ever making a 
. principal and moſt eſſential Part. The other was no leſs ſingular, 
that the Founder of this Religion ſhould pretend bis Diſpenſation. 
ar 10 be admin ifkered by an extraordinary Providence; that his. 
Laws ſhould have all one conſtant Direction purſuant to this Pre- 
| tence; and that the ſucceeding Writers of the Jewiſh Hiſtory ſhould: 
all concur in the ſame Repreſentation : No Lawgiver or Founder 
of Religion ever promiſing the like Diſtinction; and no Hiſtorians 
ever daring to record lo ſingular a Prerogative. 
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As 'unaccountable as the former Circumſtance appeared, when 
conſidered ſeparately and alone, yet when ſet againſt the latter, and 


their Relations to each other examined, one illuſtrious Reaſon of 
the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a Future State was not only imme- 


diately perceived, but, from that very Omiſſion, the Divinity of the 
Jewiſh Religion clearly demonſtrated. Which, as Unbelievers had 
been long accuſtomed to decry from that very Circumſtance, I 


choſe 7hat preferably to all other, as a Proof of Tas Divine LR 
- GATION or Mosks. The Argument is, in a ſupreme Degree, 


ſtrong and ſimple; ; and not PIG many Words to make it un- 
derſtood. 


1. Religion, ſuch as yeachet. a "God, the Rewarder of Good, and 
the Puniſher of evil Actions, is abſolutely neceflary for the Support 
of Civil Society: Becauſe human Laws alone are not ſufficient to 
reſtrain Men from Evil in any degree neceſſary for the carrying on 
the Affairs of public Regiment. But the Inequality of Events here 
below ſhaking the Belief of that Providence on which all Religion 
muſt be founded (for he that cometh to God muſt believe that the i Fs 
and that he is a Rewarder of them who diligently ſeek him) there was 
no other Way of ſupporting and re-eſtabliſhing that Belief than 
by the Doctrine of a future State, wherein all theſe Inequalities 
ſhould be ſet even, and every Action receive its due Recompence of 
| Reward, The Doctrine therefore of a future State is immediately 
neceſſary to Religion; and, through that, ultimately to civil Society. 
Vet, here we find a Religion without a future State, profeſſed with 
great Advantage through many Ages by a civil-policted and power- 
ful People. It appears, from what has been ſaid above, that, under 
the common Diſpenſations of Providence, ſuch a Religion would be 
ſo far from ſupporting Society, that it could not even ſubſiſt irſelf. 
We muſt conclude, therefore, that the 7euiſb People were, as their 
Founder and their Hiſtorians pretended, indeed under the — 
tion of an eatraordinary Providence. 


II. Again, 
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IT. Again, it appears from the univerſal Practice of the ancient 
Zaugivers, and the Principles of the ancient Sages, that the Doc- 
trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments was eſteemed. 


thus nece{lary to Religion and Society, under the common Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence. The Egyptian Policy and Wiſdom particu— 
larly, from whence thoſe Laugivers and Sages borrowed theirs, 
_ cultivated this Doctrine, for theſe Ends, with an amazing Aſſiduity. 
Now Moſes, who, as we are aſſured by the infallible Teſtimony of X 
the Holy Spirit, was learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians, and 
whoſe Laws themſelves, as the Deiſt confeſſes, beſpeak him a con- 
ſummate Maſter in his Art; this Moſes, 1 ſay, when inſtituting a 
new Religion, and forming an uncivilixed People to Society, hath. 
been fo far from inculcating the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, that he hath even omitted to make the 
lleaſt Mention of it. Who ſees not then that one Reaſon of the 
Onmiſſion ruſt needs be, that this wiſe Lawgiver underſtood, bis 
Religion and Policy might well ſubſiſt without it? But, under 
the common Diſpenſations of Providence, his Principles of Egyptian I 
Wiſdom. had taught him, that neither one nor the other could do. 
ſo. What therefore are we to conclude, but that he himſelf was. 
fully convinced of the Truth of what he taught his Countrymen,. . 
That they were os. to live under the extraordinary ene, 


of God. 
Theſe two Proofs of my MAIN ee from the Thing 


omitted, and the Perſon omitting (which as they are diſtin& and in- 
dependent cf one another, fo I would deſire the Reader to obſerve: 
| that they are either of them alone ſufficient to eſtabliſh my Demon=- 
tration) may be reduced to theſe two.SYLL0GISMS., | 


I. Whatſoever Religion and Society have no future State for be _ 


Support, mult be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 
The Jewiſh Religion and Society had no future State for their: 


Support. 


Therefore the Jewiſh Religion and Society were. e ſupported by | 


an extraordinary Providence. 


Again; 
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Again, II. It was univerſally believed by the Ancients, on their 


common Principles of Legiſlation and Wiſdom, that what- 
ſoever Religion and Society have no future State for their 


Support maſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 


Moſes, {killed in all that Legiſlation and Wiſdom, inſtituted 
the Fewi/h Religion and Society without * future State for 


its Support. 
Therefore Moſes who eight; believed Vkewiſe, that this Reli- 


gion and Society were to be e by an extraordinary 


| Providence. 


This 5 is the grand Pan Abox I have been accuſed of advancing : 


In the mean while, the Free think r eſteems it none to contradict the 
vniverſal Voice of Antiquity ; nor the Syſtem-maker, to explain 
away the whole Letter of ſacred Scripture. For had not Libertines 
denied the MAJOR Propoſitions of theſe two Sy/logr/ms ; and certain 
Bigotted- - believers, the Minor ; my Demonſtration of The Divine 
: Legation of Meſes had not only been as frrong, but as Hort too as 
any of Euclid 5.: whoſe 7. heorems, as Hobbes ſomewhere truly ob- 
| ſerves, were but the Paſſions and Prejudices of Men equally con- 
cerned in, would ſoon be made as much matter of Diſpute as any : 


moral or theological Propoſition whatſoever. 


It was not long then before I found that the Diſcovery of this 
important Truth would engage me in a full Dilucidation of my 
four Propoſitions Neither a ſhort, nor an eaſy Task. The 270 fir 

requiring a ſevere Search into the civil Policy, Religion, and Phi- 
loſophy of ancient Times: and the 4 latter, a minute Enquiry + 
concerning the Nature and Genius of the Jewiſh Conſtitution. To 
the firſt part of this Enquiry, therefore, I nu the rf Velume; | 


| and to the other, the en, 


I. The 
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I. 
I. The rixsr Volume begins with proving the MAJOR Propo- 


ſition of the firſt Syllogiſm, that whatſoever Religion and Society 


have no future State for their Support, muſt be ſupported by an extraor- 


dinary Providence. Where it is ſhewn, that Civ/l Society, which 

was inſtituted as a Remedy againſt Force and Injuſtice, falls ſhort in 

many Inſtances, of its Effect; as it cannot, by its own proper Force, 
provide for the Obſervance of above one third Part of moral Duties; 
and, of that third, but impefſectiy: and, which is till of greater 

Importance, that it totally wants the fir of thoſe two Powers, 
Reward and Puniſhnent, which are owned by all to be the neceſ- 
fary Hinges on which Government turns, and without which it 
cannot be carried on. To ſupply which Wants and Imperfections, 
ſome other coactive Power was to be added. This Power is ſhewn 
to be Religion ; which teaching the Providence and Tuflice of the 
Deity, provides for all the natural Deficiencies of c:vi/ Society. But 
then thoſe Altributes, as we ſhew, can be ſupported only by tlile 
: Doctrine of a ſuture State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; or by a 


preſent Diſpenſation of Things yy different from that which we 
experience to be here adminiſtered. 


The point being thus proved, the Diſcourſe proceeds in removing 
Objections. The Reader obſerves, that the Steps and Gradations of 
this great Truth riſe thus. —A future State is neceſſary, as it ſup- 
ports Religion; Religion is neceſſary, as it ſupports Morality; and 
Morality, as it ſupports Society. Hence I concluded the Doctrine 
. future State to be neceſſary to Society. Now there are various 
degrees in Libertiniſm. Some, though they own Morality, yet 
deny Religion, to be neceſſary to Society : Others again go ſtill 
further, and deny even Morality to be neceſſary. As theſe equally | 
attempt to break the Chain of my Reaſoning, they come equally 
under my Examination. And luckily, in the firſt Inſtance, a great 
Name, and i in the ſecond, a great Book, invited me to this Enter 
tainment. 1. The famous Mr. Bayle had attempted to prove that 
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Religion was not neceſſary to Society; that Morality, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from Religion, might well ſupply its Place; and that an 
ATHEisT might have this Morality, His Arguments in Support of 
theſe Propoſitions I have examined at large. And having Occaſion, 
when I come to the laſt of them, to enquire into the 7rue Foundation 
/ Morality, JI conſider all its Pretences ; inquire into all its Advan- 
tages; and ſhew that Obligation, properly ſo called, proceeds from 
| Will, and Will only. This Enquiry was directly to my Point, as 
the Reſult of it proves that the Morality of the Atheiſt muſt be 
without any true F oundation, and conſequently weak and eaſily 
ſhaken. Yet it had a further Propriety, as the Religion, whoſe 
divine Or iginal I was here attempting to demonſtrate, has founded 
moral Obligation in Will only; and a peculiar Expediency, as it is 
become the Humour of the Times to ſeek for this Foundation in any 
thing rather than in what Religion places it. 2. But the Author 
of the Fable of the Bees went a large Step further, and endeavoured 
to prove that Morality was ſo far from being neceſſary to Society, 
that, on the contrary, it was Vice, not Virtue, which rendered 


8 States flouriſhing and happy. This pernicious. Doctrine, which 


would cut away our Argument by the Root, was inforced with 
much laboured Art and plauſible Inſinuation. 1 undertook therefore 
to examine and confute the Principles it went upon: which I 
preſume to have done ſo effectually, as will ſecure the Reader 

from the Danger of being any longer miſled by it. In this manner 
I endeavoured to prove the Major Propofition of the U Syllogiſm : 4 
and, with this, the . Book of The Divine Tan of Mo ofes con- 

cludes. ; 


= II. The freed begins with proving the MAJOR Propoſit tion 6. 
5 the ſecond Syllogiſm, that It was univerſally believed by the Ancients, 
on their common Principles of Legiſlation and Wiſdom, that whatſoever | 
Religion and Society have no future State for their Support, muſt be 
ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. This Proof divides itſelf 
into #wo Parts, the Conduct Ul zhe — danke and the Opinion of 
508 
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the Philoſophers. The firſt Part is examined in the preſent Book, 
and the ſecond in the following. 

In proving the Propoſition from the Conduct of the Lawgivers, 
I ſhew, I. Their Care to RO AGA TE, Firſt, Religion in general. 
1. As it appears from the Reaſon of Things, viz. the State of Religion 29 
all over the civilized World. 2. As it appears from Fa#, ſuch as ns | 
their univerſal Pretence to Inſpiration ; which, it is ſhewn, was 
made only to eſtabliſh the Opinion of the Superintendency of the 
Gods over human Affairs: And ſuch as their univerſal Practice in 
the manner of Prefacing their Laws; where the ſame Superin- 
| tendency was taught and inculcated. And here I deſire it may be 
obſerved, that the proving their Care to propagate Religion in gene- 
ral, proves, at the ſame time, their propagating the Doctrine of a 
future State; becauſe there never was any Religion in the World p 
but the Jewiſh, of which that Doctrine did not make an effential EE 
Part. 1 ſhew, Secondly, their Care to propagate the Doctrine of "> 
ſuture State of Rewards and Puniſhments in particular, And, as the 
maoſt effectual Method they employed to this Purpoſe was the In- 
ſtitution of the MysTERIEs, I give a large Account of their Riſe 
aud Progreſs ; which I ſhew to have been from Egypt into Greece. 


PI 
: - 


— ÞÞ- The Detection of the ANOPPHTA of theſe Myſteries, which were - - j 
2H the Unity of the Godhead, and the E ror of the groſſer Polytheiſm, i 


not only confirms all that is advanced concerning the Riſe, Progreſs, | 
and Order of the ſeveral Species of Idolatry, but rectifies and clears 
up much Embarraſs and Miſtake even in the beſt modern Critics, 
ſuch as Cudworth, Prideaus, Newton, &c. while they ventured, 
8 contrary to the Tenure of holy Scripture, to ſuppoſe that the One 
God was commonly known aud worſhipped | in the Pagan World. 
For finding many, in divers Countries, ſpeaking of the one God, . 
8 they concluded he muſt needs have a national Worſhip paid to % whe 
though the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſtament, repre- 
ſent the Gentiles in a total Ignorance of the true God, and entirely 


given up to Polytheiſm. This, as we ſay, has occaſioned much 2 1 1 
Confuſion and ee in our beſt Writers on this Subject, while i 
Si "YE -- they | 
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they would reconcile their own Concluſions to Scripture Premiſes. 
Now the Diſcovery of the bj, of the Myſteries, enables us to 
explain the perfect Conſiſtency between ſacred and profane Anti- 
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„that a public or national Worſhip was paid to him no where but 


initiated into the Knowledge of the Creator of all Things. And, of 
this Difference, God himſelf ſpeaks, by the Prophet, I have not 


ſpoken in ſecret, in a dark Place of the Earth; I ſaid not unto the Seed 


the Conſequence of this myſterious Manner of teaching the true 


teries; and the ſecond, to be written purpoſely to recommend their 
Uſe and Efficacy. But by Miſchance (and the only one of this 
kind in the two Volumes) the Diſſertation on Apuleius is miſplaced. 
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quity; ; which, left to ſpeak for themſelves, and without Interpret- 
ers, inform us of this plain and conſiſtent Truth, * That the Doc- 
« trine of the One God was taught in all Places, as a profound 
_ « Secret to a few in the Celebration of their myſterious Rites; but 


in the Land of Fudea.” Where, as Euſebius well expreſſes it, 
Fer the Hebrew PEOPLE alone was reſerved the Honour of being 


of Jacob ſeek ye me in vain*, And the holy Apoſtle informs us of 


God, that when, by this means, they came to the Knowledge of 
him, they glorj ified him not as God+. To confirm my Account of 
the Myſteries, I ſubjoin a critical Diſſertation on the fixth Book r 
Virgil's Æneis; and another, on the Metamorphoſis of Apuleius. The 
1 of which 1 prove to be one continued Deſcription of the Myſ 


The Reader will obſerve that, through the Courſe of this whole 
Argument, on the Conduct of the ancient Lawgivers, it appears 
that all the fundamental Principles of their Policy were borrowed 
from ECG VYVPT. A Truth that will be made greatly ſubſervient to 
the Minor of my ſecond Syllogiſm (that Moſes was ſkilled in all the 
ancient Legiſlation and Wiſdom, and yet infiituted the Jewiſh Religion = 


prove the latter Part of the Propoſition in the ſecond Volume, as 
the FOR” Part, in the Third; where the Character of Mo aſe is Vin- 
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dicated from the Objections of Infidelity.” From this, and from 
what has been ſaid above of moral Obligation, the intelligent Reader 
will take notice, that throughout The Divine Legation, I have all 
along endeavoured to ſelect for my Purpoſe ſuch kind of Arguments, 


in Support of the particular Queſtion in hand, as may, at the ſame 


time, either illuſtrate the Truth of Revelation in general, or ſerve 


as a Principle to proceed upon in the Progreſs of the Argument. Of 
which we ſhall give, as occaſion ſerves, ſeveral further Inſtances 1 in 


is Courſe of this Review. 


Thus, having ſhewn the Legiſlator' 8 8 to propagate Religion = 
"is general, and the Doctrine of a future State in particular (in 


which is ſeen their Senſe of the inſeparable Connection between 
them), I go on, II. To explain the Contrivances they employed 


to PERPETUATE them : By which it may appear that, in their Opi- 
nion, Religion was not a temporary Expedient to _ their Own 
Power, but a neceſſary Support of Civil Government. . The firſt 


| Inſtance of their Care to this End was, as we ſhaw, be EST AB- 


IISsHING every where a national Religion protected by the Laws of . 
State. But Men ignorant of true Religion could hardly avoid fall- 
ing into Miſtakes in the Mode of this Eftab!: opment ; purſuing a right. 


End by very wrong Means: Therefore, as the Subject of our Book 
is no idle unconcerning Speculation, but ſuch as affects us in all our 


higheſt Intereſts as Men and Citizens, 1. thought a Defence of the 5 
Juſtice and Equity of an ESTABLISHED RELICOC ION would well 
deſerve the Reader's beſt Attention; and this I have given him, 8 
an Explanation of the true Theory of the Alliance between Church and 5 

State. 2. The ſecond Expedient the Legiſlator uſed for perpetuating 

Religion, 1 ſhew was ths Allowance of a GENERAL ToLERATION, 

which, as it would, for the ſame Reaſon, be as wrongly conceived 


©." aan Eftabl, ſhment, 1 | Bk attempted to give the true Theory of that 
| likewiſe. Where, ſpeaking of the Cauſe and firſt Occaſion of its 


Violation, the Subje& naturally led me to vindicate true Religion 


from the Aſperſions of Infidelity. And here! ſhew that the firſt 


Perſecution for Religion was not that which! was cvmmiſted, but 


that 
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zbat which was undergone, by the Chriſtian Church, And thus 
ends the ſecond Book of The Divine Legation. 


III. The Third begins with the latter Part of the Proof of the 
M4Jor Propoſition of the ſecond Syllogifm ; namely, the Opinions of 
the Philoſophers, For as the great Waſte of Time hath deſtroyed 


moſt of the Monuments of ancient Legiſſation, I thought it proper 
to ſtrengthen my Poſition, of the Senſe of their Lawgivers, by that 
of their Sages and Philoſophers, Where I ſhew rf, from their 


own Words, the Senſe they had in general of the Neceſſity of the 


Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments to civil 
Society. But to ſet the Fact in the ſtrongeſt Light, I next endea- 
vour to prove, that even thoſe of them (namely, the ſeveral Sets 
of Grecian Philoſophers) who did not believe this future State, yet, 
for the Sake of Society, {eduloully taught and propagated it, That 
they aug hb. it, is confeſſed. That they did not believe it, was my 
Buſineſs to prove. Which I firſt do, by the three following general 5 
| Reaſons. 1. That they all thought it allowable to ſay one Thing 
and think another, 2, That they perpetually practiſed what they 
thus profeſſed to be lawful. And, 3. That they practiſed it with 
regard to the very Doctrine in Queſtion. To explain and verify 
the two firſt of theſe Propoſitions, I had Occaſion to enquire into 
the Riſe, Progreſs, Perfection, Decline, and Genius of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophy under all its ſeveral Diviſions. In which, as its 
Riſe and Genius are ſhewn to have been from Egypt, we lay in a 
till further Support for the minor Propoſition of the JOE 2 85 
5 giſm, 1 
The Diſcourſe then proceeds to a particular Enquiry into the 
Sentiments of each Sect of Philoſophy on this Point. Where it is 
ſhewn, from the Character and Genius of each School, and from 
the Writings of each Man, that none of them did indeed belive the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. But, 
from almoſt every Argument brought for this Purpoſe, it, at the 
ſame time, appears of how high Importance they all . it 
to Society. 
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Further, to ſupport this Fa&, I prove next, that theſe Philoſo- 


phers not only did not, but could not 80 believe the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, becauſe it contra- 
dicted two metaphyſical Principles univerſally held and believed by 


them concerning the Nature of Gop and of the Sour ; which were, 
that God could not be angry nor hurt any one ; ; and that the Soul was 
Part of God, and reſolved again into him. In explaining, and veri- 


fing the Reception of this latter Principle, I take Occafion to ſpeak 
of its Original ; which I ſhew was Grecian, and not Egyptian, as 
appears from the different Genius and Character of the two Philo- 
ſophies ; though the ſpurious Books going under the Name of 
Hermes, but indeed written by late Greek Platoniſts, would perſuade 
us to believe the contrary. The uſe of this Enquiry likewiſe (con- 
cerning the Origin of this Principle will be feen when we come to 
clear up the Character of Maſes as aforeſaid. But with regard to 
the general Queſtion (concerning the Belief of the Philoſophers : 
- beſides the direct and principal uſe of it for the Support of the Ma- 
jon Propoſition of the ſecond Syllogiſm, it has (as 1 faid before | 
had contrived my Arguments ſhould have) two further uſes; the 
one 1 ſerve as a Principle in the Progreſs of my Argument; the other 
70 illuſtrate the Truth of Revelation in general, For, 1. It will ſerve 
for a ſufficient Anſwer to that Objection of the Deiſts, to be con- 
| ſidered in the laſt Volume, that Moſes did not propagate the Doctrine 
of a ſuture State of Rewards and Punifhments, becauſe he did not believe 
ite It being ſhewn, from Fa#, that the not believing a Doctrine, 
ſo uſeful to Society, was eſteemed no Reaſon why the Legiflator | 
| ſhould not propagate it. 2. It is a very ſtrong Proof of the Ne a - 
/ty of the Goſpel of Tefus, that the Sages of Greece, with whom 
all the Wiſdom of the World was ſuppoſed to be depoſited, had phi | 
Loſopbi iſed themſelves out of one of the moſt evident and ufeful 
Truths with which Mankind is concerned. Nor need we ſcek any 
other Juſtification of the Severity with which the holy Apoltles 
always ſpeak of the Philoſophers or Philoſophy of Greece, than this, _ 
the ſhewing it was directed againſt theſe pernicious Principles; and 


not, 
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not, as both Des and Fanatics have concurred to opriſhine it, 2 


Condemnation of human Learning in general. 
But as now it might be objected that, by this Repreſentation, we 


loſe on the one hand what we gain on the other; and that while 
we ſhew the Nece/ity of the Goſpel, we run a riſque of diſcrediting 


its Reaſonab/eneſs : For that nothing can ſeem to bear harder upon 
this, than that the beſt and wiſeſt Perſons of Antiquity did not 


believe a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : as this, I ſay, 
might be objected, we have given a full Anſwer to it; and, to 
ſupport our Anſwer, ſhewn, that the two Extremes of this Repre- 
ſentation, which Divines have been accuſtomed to go into by con- 
trary Ways, are attended with great and real Miſchief to Revela- 
tion. While the only View of Antiquity, which yields ſolid ad- 
vantage to the Chriſtian Cauſe, is ſuch a one as this here given; 
uch a one as ſhews natural Reaſon to be clear enough to perceive 
Truth, and the Neceſſity of its Deductions when propoſed; but 
not generally ſtrong enough to diſcover it, and draw right Deduc- 
tions from it. And we preſume the Objectors may allow this to be 
the true, as we have Cicero himſelf for our Warrant, who with 
an Ingenuity becoming his profound Knowledge of human Nature 
thus deciſively expreſſes himſelf : © Nam neque tam eſt acris acies 
in naturis hominum et ingeniis, ut res tantas quiſquam, niſi 
: «© monſtratas, poſſit videre; neque tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas, 
aut eas non peritus acri vir ingenio cernat, fi modo adſpexerit x. 
In explaining this Matter, it is occaſionally ſhewn that of the ancient 
and modern Syſtems of deiſtical Moraliiy, the confeſſedly ſuperior 
Perfection in the latter 15 entirely owing to.the unacknowledged Aid 
of Revelation. —Thus the Reader ſees in what manner we have en- 
L deavoured to prove the Major Propoſitions of the two Syllogiſms, : 
that whatſoever Religion and Society bave no ſuture State for their Sups 
port, muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence: And that 
450 was univerſally believed by the Ancients,"on their common Principles 


* De Orat, I. iij, c. xxxi, 
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SE | ' of Legiſlation and Wiſdom, For, having ſhewn that Religion and 
1 Society were unable, and believed to be unable, to ſupport themſelves 
under an ordinary Providence without a future State ; if they were 


. ſupported without that Doctrine, it could be, and could be believed 2 J 
be, only by an extraordinary Providence. 4 1 
But now, as this Proof is conducted through a long Detail of 3 f 
Circumſtances, ſhewing the abſolute Neceſſity of Religion in general j 
to Civil Society, and the Senſe which all the Wiſe and Learned of ; 


5 Antiquity had of that Neceſſity ; « leſt this ſhould be abuſed to coun. 
tenance the idle and impious Conceit, that Religion was the Inven- 
tion of Politicians, J concluded the third Book and the Volume to- 
| gether, with proving, that the Notion is both impertinent aud falſe, 
Impertinent, for that, were this Account of Religion right, it would 
not follow that Religion itſelf was viſionary 3 but, on the contrary, 
that it was moſt real, and ſupported on the eternal Relations of 
Things: Palſe, for that Religion, in fact, exiſted before the Civil 
 Magiftrate was in being. But my End in this was not barely to re- 
move an Objection againſt the Truths here delivered; but to prepare 
an opening for thoſe which were to follow. For if Religion were 
fo uſeful to Society, and yet not the Invention of the Magiſtrate, 
we muſt ſeek its Origin in another Quarter: either from Nature, 
or Revelation, or both. — Such is the Subject of the h Volume 
of The Divine Legation: Which, as I thought proper to publiſh ſe- 
parately, I contrived ſhould not only contain Part of that Proof, 
but likewiſe be a compleat Treatiſe of itſelf, eſtabliſhing one of the 
moſt important Truths with which we have to do, viz. The Neceſ- = 
1 ity of Religion for the Support of Civil Government. And if, in this 
View, I have been more than ordinary minute, while treating ſome . 
Capital Articles in Support of that Queſtion, I preſume I ſhall not R ; 
| 
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We come now to the SECOND aka of The . Legation; Wo A” = y 
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the ancient Legiſlation and Wiſdom, inſtituted the Jerviſb Religion 
and Society without a future State for its Support. But in proving the | 


ing the MAJOR Propoſitions was to be followed, The major, in 


And this, from the Reaſon of the Thing; the Facts brought to prove E 
th: Doctrine omitted, at the ſame time, accidentally ſnew the Bs A 
ſion deſigned; and the Facts, brought to prove it deſigned, ne- | 1 
ceſarily ſhew it omitted. To proceed n with the mig oa r 


| Jume, which detected the 'Abjurdity and Fajfty of the atheiſtie WM 
Principle, that Religion was a Creature of the State, opened the Way JH 
to a fair Inquiry whether its original were not as well fre om 1 Reve- 85 
lation as from natural Reaſon. : 


| vantage which that Open afforded me, of ſhewing that the univer- 
ſal Pretence to Revelation proves ſome Revelation muſt be true: 
5 That this true Revelation muſt have ſome charadteriſtic Marks to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the falſe: And that theſe Marks are to be found 
in the Inſtitution of Mo oſes. But thus far only by Way of Intro- 85 


our Inquiry; by ſhewing him that we purſued no deſperate Adven= 


ture while we endeavoured to deduce the Divinity of Meſes s Law 
from the Circumſtances of the Law itſelf. 


the Jewiſh Religion and Society had no future State for their Support; . 
and that their Lawgiver purpoſely omitted it. To evince theſe Truths, 


: well underſtood, "9 to form a nght Idea of FRgr, it was expe- 
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Syllogiſms ; the firſt, That the Tewiſh Religion and Saciety bad na 


Juture State for their Support; the other, That Moſes, ſfhilled in all 
Minor, a Method ſomething different from that obſerved in prov- 


the firſt Volume, were proved ſucceſſively, and in their Order; but 
in this, the M1NoR Propoſitions are inforced all the Way together : 


the ſecond \ Volume =_ 
IV. 1 juſt . obſerved, that the Conde of the fir ft Vo. = 


| In the Introduction therefore to this Volume, | ok the: Ad. 5 


duction, and to lead the Reader more eaſily into the main Road of 


I proceeded then to the Proof of the Minor Propoſitions, T tat 


with ſufficient Evidence, the Nature of that Inſtitution was to be : 


dient 
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dient we ſhould know the Manners and Genius of the Hebrew Peo- 


ple, and the Character and Abilities of their Lawgiver. Now theſe 


| having been entirely faſhioned on Egyptian Models, it was further 


expedient we ſhould know the State of Egyptian Superſtition. and 


Learning in thoſe early Ages. 


In order to this, therefore, I firſt advanced this Wasen, That 
the Egyptian Learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian Su- 


pienſtition there condemned, were the very Learning and Superſtition re- 

pre ſented by the Greek Writers, as the Honour and Opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. Where, I firſt ſtate the Queſtion, and ſhew the equal 
Extravagancies of both Parties in unreaſonably advancing « or de- 


preſſing the high Antiquity of Egypt. 


1 then ſupport my Propoſition, firſt by Fae, the Teſtimony of 


holy Scripture, and of the ancient Greek Writers {ct to. opalel and 
eren one another. 


Secondly by Reaſon, in an Fan 1 from the Wette 


Origin, and various Uſe, of their ſo famed HizrooL ypnIcs. 
Where it is ſhewn, 1. That theſe were employed as the ſole Vehicle 
of Egyptian Learning even after the Invention of Letters. * 
which no good Feaſon can be aſſigned but this, that they were 
employed to the ſame Purpoſe, before, Now Letters were in uſe 
in the Time of Moſes. 2. Again, it is further ſhewn that the 
| Ox1RockiITICSs borrowed their Art of Deciphering from hieroglyphic 
Symbols. But hieroglyphic Symbols were the myſterious Yee of _ - 
the Egyptian Learning and Theology. Now Onirocritic, or the - 
At of Interpreting Dreams, was praQtiſed 1 in the Time of Fojeph, 
3. And again, that bierog lyphic Symbols were the true Original of 
ANIMAL WorsHIP in Egypt. Now animal Worſhip was eſtabliſhed 
before the Times of M.ſes. From all this it appears that Egypt 
| was of that high Antiquity, which Scripture and the beſt Greek 
Writers repreſent it. By which we come to underſtand what 
were the ſpecific Manners and Superſtitions of Egypt in the Time | 
of 1 : they bangs as now appears, identically the ſame with 


Tt 2 85 | what 
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what the Greek Writers have delivered to*ns. In the Courſe of 
this Proof from Reaſon, in opening at large the Nature, Origin, 
and various Kinds of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, J interweave (as the 


neceſſary Explanation of my Subject required) a detailed Hiſtory of 
the various Modes of ancient Information by Speech and Action. As 
(on the, fame Account) in the Original of Brute- Worſhip, I give the 
Hiſtory of the various Modes of ancient Idolatry in the Order they 
aroſe out of one another. Now 7he/e I have not only made to ſerve 
1 in Support of the Queſtion I am here upon; but likewiſe in Sup- On 
port of a ſuture, and a paſt. For, in this Hiſtory of the various ; 
| Modes of ancient Information was laid, as the Reader will find, the 
Foundation of my Diſcourſe on the Nature of ancient Prophecies, 
in the ſixth Book; the Connexion of which Diſcourſe with my 
main Sulject, and its high Importance to Religion i in general, will be 
explained when we come to that Place : And, in the Hiſtory of the 
various Modes of ancient Idolatry, he may fee my Reaſoning in the 
latter End of the 7hird Book, againſt the Atheiſtic Origin of Reli- 
gion, ſupported and confirmed. So ſtudious have we been to ob- 
ſerve what a great Maſter of Reaſon lays down as the Rule and 
Teſt of good Diſpoſition, that every former Part may, give Strength 
” wnto all that follow.; and every latter bring Light unto all before. 


But the high Antiquity of Egypt, though proved from Antiquity 


itſelf, ſeem'd not enough ſecured while the Authority of one great 
Modern remained entire and unanſwered. In the next Place, there- 

fore, I ventured to examine Sir 1. Newton's Chronology of the Egyp- 
tian Empire, as it is founded in the ſuppoſed Identity of Ofiris and 
See Aris; ; which I ſhew not only contradicts all profane, but, what 
is more, all ſacred Antiquity; and, ſtill more, the very Nature of 
Þ - hings. In the Courſe of this Confutation, the Cauſes of that end- 
leſs Confuſion in the ancient Greet H. ory and Mythology are in- 
quired into and explained; which ſerves, at the ſame time, to con- 
firm and illuſtrate all that hath been ſaid, occaſionally in the f 


Volume, concerning the Origin and Progreſs of Idolatry, the Ge- 
en Bas Sar th. —ññ—— 
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nius of Pagan * their Modes of Worſhip, and their theolo- 
gical Opinions. 

Thus far concerning the high A of Egypt. Which, be- 
ſides the immediate Purpoſe, of leading us into a true Idea of the 
 Fewh Inſtitution, hath theſe further Uſes. We have ſeen, in 
the foregoing Volume, that Egypt, as it was moſt famed for the 
Arts of Legiſlation, ſo it moſt of all inculcated the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Now if Egypt were of 
the high Antiquity J contend for, the Doctrine was inculcated in 
the Time of the Hebrew Captivity : the Tfraelites therefore who 
lived ſo long in Egypt, and had ſo thorougly imbibed the religious f 
No tions of the Place, muſt needs have been much prejudiced in fa- 
vour of ſo reaſonable and flattering a Doctrine: and, conſequently, 
their Lawgiver, who had been bred up in all the Learning or. 
Egypt, if he had acted only by human Direction, muſt needs, in 
Imitation of his Maſters, have taken Advantage of this favourable 
Prejadice to make the Doctrine of a future State the grand Sanction 
of his Religion and Law. Again, the Proof of the high Antiquity 
of Egypt was a neceſſary Vindication of Sacred Scripture; which 
all along declares for that Antiquity. But which the Deift having 
eudeavoured to take Advantage of againſt Mefes's Claim to Inſpi- 
ration, Believers were grown not unwilling to explain away. And 
while this CHRONOoLoG offered itſelf to ſupport the Bible Divinity, 
they ſeemed little attentive to the Laberties it took with the Bible 
9 H. iftory. : 
3 -To proceed : In order to bring on \ this Truth of the hich Anti- 
; | quity of Egypt nearer to my Purpoſe, I next advanced this ſecond 
"Propoſition, That the Jewiſh People were extremely fond of Egyp- 
tian Manners, and did Frequently fall into Egyptian Superſtitions > 


And that many of the Laws given io them by the Miniſtry of © 5508 | 
| Moſes were inſtituted partly in Compliance to their Prejudices, and | 
| partly in Oppoſition io thoſe Superſtitions. Through the Proof of 
the itt part of the Propoſition was propoſed to be ſhewn the 

. . of e an Inſtitution formed with Reference to Ezyp- 
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tian Manners; and through the Proof of the ſecond, a Deninnſtra- 


tion that it was, in Fact, ſo formed. In the Pr ogreſs of this Ar- 


gument is given an hiſtorical Account of the amazing Perverſity of 


the Jewiſh People, from the Time of Moſes's firſt Miſſion, to their 
Settlement in the Land of Canaan. Which ſerves not only to evince 
the Fa& we are here upon, their Fondneſs for Egyptian Manners ; 


but to prove (what will ſtand us in ſtead hereafter), that a People 
ſo obſtinate and headſtrong needed, in the Inſtitution of their 


civil Government and Religion, all poſſible Curbs to Diſorder ; of 
which, for this end, the Doctrine of a future State was ever held 
the chief in ancient Policy. 


But now, as it might be objected, that while 1 am thdvonring 
to get, this Way, into the Interior of the Few Conſtitution, 1 
open a Door to the Ravages of Infidelity ; it was thought neceſ- 
ſary, in order to prevent their taking Advantage of the great 
Truth contained under the laſt e to o guard it oy the two 15 
- Og: 


1 That Moſes 8 Egypcen Ln and hy E Fe tuted 
in Compliance to the People” s Prejudices, and in Oppoſi tion to Egyp- 
tian Superſfitions, are no reaſonable Ovjeftion to the Divinity of his 
Mi Non. Where, in anſwering an Objection to the Proof of the 
Arſt Part of this Propoſition, I had Occaſion to explain the Nature 
and Origin of the Schools of the Prophets : : Which, the Reader will 
find of this further Uſe, to give Strength and Support to what is 
ſaid, in the „th Book, of the Nature of Prophbeſy ; and particularly 
to What is remarked of Grotius's Miſtakes in his Manner of inter- 
preting them. - And, after having eſtabliſhed the Proof of the ſecond 
Part, from the Nature of Things, I examine all the Arguments 
which have been urged to the contrary, by the learned Herman 
Witfius, in his AEgypiiaca, as that Book had been publicly recom- 


- mended, for a diſtinct and ſelid e W * De Lone 
Hebr@orum ritualibus. 


But 
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But I go further in the ſecond Propoſition ; and prove, that theſe 


very Circumſtances of Moſes's Egyptian Learning, and the Laws in- 
Aituted in Compliance to the People's Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to 


Egyptian Superſtitions, are a ſirong Confirmation of the Divinity of 
bis Myſfion ; For, that one, bred up in the Arts of Egyptian Legiſ- 
lation, could never, on his own Head, have thought of reducing 
an unruly People to Government on Maxims of Religion and Po- 
hay fundamentally oppoſite to all the Principles of Egyptian Wil. 
dom. And yet Moſes did this, in enjoining the Worſhip of the irue 
God only; and, in omitting the Doctrine of a future State. And 
again, that One who falſely pretended to Inſpiration, and to receive 
the whole Frame of a national Conſtitution from God himſelf, 
| would never have riſqued his Pretences by a ritual Law, which 
the People could ſee was politically inſtituted, partly in Compliance 
to their Prejudices, and partly in Oppoſition to Egyptian ntl 


tions. And with this the fourth Book concludes. v7 


V. What hath been hitherto ſaid | was to let us, 0 general only, 
into the Genius of the Few iſh Policy ; in order to our judging more 
exactly of the peculiar Nature of its Govern ment; that from thence, 


we might be enabled to determine, with full Certainty, on the 


Matters in Queſtion, as they: are contained in the two MINOR Pro- N 


poſition 8. 


The fftb Book, therefore, comes fill. nearer to the Points and 


= conſiders this peculiar Nature of the Few ſh Government. Which 
is ſhewn- to have been a 'THEOCRACY, properly ſo called, Where 
God himſelf became the ſupreme civil Magiſtrate. This Form of 
Government is ſhewn to have been neceſſary for the Times. Ir 
| proving which, the Law of pun ifhing for Opinions, under a Tee- 

craqy, is occaſionally explained. And as the Deiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to object this Puniſhment againſt the divine Original of the 


Law, it is juſtified at large, on the Principles of natural Equity :. 
V hich ſerves, at the Tame time, both to confirm the Reality of a 


Theocracy, | 
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Theicracy, and alſo to give new Strength and Support to what had = 
been ſaid on the Subject of Toleration, in the fir Volume. I 

2. This Theocracy, which was neceſſary, was (as I then ſhew 
from the Notions and Opinions of thoſe Times concerning Tutelary 
| Deities) of the moſt eaſy Introduction likewiſe. ' But here, ſpeaking 
of the Method of Providence in employing the Prejudices of Men 
to the great Ends of its Diſpenſations, 1 obſerve, that whenever 
divine Wiſdom thought fit ſo to do, it was always accuſtomed to 
inſert ſome characteriſtic Note of Difference, to mark the Inſtitu- 3 
tion, it eſtabliſhed, for its own: which leading me to enumerate — xz 

ſome of thoſe Notes, I infiſted chiefly upon this, , that the Moſaic 955 9 

« Religion was built upon a former, namely, the Patriarchal» 1 

« Whereas the various Religions of the Pagan World were all unk 2 

© related to, and independent of one another.“ As this was a Circum 2 
Nance neceflarily to be well underſtood for a perfect Comprehen- = 
ſion of the Fete Eſtabliſhment (the Subject in hand), I took the _ 4 

5 Advantage which the celebrated Author of the Grounds and Reaſons =” 1 

of the Chriſlian Religion had afforded me, (who, to diſcredit Reve- 9 

lation, has thought fit to affirm the direct contrary) of ſupporting i N 
1 him i in an Examination of his Fadts and e on this 1 
ESE 1 proceed, | in the next Pies" to 3 that thoſs Prejudices | F 

which made the Introduftion of a J. heocracy ſo eaſy, occaſioned as IF 
eafy a Defection from the Laws of it. In which I had Occaſion to 4 
explain the Nature of the Worſhip of lutelary Gods, and of that Ido _ 1 
_ latry wherewith the Fewiſh People were fo obſtinately beſotted. 1 
Both which Diſcourſes ſerve theſe further Purpoſes, the former, to 
ſupport and explain what had been faid, in the fr Volume, con- 
cerning the Genius of Pagan Intercommunity of Worſhip: And the 
latter (beſides a particular Uſe to be made of it in the third Volume) 
to obviate a common Objection of Unbelievers; who, from this 
Circumſtance of the continual Defection of the ers into Idola- 
| try, would infer, that God' I Diſpenſation to them could never 
— have 
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have been ſo illuſtrious as their Hiſtory repreſents it: Theſe Men 
ſuppoſing that this Idolatry conſiſted in renouncing the Law of Moſes ; 


and renouncing it as diſſatisfied of i ts Truth : Both which — 
are here ſhewn to be falſe. 


Having explained the Nature of the T heocracy, and the attendant 
Cirexnftance of its Erection; we then inquire concerning its Dura- 
tion. A Theocracy, therefore, in ſtrict Truth and Propriety, we 
ſhew, continued throughout the whole Period of the Fewiſb State, 
even to the Coming of Chriſt. The Uſe to be made hereafter of 
this Truth, is to inforce the Connexion between the two Religions; 
1 Circumſtance, though much neglected, incumbent on every ra- 
tional Defender of Revelation to ſupport. 


We come next to the peculiar Conſequences attending the Adin 45 


tration of a T heocracy : Which bring us yet nearer to our Point. 


Here, it is ſhewn that one neceſſary Conſequence, was an EXTRAOR- 


DINARY PROVIDENCE. And agreeably to this, (as deduced from 


the Nature of Things 5 that holy Scripture does in Fact exhibit 
to us this very Repreſentation of God's Government: And further, 
that there are many favourable Circumſtances, in the Character of 
the Jerojſb People, to induce a candid Examiner to conclude this 
Repreſentation irue, Though here the Reader ſhould obſerve, that 
my Argument does not require me to prove more, in this place, 
than that an extraordinary Providence is repreſented in Scripture, to 
be adminiſtered : The Proof of its real Adminiſtration it is the Pur- f 
poſe of this Work to give through the great MxDIUN of my Theſes, 
the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments, If therefore I clearly ſhew, from the whole Jewiſh Hiſtory, 
that the Matter 1s thus repreſented, the Inference from my Medium, = 
which proves the Repreſentation zrue, anſwers all Objections, both 
as to our inadequate Conception of the Manner how ſuch a Provi- 
| dence could be adminiſtered ; and as to certain Paſſages in holy : 
Scripture that ſeem to claſh with this its general Repreſentation. And 


yet both theſe Objections (to leave no Shadow of Doubt unſatisfied) 
VorL, VI. — Vu 5 are 


— 
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are conſidered likewiſe: But as important as this Fact, of an extra- 


erdinary Providence repreſented, 1s, even to our preſent Purpoſe, it- 


has a ſtill further Uſe when employed amongſt thoſe diſtinguiſhing 


| Marks of the Truth of Moſes's divine Miſſion in general. For, 
from hence, we may obſerve, the unneceſſary Trouble and Hazard 


to which he expoſed himſelf, had that Miſſion been only pretended.. 
Had he, like the reſt of the ancient Lawgivers, done no more than. 


barely affected Inſpiration, he had then no ee propagats- 
the Belief of a conſtant equal Providence; a Diſpenſation, if only 


feigned, ſo eaſy to be :onfuted. But, by deviating from their ge- 


neral Practice, and perſuading the People, that the in/þiring tutelary 
God would become their King, he laid himſelf under a Neceſſity 
of teaching an extraordinary Providence; and perpetually inſiſting 
on it as the great Sanction of his Laws; a dead Weight, if he 
were an Impoſtor, that nothing but downright. Folly could have. 
brought him to undergo. = 
e proceed, after having laid this firong and acai W : 
tion, we come at length DIRECTLY to our Point. If the Je²iiονỹẽ 
Government were a Theocracy, it was adminiſtered by an extraordi- 
nary Pr ovidence ; the Conſequence of which is, that temporal a: 
wards and Puniſbments (the Effects of this Providence) and not Fu- 
ture, were the SANCTION of their Law and Religion. Thus far 
: therefore hath the very Nature of the Few! ſ% Government brought 
us. And this methinks is bringing us fairly up to the Proof of our 
two MINOR Propoſitions. So neceſſary, as the reader now ſees, was 
this long Diſcourſe of the Nature of the Jewiſh Government. But, 
to prevent all Cavil, I go further; and ſhew, that the Doctrine of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, which could not, 
from the Nature of Things, be the San#ion of the Law, was not, 
in fact, taught in it at all; but purpoſely omitted by their great 
Prophet. This is proved from ſeveral Circumſtances in the Books 
of Genefis and the Law. Where, to ſhew, that Moſes, who, it is 
ſeen, ſudiouſiy omitted it, was well appriſed of its Importance, I 
prove that the Punſoment of Children for the Crimes of their Parents 5 
Was 
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was brought into this Inſtitution purpoſely to ſupply ſome Advan 
tages to Government, which the Doctrine of a future State affords, 
This, at the ſame time that it further ſupports the Opinion of 10 
future State in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, gives me a fair Occaſion of 
vindicating the Juſtice and Equity of the Law, of pun iſhing Children 


for the Crimes of their Parents; and proving the perfect Agreement 


between Moſes and the Prophets concerning it: Which had been, 


in all Ages, the Stumbling-block of Infidelity. 


But we go yet further, and ſhew, that, as Moſes forbore to teach 


the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo 


neither had the ancient Jeu, that is to fay, the Body of the Peo- 
ple, any Knowledge of it. The Proof is ſtriking, and ſcarce to 
be reſiſted by any Party or Profeſſion but the Syſtem. mater s. The 


Bible contains a very circumſtantial Hiſtory of this People from the 
Time of Moſes to the great Captivity. Not only of public Occur- 


rences, but the private Adventures of Perſons of both Sexes, and 


of all Ages and Stations, of all Characters and Complexions ; in 
the Lives of Virgins, Matrons, Kings, Soldiers, Scholars, Prieſts, | 
Merchants, Huſbandmen. They are given too in every Circum- 
| Nance of Life, victorious, captive, ſick, and in Health; in full 
IS Security and amidſt impending Dangers ; ; plunged 1 in civil Buſineſs, 
or retired and ſequeſtered | in the Service of Religion. Together 
with their Story, we have their Compoſt tions likewiſe, Here they 
ſing their Triumphs; there their Palinodia : Here they offer up 
their Hymns of Praiſe and Petitions to the Deity ; ; here they urge 
their moral Precepts to their Countrymen'; ; and here again they 
treaſure up their Prophecies and Predictions for Poſterity : Yet in 
none of theſe different Circumſtances of Life, in none of theſe vas 
rious Caſts of Compoſition, do we ever find them acting on the 
Motives, or influenced by the Proſpect of a future State; or indeed 


expreſſing the leaſt Hopes or Pears, or even common Curiofity con- 


cerning it: But every thing they do or ſay reſpe&s the preſent 
Life only! the Good and Ill of which are the {ole Objects of all 


U u 2 . their 
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their Purſuits and Averſions . And here I will appeal to my Ad- 
verſaries themſelves. - Let them ſpeak, and tell me, if they were 
now firſt ſhewn ſome Hiſtory of an old Greek Republic, delivered 
in the Form and Manner of the Jeroiſb, and no more Notice in it 
of a future State, whether they could poſſibly believe that that Doc- 
trine was national, or generally known in it. If they have the leaſt 


Ingenuity, they will anſwer, hey could not. On what then do they 
| ſupport their Belief here but on religious Prejudices ? Prejudices of 


no higher an Original neither than ſome Dutch or German Syſtem : 


For, as to the Bible, one half of it is ſilent concerning Life and 
Immortality; and the other half declares the Doctrines were brought 
to light through the Goſpel; which too is a Circumſtance in Support 
of our Concluſion from the Fewiſb n that would be . = 


in the Caſe given of a Grecian. 
The Strength of this Argument is Rill 88 ſappotred bot a 


View of the general Hiſtory of Mankind : And particularly of thoſe 
Nations moſt reſembling the Fewiſh by their Genius and Circum= 
ſtances: In which we find the Doctrine of a future State was always « 

5 puſhing on its Influence. bt was their conſtant Viaticum through : 
Life; it ſtimulated them to War, and ſpirited their Songs of 
Triumph ; - it made them inſenſible of Pain, immoveable in Danger, 35 
” and ſuperior to the Hour of Death. But this is not all, we obſerve 
that even in the Jeuiſb Annals, when this Doctrine was become 
ww it made | 15 conſiderable a Figure in their | Tony's as in ; 


"0. It is very ee that en more irongly e evinces the Alerts Folly of thoſe. 


he] imagine the Bible has been adulterated by the Fews (unleſs it be their own Scheme 


olf reforming it, by the Aſſiſtancc of a Few, who has accommodated it to the Taſte of 
Paganiſm) than this very Circumſtance of the profound Silence throughout, concerning 


4. future State. For had the Radbins ever tampered with it on any Head, it had cer- 
tainly been on this, which they hold to be the very Fundamental of Fundamentals +. And 
which yet, after all their Sweat and Labour, to diſcover in the Bible, they could never 


get to ; but are forced at laſt to take i upon Truſt or Tenn. as the Indians do their 


fondanental Tortoiſe, 


1 


that 


* 
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that of any other People. In the laſt Place we ſhew, that it is not 
on the negative Silence only of the ſacred Writers, or of the Speak- 
ers they introduce, that we ſupport our Concluſion ; but from their 
poſitive Declarations, by which they plainly diſcover, that there was 


no popular Expectation of a future State or Reſurrection. Such as 
theſe; That he that goeth down to the Grave ſhall come up no more *. 


 —That in Death there is no Remembrance of God, and in the Grave 
no one ſhall give him 7. banks +.—That the Dead know not any thing, 
neither have any more a Reward j.—That they who go down to the 
Pit cannot hope for God's Truth F. That thoſe who are dead, are 
not Il. Where we find it to be the ſame popular Language through- 
out, and in every Circumſtance of Life; as well in the coo! Philo- 
D pby of the Author of Eccle/7 aftes, as amidſt the Diſtreſſes of the 
_ Pſ/almift, the Lamentations of the Prophet, and the Exultations of 
| good Hezekiah, But is it poſſible this could be the Language of a 
People inſtructed i in the Doctrine of Life and Immortality ? Ordo 
wee find one word of it, on any Occaſion whatſoever, in the Writ- 
ers of the New Te Hament, but where it is brought in to be confuted 
and condemned? The People in Jeremiah ſay, that thoſe who are 
| dead, are mit: Jeſus, in the Goſpel, that Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- 
cob, are amdùug the Living. Good Men amongft the Jevos ſaid, 
that thoſe who go down to the Grave come up no more, hnow not any 
thing, have no deward, and therefore prayed for long Life here, to 
praiſe the God o their Salvation: St. Paul, on the contrary, de- 
voutly wiſhed foe « his Diſſolution, ir order to receive elſewhere the 
Reward of his Faith and ſpiritual Warfare. Here, therefore, let 
me admoniſh certain Dealers in Syſtems, for once to ſuſpend their b 
| Trade, and attend a Moment to the Arguments they write againſt. 5 
For it will not be thought enough that they prove, on the Princi- 
ples of their Syſtems, that the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards. 


and Puniſhments OUG H T to be 1 in the Religion of Mo ſes, and «HEE 


* 2 8 xiv. 14. A Pal. vi. 5. . $3 Eceleſ, is, 5 
Ia, xxxvili, 18, 19. Jer. v. 7. 
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1s there. The Public will now expect, that they directly apply 


themſelves to the Refutation of rheſe Arguments; which, being 
founded on 10 Syſtem, proceed in a different manner; and, from the 


Proof of what is not there, conclude, what ought not to be there. 


But it is much eaſier to tell us bal * be \ in a CON; than to ac- 


count for what is in it. 


From the Od Teſtament, we proceed to the New ; by which it 
appears, from the inſpired Writers of his likewiſe, that the Doc- 


trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments did NoT make 


Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. Their Evidence we have divided 
into two Parts, the e proving that temporal Rewards and Puniſn- 
ments were the Sanction of the Fewiſb Diſpenſation; the ſecond, that 
it had no other. And thus, with the directeſt and moſt unexcep- 

tionable Proof of . two MINOR n Propoſitions, the Mb. Book con- 
cludes. 


VI. But to remove, as far as 1 was able, all 83 of Prejudice 
to this momentous Truth, I employed the „tb and laſt Book of 
this Volume i in examining thoſe Texts of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, which had been commonly urged to prove that the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and in ent did make part of the 
Mo oſaic Diſpenſation. 
Amongſt thoſe of the Old Teſtament, the famous e in the 
x1xth Chapter of the Book of Job holding the principal Place, I 

Judged it of Importance, for the Reaſons there aſſigned, to examine 
this Matter to the Bottom; which neceſſarily engaged me in an 

| Enquiry into the Nature and Genius of that Book ; when written, 
and to what Purpoſe; whereby not only a fair Account i is given of 
the Senſe of that Paſſage, conſiſtent with my Propoſition; but a 
1 ſtrong Support is provided for what will be further ſaid i in the third 
and laſt Volume, concerning the gradual Decay of the extraordi- 

nary Providence, from the Time of Saul to the Return from the 


great Cra, and Reſettlement | in the Land of Fudea, 


But 
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OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 335: 
But this Diſſertation has ſtill a further, and very important uſe, 
regarding Revelation in general. For ſhewing therein, how the. 


Principles of the Goſpel Doctrine opened by Degrees, fully obviates 


the Calumnies of Tyndal and Collins: who pretend that the Prieſts 


and Leaders of the Jews refined their old Doctrines concerning the 


Deity, and invented new ones, juſt as they advanced in Knowledge 
or the People in Curioſity ; or as both were better m in the 6 
Country to which they were led captive. 


In examining the Texts of the New Teſtament, the famous 


N eleventh Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews was not forgotten; the 


Senſe of which is cleared up from the ſtrongeſt and moſt inveterate 


Miſtakes of ſyſtematical Divines. In this Place is occaſionally. ex- 
plained and illuſtrated a Matter of the higheſt Moment for the un- 


derſtanding St. Paul's Epiſtles, namely, the Nature of the Apoſtolic 


| Reaſoning againſt the Errors of the Jewiſh Converts ; + and this like- 


_ wiſe contributes till further 1 to ſupport: the Truth of « our two M1NOR- 
Propoſitions. 


As-in all this } — nothing contrary to the Dead of our 


excellent Church, my. Profeſſion, in common Decency, not to ſay 


Fuſtice both to myſelf and others, required I ſhould vindicate the. 


Reality of my Conformity. Having therefore declared it as my. 
unfeigned Opinion that, „though a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments made no part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, yet that 
s the Law had a ſpiritual Meaning, to be underſtood when the 
« Fullneſs of Time ſhould come, and hence received the Nature, 


„ and afforded the Efficacy of Prophecy : And That in the interim, 


« the Myſtery of the Goſpel was occaſionally revealed by God to his. 

* choſen Servants, the Leaders and Fathers of the Few iſh Nation ;. 

6 and the ger. of it gradually opened by the Propliets to the. 
« People:“ :” Having, I ſay, declared this to be my unfeigned 
a Opinion, 1 ſhew, from the Words of the Seventh Article of Neligion, 
that it is the Opinion of our excellent Church likewiſe. And that; 

I may not be ſuſpected of Tergiverſation, when J ſubſcribe to this 


Article, that They are not to be heard which eig n, that the old: 
Fo _ | Fathers; 
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336 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 
Fathers did look only for tranſitory Promiſes, J attempt to illuſtrate 


the Words of Yeſus, where he ſays that Abraham rejoiced to ſee 
Chriſt's Day, and ſaw it, and was glad, by the nobleſt Inſtance 


that ever was given of the Harmony between the Old and New 
Teſtament, on the Principles before laid down in the Diſcourſe on 


the Hieroglyphics ; and ſhew that the Command to Abraham to offer 


Iſaac was merely an Information (given at Abraham's earneſt Re- 
queſt) in a repreſentative Action, inſtead of Words, of the Redemp- 
tion of Mankind by the great Sacrifice of Crit. From whence we 
gain two other Advantages, beſides that more immediate, of juſti- 
fying the Doctrine of our national Church, The firſt of which is 
the ſupporting a real and eſſential Connection between Fudaiſm and 
Christianity. The other is, diſpoſing the Deiſts to think more 
favourably of their Bible: For our Interpretation overthrows all 
Objections to this part of Abraham's Hiſtory. The Matter there- 
fore being of this high Importance, it was proper to fix it on ſuch | 
Principles as would leave no Room for Doubt or Objection. And 
this could be done only by explaining the Nature of thoſe various 
Modes of Information i in uſe amongſt the Ancients; for which Ex- 
planation likewiſe a proper F oundation had been laid in the Diſ- 
courſe on the Hieroglyphics. But this is not all ; we get a yet fur- 
ther aud much more conſiderable Benefit by it, and that is the 
clearing up and vindicating the logical Truth and Propriety of 
Types in Action, and ſecondary Senſes in Speech : whereon the Divi- 
nity of the ancient Prophecies concerning Chrift are to be ſupport- = 
"pd; and which, at this Time, moſt needed a Support. For though | 
the greater part of theſe Propheſies relate to Feſus only in a ſecondary 
Senſe, yet had ſome Men of Name and in the Intereſts of Religion, 
through Ignorance of the true Original and Nature of ſecondary 
Senſes, raſhly concurred with modern Fudaiſm and Infidelity, to 
give up all ſuch as illogical and enthuſfi Mic, to the imminent Ha- 
zard of overturning the very Foundation of our Faith. In the 
Courſe of this Enquiry, I had an Opportunity of examining and 
confuting one of the moſt able and plauſible Books ever written 
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againſt Revelation, the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which goes entirely upon the illogical Fanaticiſm of a n Senſe 
of Propheſies, 
Ihe intelligent Reader will, I preſume, alles theſe Reaſons ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the Length of this Diſſertation: but there were two 
other more immediately relative to my Queſtion, that engaged me in 
the Enquiry. The one was to ſhew, that thoſe, who contend for 
the Chriſtian Doctrine of a future State's being revealed to the early 
| Fes, deſtroy all Reaſon of a ſecondary Senſe of Prophefies ; (a Mat- 
ter, as we have ſhewn, of the utmoſt Importance to Revelation 9 . 
For how can it be certainly known, from the Propheſies themſelves, 
that they contain double Senſes, but from hence, that the old Law 
was preparatory to, and the Rudiments of, the New ? How ſhall 


this Relation be certainly known, but from hence, that no ſuture 


State of Rewards and Puniſhments is to be found m the Moſaic Diſ- 


„ penſation ? 25 80 cloſe a Dependence have all theſe momentous Prin- 


ciples on one another. The other more immediale Reaſon for this 
Diflertation, on Types and ſecondary Senſes, was this: As 1 had 
ſhewn that a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments was revealed : 
under no part of the Fewiſh Oeconomy any otherwiſe than by hoſe 
Modes of Information, it was neceſſary, in order to ſhew the real 
Connection between Fudaiſm and Chri i/tianity (the Truth of the 
latter Religion depending on that real Connection) to prove thoſe 
Modes logical and rational. For as on the one hand, had the Doc- 
rine of Life and Immortality been revealed under the Moſaic Oeco- 
nomy, Judaiſin had been more than a Rudiment and Preparation of- -. 
Chr: i/tianity ; ſo had no covert Intimations at all been given of the 
Doctrine, it had been %: That is, the Dependency and Connec- 
tion between the two Religions had not been ſufficiently marked 
out and aſcertained. With this neceſſary Diſſertation, therefore, 
this Hxih and laſt Book of the ſecond Volume concludes. 
Thus the Reader ſees at length, how regularly and intently theſe. 
two Volumes have been carried on: The firſt in proving the Ma 55 
and the . the MIN OR Propoſitions of the two Sllogifms, 1 
Vor. * =. „ which, 
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which, though the Author (whoſe Paſſion is not ſo much a fond- 
nefs for his own Argument as for the Honour and Support of Re- 
ligion itſelf) has neglected no fair Occaſion of inforcing every Cir- 
cumſtance, that might ſerve to illuſtrate the Truth of Revelation 
in general ; yet he never loſes Sight of his End; but, as the Rule 
for conducting the moſt regular Works preſeribes, 5 


Semper ad eventum Feſtinat. 


This Volume too 1 thought fit to publiſh alone, as 1 did the Fir; 
though not merely for the ſame Reaſon, its being a perfect and 
entire Whole of itſelf, explaining the Nature and Genius of the | 
Fewiſh Conſtitution; but for a much better that it fairly finiſhed 
the Argument, For my Logic teaches me, that, when the Major 
and the MtxoR are once proved, the ConcLusoN follows of courſe. 
And this is, that TR JewisH RELIGION AND SOCIETY WERE 
' SUPPORTED BY AN EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE : For be this. 
never ſo furious a PARADox, it may be rendered as tame and harm- 4 
leſs as any other Truth by the common Advantages of Argument: 1 
unleſs a Raiſer of Paradoxes, like a Raiſer of Rebellion, is to be 10%, ¹ 1 
: fati, o, outlawed; and the One denied all Benoit of the Logic, as the 15 
5 Ott er is, of the Law, of his Country. 


VI. It may be aſked then, what J mean by a third Volume, if 

the Argument be ended in the ſecond? To this I anſwer, That it 

is one T hing to ſatisfy Truth; and another, her pretended Fol- 
lowers. He who engages for Revelation, has many Prejudices to 

encounter; but he who engages for it, under Reaſon only, has 
many more, I cannot then make too ſure of my Reader. And, 

_ luckily, the Plan of my Work obliging me to continue the Hz iftory . 

of the Religious Doctrines of the Fews, from the Time of the firſt. 
Prophets, to that of the Maccabees, when the Doctrine of a Future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments firſt became national; this Hiſ- 
tory will aſtord abundant Proofs for the further Illuſtration of the 

MAJOR e 
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MAJOR Propoſitions of the two Syllogiſms. And this will make 


the Subject of the /eventh Book of The Divine elan, or the fiſt 
Part of the Third Volume. 


VIII. Having in this Manner gone through my general nn 
what remains is an Examination of the principal Objections that may 


be urged againſt it: And theſe being founded in the ſuppoſed 
Views and Objects of the Few!/h Lawgiver, this Examination will 
be chiefly employed in explaining and vindicating the true Cu a- 
RACTER of Moss: From whence will ariſe a new Series of Ar- 


guments for the Support of the 1 Propoſitions of the two Sy/- | 


logiſms : and, particularly, a Demonſtration that ſhews the Conclu- 


fron of the ſecond Syllogiſm &, to have all the Force of the fir +: the 


only thing it might ſeem to want. This Vemonttration may be re- 
duced to this Syllogiſm. nd 


N one, but one ignorant of the World, or an > Parhuflan, who had 
received a Promiſe like that given to the Jews, and had lived to 


the Time marked for its Accompliſhment, could be miſtaken 
either about the Promiſe or its Completion. . 85 


But Moſes received ſuch a Promiſe, and lived to the Time marked : 


for its Accompliſhment, and v was neither ignorant of the World, 
nor an Enthuſiaſt. 


Therefore Moſes not miſtaken either about the Promiſe or its Ae- 
compliſhment, 


Wi his will make the Subject of the label Book, or x the lee ben 5 


5 of the third Volume, 15 


- Ti But having, towards the Condtuflon 4 the eighth Book, ; in 


anſwer to various infidel OGiections, examined the pretended Reaſons 
of the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
4 Puniſhments 1 in the Major Diſpenſation 3 : I am naturally and neceſ- 


5 * . that PI hs taught, believed TELE iſe, that the Jewiſh Religion _ 
Society were to be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 


* Namely, that they were under an extraordinary Providence, 


Xx s „ co ens 


3 Mie oor Tn 
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ſarily led to enquire, further, into the Tx ux. For now it might 
be finally obj ected, that though, under an extraordinary Providence, 
there might be no Occafion for the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, in Support of Religion, or the Ends of 
Government; yet, as that Doctrine was true, and, conſequently, 
under every Regiment of Providence, uſeful; it ſeems hard to con- 
ceive that the Religious Leader of the Jews, becauſe, as a La -w- 
giver, he could do without it, that therefore, as a Divine, he would 
omit it. The Objection is of Weight in itſelf, and receives much 
additional Strength from what we have obſerved in the #/7h Book 
concerning the Reaſon of the Law of puniſhing Children for the Crimes 
of their Parents. 1 hold it therefore not ſufficient barely to reply, 
| Moſes omitted it, that his Law might thereby remain throughout all 
Ages an invincible Monument of the Truth of his Pretences ; but pro- 
ceed to explain the great and principal Reaſon of the Omiſſion. 
And now, ventum ad VERUM eff. This leads me into one general 
View of the whole Courſe of God's univerſal Oeconomy from Adam 
to Chr, ending i in a Diſſertation on the true Nature and Genius 
of the CHRISTIAN Fair n, and ſo adding new and irreſiſtible Force 
to the ConcLvus1oNns of both my Syllog ns. With this the ninth : 
Book, or third Part of the laſt Volume, concludes. 


This 1 purpoſe to give the Public without Delay : Not fr any 
preſſing Neceſſity my Argument has of it, for I left it not, as was 

iünſinuated, naked and ſupportleſs ; but, as the Reader now ſees, 
ſurrounded with various Owtworks, and ſtanding ſtrongly on its 
Concluſion ; But, principally, that I may be at Liberty to addreſs 
myſelf to a much larger Work. 4 full Defence of Revelation in ge- 
neral and of the Chri iftian Faith in particular, againft Unbelievers of. 

| all Denominations. A Work long projected, and which my Chriſ- 
tian Profeſſion, and {till more ſolemn Engagements | in the Service 
of Religion, perſuaded me was my Duty, with the good Leave of 
my Brethren, to devote myſelf unto. Not to ſpeak at preſent 
of the high een to all Arterapts of this Nature from the 
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Felicity of the Times, which i is, or would be, always urging me 
on, in the . of the Poet: 
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— Va pal ſur la Bible; 

„ Va marquer les écueils de cette mer terrible: 

„ Perce la ſainte horreur de ce Livre divin: 

“ Confons dans un Ouvrage et Tindal et Collin: 
DDeèbrouille des vieux tems les querelles célèbres; 

„ Eclairei des Rabins les ſavantes tenebres : 

Afin qu' en ta vieilleſſe, un livre en maroqun 
« Aille offrir ton travail à quelque heureux Faquin, 

Qui, pour digne loier de la Bible eclaircie, 

0 Te paie en Vacceptant d'un JE vous REMERCIE,” 
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CONTAINING 


The Judgments of GROTIUS, EPISCOPIUS, and Biſhop BULL. 
SHEWIN'G, 


That a future State of RewanDs and PUNISHMENES was not taught 
to the People of the Jews by the Law and Religion of Mosxs. 


ct OS Es in Religionis Judaicæ Inſtitutione, fi diſerta Legis reſpi- 
ih cimus, nihil promiſit ſupra hujus vitæ bona, terram, uberem, 
<« penum copioſum, victoriam de hoſtibus, longam & valentem ſenectu- 
< tem, poſteros cum bona ſpe ſuperſtites. Nam, sI QV1D EST ULTRA, 
* in umbris obtegitur, aut . ac DIFFICILI ratiocinatione colligen- i 
« dum eſt.” 2 | 


A In tota Lege Moſalea aullum vitze æternæ premium, ac ne æterni 
60 « quidem premu iNDICIUM VEL VESTIGIUM extat: quicquid nunc Judæi 
« multum de futuro ſeculo, de reſurrectione mortuorum, de vita zterna 
o — & ex Me. verbis ea extorquere potius quam oftendere co- 

3 nentur, 
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cc nentur, NE LEOEM Mosrs 1MPERFECTAM ESSE cogantur agnoſcere cum 


& Sadduczis ; quos olim (&, uti obſervo ex ſcriptis Rabbinorum, ho- 
ce dieque) vitam futuri ſæculi Lege Moſis nec promitti nec contineri adfir- 


r maſſe, quum tamen Judæi eſſent, certiſſimum eſt. Nempe non nifi per 
« Cabalam five Traditionem, quam illi in univerſum rejiciebant, opinionem 
« five fidem illam irrepſiſſe aſſerebant. Et ſane opinionum, que inter Ju- 


& dæos erat, circa vitam futuri ſeculi diſcrepantia, arguit promiſſiones Lege 
& factas tales eſſe ut ex 11s certi quid de vita futuri ſæculi non poſſit col- 


« © ligi. Quod & Servator noſter non obſcure innuit, cum reſurrectionem 
« mortuorum. colligit Mat. xx11. non ex promiſſo aliquo Legi addito, ſed 
ob ex generali tantum illo promiſſo Dei, quo ſe Deum Abrahami, Iſaaci, 
« & Jacobi futurum ſpoponderat: quæ tamen illa collectio magis nititur 
6 cognitione intentionis divine ſub generalibus iſtis verbis occultate aut 
4 comprehenſæ, de qua Chriſto certo conſtabat, quam neceſſaria conſe- h 
40 quentia five verborum vi ac virtute manifeſti, qualis nunc & in verbis 


Novi Teſlamenti, ubi vita æterna & reſurredtio mortuorum proram & 


&« puppim faciunt totius Religionis Chriſtianz, & tam clare ac diſertè pro- 


3 «& mittuntur ut ne hiſcere . contra W Rn” Inſtit. Theol. Ub. iii. 


1 0 1. . 


20 Pages: quæritur: an in vet. bed nullum omnino extet viter | 
« æternæ promiſſum ? de eo enim a nonnullis dubitatur. Reſp. Huic quE-- 
„ ſtioni optime mihi videtur reſpondere Auguſtinus, diſtinguens nomen 
« Veteris Teſtamenti; nam eo intelligi ait aut pactum illud, quod in monte 
Sinai factum eſt, aut omnia, que in Moſe, Hagiographis, ac Prophetis 
* continentur. Si Vetus Teſtamentum poſteriori ſenſu accipiatur, concedi: 
_ % FORSITAN. poſlit, eſſe in eo nonnulla futuræ vitz non obſcura indicia; 


* 


4. præſertim in libro Pſalmorum, Daniele, & Ezekiele: quanquam vel in 
1 his Libris clarum ac diſertum æternæ vitæ promiſſum VIX AC NE vx 
« quidem reperias. Sed hæc qualiacunque erant, non erant viſt præludia 
& & anticipationes gratiæ Evangelicæ, AD. LEGEM. NON PERTINEBANT,—- 
1 Lex enim promiſſa habuit terrena, & terrena I ANTUM.—Si quis contra. 
0 ſentiat ejus eſt locum dare, ubi æternæ vitæ promiſſio extat; qyod. 
= CERTE IMPOSSIBILE EST,—Sub his autem verbis {legis ipfius ] Dei inten- 
4 tione ee fuiſſe vitam æternam, ex interpretatione ipfius 


— Chriſt: 
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« Chriſti ejuſque Apoſtolorum 'manifeſtum eſt. Verùm hæc non ſufficiunt 
cc ut dicamus vitam æternam in Foedere Moſaico promiſſam fuiſſe. Nam 
e primo promiſſa, præſertim Foederi annexa, debent eſſe clara ac diſerta, 
c & ejuſmodi, ut ab utraque parte ſtipulante intelligi poſſint. Promiſſa 
% autem hæc typica & generalia, non addita aliunde interpretatione, PENE | 
c 1MPOSSIBILE ERAT UT ais 1STO 'SENSU INTELLIGERET.” Harmonia 
Apoſtolica, — e c. X. Jed. vill. p. 474+ inter Op. Om. Ed, 
1 
8 Thus theſe three great Ornaments of the Proteſtant Reuge. And 
what more has been ſaid or done by the Author of the Divine Legation? 
Only this, he hath ſhewn, that the Abſence or Omiſſion of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments in the Moſaic Religion is a certain Mark of its 
Divinity. Forgive me this Wrong. It has indeed been objected that Biſhop 
Bull talked very differently in an Engliſh poſthumous Sermon. All that 1 
can ſay to this is, that, if he did fo, it was not by my Direction; who hold 
it to be unlawful to ſay one thing to the People, and another to their Paſ- 
tors. But Biſhop Bull, it ſeems, might ſay what he pleaſed. He might, 
to ſupport his Opinion, ſay without Cenſure, nay, with Commendation, | 
that the Doarine of a future State was amongſt the Arcana of the Jews: That 
. there was a twofold manner of teaching amongſt them, one ſuited to vulgar 
5 Appreben/i tons, the other to thoſe who had made ſome Proficiency in Knowledge *. 
© But if I venture to ſay ſo, a Legion of Bigots are in arms. And do I ſay 
any other, in affirming, that during the early Ages of the Jewiſh Republick 
a future State was not a national Doctrine, but known only to ſome few of their. 
Leaders? Thus can the Writer quoted above abuſe me, throughout " 
whole Pamphlet, for holding the very ſame thing for which Biſhop Bull 
merited his Commendation ; and this in an outrageous Manner too, as if 
| 1 had ſaid ſomething moſt derogatory to the Honour and Attributes of God. 
But this is the Hocus pocus of Controverſy. When the Biſhop and I have 
paid him in the ſame Coin, that, from the Biſhop's Pocket, ſhall be true 
orthodox Sterling ; ; Which, from mine, comes out clipt, waſht, and coun- 
| terfeit, But the Man's a Bungler ; and neither underſtands clean Convey- 
ance, nor has Aſſurance enough to outface the Fraud. For conſcious, as 
it were, of an ill Played Trick, he patches up the Cheat i in this floyenly 


* An Examination of Mr. Warburton's ſecond Propoſition, dec. in an epiſtolary Diſ- 
Lertation addreſſed to che Author, p. 125, juſt now come to my Hands. 


5 Manner, — 


Arp. OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 
Manner, Surely, (ſays he) there is a great Difference between induſtriouſly 


keeping a thing out of Sight, and induſiriouſly propagating it amongſt all vu 


WERE ABLE AND WILLING TO RECEIVE Ir *. IIluſtrious Diſtinguiſher | 


Does not the Bisnoe's induſtriouſiy propagating it amongſt all who are able 
and willing to receive it, imply the keeping it out of Sight from the reſt? 


And does not mY induſtriosſiy keeping it out of fipht from the reſt, imply the 
propagating it amongſt all who were able and willing to receive it? But, in 


this Caſe, I have done more than by Implication ; I have ſaid over and 
over again, that it was communicated to the few able to receive it. I did 
not indeed add willing. That Diſcovery was reſerved for the wonderful 


Penetration of our Author. I had no Conception but that every Jew was 
willing enough to receive not only the Promiſe of the Life that now is, but 


of that which is to come: But it is a reaſonable Queſtion whether they were 
as able; and would not then have quitted both the School and Scbool-maſter 
that was to bring them to Chriſt long before the good Time he had ap- 


pointed. But theſe: are Matters above our Author's Comprehenſion. | He 


will needs know why God acted thus myſter iouſly. I will tell him when 
he informs me (and perhaps before) why America for ſo many Ages was 
debarred the Light of the Goſpel. Were not theſe his Offspring as well 
as the Sons of . ? But this is the Advantage that he and his F el- 


| lows take with the Ignorant. They cry out, What! a Religion from 


God without a future State ? No. Rather than this, any thing. They _ 
will go a Text-hunting, lie at catch for an Ambiguity, divorce the 
Sentence from its Context, ſtrip it naked ; and if, after all this Vio- 
lence, it does but ſquint their way, ſee here, ſay they, as clear a 


Proof of it as from the preaching of Jeſus. Yet let theſe Texts but 
ſpeak for themſelves, or without any other Prompter than the Context, 


and we ſhall ſoon ſee that there is not one of all they have ever produced, : 
in the Period in queſtion, that can by any Rules of good Critic be made 
to ſignify the leaſt Notice of a future State, otherwiſe than in a ſecondary 
and ſpiritual Senſe. In the mean time let no good Man be ſcandalized 
with their Clamour. All ſuch ſhall ſoon ſee this Tempeſt of Malice and 
Bigottry diſperſed, and the Seripture of God at laſt vindicated even from 


its worſt and moſt fatal Miſchief; the Virulence of falſe Zeal. But this 
and Bigottry have ſo blinded our Anonymous, that in another place he 


„page 123. 
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inſultingly aſks me“, WAERE I learnt that Death dith not now reign? and 
yet before he ends his Page he himſelf quotes theſe Words of the POE, 


Jeſus Chriſt hath aboliſbed Death ꝙ. 


2. But now, if the bringing over ſuch kind of Winden, ind leading 


them into the Daten of Senſe, were any Matter of Merit, I had much to 
boaſt of. When l firſt adventured to fall upon their Syſtems, nothing was 

heard amongſt them but“ that Moſes did teach a future State; and plainly 
„too; if not, the worſe for him; for he ought to have taught it.” This 
Was then the Cry. But now their Note is altered. This Anonymous owns 
| iy frankly that Moſes taught no future State, nay more, could not teach 


Moſes (ſays he) as an authorized Teacher could not declare the Doctrine 


if a fulure State J. This Doctrine was not in his Commiſſion d. And fo, in 
other Places, to the ſame Purpoſe, Thus, after having fought through 
all their own Weapons in vain, they will now try if they cannot filence 
me with mine; and make that very Principle on which I raiſed my ſecond 
 Propofs tion ſerve to the Subverſion of it. For the Reader muſt not fancy 
that they now begin to embrace any of my Principles in the Love of 
Truth, but of Contention only. But let us take him as we find him. He 
ſays, Maſes bad it not in Commi ſion 10 teach a future State, Be it fo. F aſk 5 
| then, firſt, how he comes to know this? If he ſays, becauſe Moſes did not 


teach it, he will argue as becomes him. But I will ſuppoſe him to ſay, : 


becauſe 1 it was reſerved for the Commi i ton of Jeſus. Then thus I argue—That 
traditional Knowledge, which this Man ſays they had of the Doctrine, 
was either a divine or human Tradition. If he ſays, a divine, then ſome 
holy Man had it in Commiſſion to teach before Moſes, or God himſelf taught 
it. In either Caſe, I aſk why it could not have been intruſted to Moſes, 
when inſtituting a new Religion | and civil Government, fince it was of a 
Nature to be intruſted ? If he will ſay, of human 7 radition, it is then cer- 


tain Moſes s Silence, in a Religion to which nothing was to be added, and 
from which nothing was to be taken, muſt have very ſoon eraſed all hu- 
man Traditions from the Minds and Memory of the People; which in- 
| deed was the Caſe. Though human Traditions, in After-ages, they had 


f enough. And when I come to ſhew why they took them up, and whence 
they had them, that they had them not in the Times in queſtion will be 
ſeen to a Demonſtration. I only mention this to ſhew, the wretched Fu. 


v. b. — te IM 
FN tility 
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tility of ſuch a Writer, who, when he ſteals a true Principle, knows ſo lit- 


tle what to make of it. It is very true, This Doctrine was not in Moſes's 


Commiſſion, And from this great Truth I ſhall prove, to the Shame of all 
ſuch Writers, that it could not be a national Doctrine amongſt the Jews 


in the Times I mention. But this in my laſt Volume. For I proceed 


very differently from theſe Writers. They, from what they imagine, 
could not be, would prove it was not. I, from what I prove as not, ſhew 
| afterwards what could not be. But he ſaw not this, that the People's no- 


as the Doctrine was a neceſſary Conſequence of Mofes's not teaching. 
| And no wonder, when we confider how he came by his Principle, 


| Abu he ſhould underſtand none of its Conſequences, Hence it is that he 
ſo ignorantly accuſes me of having confounded theſe two things throughout 
my Book. That is, of taking Advantage of, and, all the way, inforcing 
A neceſſary Conſequence from a certain Principle. 5 5 


But, one Word more with him on this Head. He ſays, Meſes A it not in 
Commiſſion. What thinks he of the Book of Job? He ſays he thinks 


of it very differently from me. It is prudently ſaid, and enough to ſecure 


his Credit, and keep him orthodox. We will for once ſupport his Mo- 


deſty ; and conceive him to hold, that the Book was written by Moſes ; 
and that the famous Text, in the nineteenth Chapter, relates to the 


| Reſurrection. But then what becomes of the Principle of Moſes's no Com- 
miſſion? Or will he ſay Moſes did not write it, and that the Text in 
the nineteenth Chapter does not relate to a Reſurrection > What then 
becomes of his Ort hodoxy? See now what it is to be ſherk ing the Prin- 
ciples of the Profane. Common Senſe cries out againſt this unſanQiified | 


5 e 


Velo . tale Iuminis commercium. 


If the good Man will believe: me, 197 is out a his i way. 1 8 adviſe = 

him to return again as faſt as he can into the old Dunſtable Road of 
Moſes and a future State for ever. This was only an intemperate Fit of fo 
| Zeal that hurried him half Seas over, before he knew where he was, 

or had time to look about him. For what is it he is doing! > „„ Apes 
0 inſtituted the Whole of an entire new Religion: : enjoins nothing to be 
added to, nor taken from it: Purpoſely omits the Doctrine of a future 


« State, becauſe it was not in his Commiſſion, but reſerved for the great 
« Redeemer of Mankind; and yet the People, to > whom he gave this 
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Religion, had the DoArine of a future State as of National Belief, all 
along from his time, to the Ps though we can ——_ no Foot- 
« ſteps or Traces of it in their Hiſtory,” 


Credat * DAU 8 Apella, 


may, believe, be given in anſwer to this Man? s Creed with greater Pro- 
priety than ever 1t was applied fince Horace firſt uſed it. After this, Is 
ſuch a Writer to be argued with? To talk of a Doctrine not being in 


the Commiſſion of a Miniſter of God, becauſe it was reſerved for a future 
Age; and yet that the People on whom his Miniſtry was employed had all 


along this very Doctrine, is a Mockery both of God and Man. For why 


was not Moſes permitted to teach it, but becauſe the Knowledge of it was 
reſerved for a future Age? Or if they were then taught it, or had = 
what hindered but Mz ofes might have taught it? Be not deceived; as God © 


is not mocked, ſo neither does he mock Or Creatures. In ſhort, this Rea- 
ſoning of my Adverſary \ is, verbis tollere, re ponere, the Reverſe of the Epi- 


curean: But perhaps he may like it the better for it, as tis paying thoſe | 
- Jewiſh Epicureans, the Sadducees, in Kind: And with this Claſs of An- 


_ ſhwerers the Reverſe of Wrong is always Right. But I am quite aſhamed of 


my Anonymous —Let the Reader only take notice, that this 1 18 the {ole 


Point now remaining in Diſpute between us. 


3. As to the Palmary Argument, (of a future state of Wk aud . 

| Puniſhments not being known to the Jews, or making part of their national 
Doctrine from Moſes to the Captivity) taken from the Conſideration of 
their whole Hiſtory, as delivered in the Bible; which the Reader has an Ac- 

count of in p. 102, of this Review, our Anſwerer has not ſo much as at- 
tempted to touch upon it: 1 hough againſt him, who owns Moſes neither 93 
did, nor could teach a future State, it comes with a redoubled Bound. In» - 
deed at page 102, of his Pamphlet, he has the Courage to quote it in 
part, and ſtill greater neither to pretend to anſwer it, nor to confeſs its 
Force; but, to end all, he drops it in this manner.— = truly, Sir, there 
is a Difficulty in conceiving it: And yet were the Caſe as you have repreſented 
it, I fbould not venture to call it a DEMONSTRATION. Mere negative Proofs . 

are of all others moſt uncertain, &c. Venture! Why I ſee you dare not ven- 
| ture ſo much as to look it in the Face. And what you may call it behind 


its Back, will be but the railing of a baffled Coward. No, your Genius 


has directed you to a fitter Taſk ; and you go on to prove that the Body of 


the 
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the Jews had the Doctrine, from Texts nothing relating to the Matter, 


but ſuch as have been forced into. this Service by Jews and Syſtem-ma- 


kers—as, Days of Pilgrimage—bting gather'd. to their Fathers—giving up the 


Gheft—God's bringing every Work into Tudgment—the Righteous having Hope 
in his Death—-David's Hope being in God his being a Stranger and Sojcur- 
ner And the Joke of it is, he tells me I might have found out this 
Meaning in them too, had I but conſulted his. Commentators. And with 
this miſerable recofta n his whole ö is ſtuffed out from Side 
to Side. 
1 had indradned my Evidence from the Writers of the New T eſta- 
ment in this manner. © But what is of greateſt Weight, | the inſpired. 
„ Writers of the New Teſtament expreſsly declare the ſame. They aſſure 
ee us that the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments did 
« not make part of the Maſaic Diſpenſation *.” On which our Writer thus 
( remarks : The Chriſtian Reader perhaps may be at a Loſs to know why 
« the Teſtimony of the inſpired Writers of the New Teſtament ſhould 
be of greater Weight in this Caſe than the inſpired Writers of the Old. 
: « But what 1 is worſe, Unbelievers (for whoſe Conviction I preſume. your 
„ Demonſtration is intended) may aſk by what Right the Authors of the 
New Teſtament came to be admitted as Evidence, who lived at the 
4 Diſtance of ſo many hundred Years, Sc. þ. 5 Which ſhall we here 
moſt admire? the charitable Inſinuation in the firſt part? or the ſhrew4 : 
Remark in the ſecond 2 Thou Flower of Divines! I did not ſay that 
the Teſtimony of the inſpired Writers of the New Teſtament has greater 
" Weight than an equal "Teſtimony of the inſpired Writers of the Old. But 


chat their Teſtimony in the Caſe in hand had greater Weight, as (in the 


Opinion of ſuch as you whom I am here endeavouring in vain to convince) 
a poſitive Proof by expreſs Declaration, 15 ſtronger than a Negative ariſing, 
from an Omiſſion. It was but juſt before this very Man was quarrelling 
© with negative Evidence. But what is worſe, ſays he, Unbelievers may ot, — 
&c. What! that which nothing concerns. them? I had obſerved over 
and over that they all agreed to ibis Truth, and that therefore, in this Part, 
5 addreſſed myſelf to Believers. But, e Re himſelf of this Diſingenuity, 
- he retracts his own Objection But as I am arguing, ſays he, with you on 
; Chriſtian Brinciples, ] can have no Benefit from this Pica 4. And was not I. 


Dir. Leg. Book V. Se, VI. init. f . 66. . 6. 
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arguing with him, as well as he with me? Can be bluſh for this, or 
muſt 1 ? | 


5. In Sect. VI. of the Fifth Book of The Divine Legation, where I en- 
deavour to prove the minor Propofition from the New Teſtament, I intro- 


| duce the Diſcourſe thus, © This Evidence may be divided into two Parts, 
* the rt proving that temporal Rewards and Puniſhments were the 


« Sanction of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation ; the ſecond, that it had no other *.“ 
Now let the Reader turn to this Writer, p. 67, & ſeq. and he will ſee how, 


by the vileſt Prevarication, he has argued againſt the firſt ſort brought by 
me to prove temporal Rewards the Sanction, as if I had brought them We 
fame Purpoſe with the ſecond, namely, to prove, that there wes no other, 


6. With the ſame Spirit it is that he endeavours to make me contradict 


myſelf +, where in one place 4. ſpeaking of the Patriarchs (who, I own, 


referred to Heb. chap. xi. ver. 13, and 14. ſaw the Promiſes afar off and 


were perſuaded, Ec.) I ſay that even they, the ſacred Writer aſſures us, had not 
received the Promiſes, referring to ver. 39. And, in another place 9, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame zoth Verſe, I ſay the ſacred Writer is ſpeaking here of che 


faithful Iſraelites in general. Hence this great Critic ſays | am guilty of 


a a manifeſt Contradiction, and laments in his kind way, that theſe Paſſages 
are both ſuffered to fland to ſhame one another, p- 97. They ſhall ſtand for a 
better Purpoſe, to ſhame all ſuch Scribblers as are not vet come to their 
Elements; and do not ſo much as know that onne majus continet in ſe ni- 
nus. For if in Verſe 39 the ſacred Writer be ſpeaking of the faithful 
Ifaelites in general, had I not Reaſon to ſay from thence, that EVEN the 


Patriarchs were included? However, he might at leaſt have underſtood ſo 


much Engliſh as to Know that the Conjundtion even implies not een 
but Extenſion. oY 


7. Re inſults me, and par en bimſelf with this Queſtion, « If the an- 


eien Heathen Legiſlators taught it [a future State] or if the main Body 
of the Feqwiſh Nation believed it before the coming of Chriſt, how was it 


« brought to g by. the Goſpel? If this Text will ſtand with ſuppoſing : 


„ that the general Knowledge of a future State was generally re- 
. ceived amongſt the Jews from the Time of the Maccabees down to 
% Chrift, will you be pleaſed to inform me why it will not as well | 
« ftand with ſuppoſing. that they had this Doctrine for as many ages 5 


* Divine Legation, vol, UI. p- 1 55. + Page 97. 
3 Divine Legation, vol, III. p. 3 55. | S Page 591. 5 
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& hackward.”——And for fear J ſhould not anſwer him (as indeed he 
had Reaſon) he anſ ers it himſelf. To bring to Light does not here fig- 


nify to diſcover what before was abſclutely unknown. It ſignifies TREREI : 


FORE the more open or public Manife/tation of what before was known either 
 imperfeftly or but to a few *. Fgregious Divine! If it does not fignify that 
{you ſay) it muſt ſignify hir. Beat your Brains no further: For once I'll 


tell you, it ſignifies neither; but (what your Syſtems never dreamt of) that 
this was the firſt Time of its being revealed by God, either to the Jewiſh 
People as a Nation, or to Mankind in general. The ſacred Writer did 
not deign to call that, Brixging to light, which was hatched in the boſom 


of Superſtition, and ſoon became polluted with a thouſand F ables in paſl- 


ing through the impure Hands of Syſtem-making Jews and Gentiles, From 


whence I reaſonably concluded it was never taught by God to the Fewifb 


People throughout the Period in queſtion. What was taught by Man is 
another thing, and entirely out of the queſtion. But you do not underſtand 
this: I believe ſo : Nor, I will ſay that for you, ſearce * one general 


Propoſition throughout my whole Book. 


8. I ſaid that the Doctrine of a future Life and Reſurrection was not 


national till the Time of the Maccabees. He tells me, he knows I will ſay 


that they had it from the Prophets, yet the Prophets were dead two hundred 
Tears before. Why then (ſays he) could not the Jews learn this Doctrine from 
the very firſt, as wall as their Poſterity at the Diſtance of Ages afterwards 4? 
This ſorely diſtreſſes our Theologaſter: Vet inſtead of humbling himſelf 
under the Weight of his own Dulneſs, he turns, as is his Way through- 


out, to inſult the Author of The Divine Legation. Now, though this 
Uſage deſerve no Favour, I will try to open his Underſtanding. The Pro- 


phets had exprefled a temporal Deſiruction and Reſtoration in the figurative 
Terms of Death and Reſurrection. This being agreeable to the Language 
of thoſe Times, the People, full only of Ideas of a temporal Nature, reſted 
in the primary Senſe. But when by the total withdrawing the extraordinary 
Providence of God, theſe People (who had right Notions of his Being and 
Attributes) had once begun to entertain the reaſonable Hopes of a tuture 
State; they would then as naturally ſearch their Scriptures for Support, 


And then it was they firſt began to underſtand that thoſe Prophecies had 
a ſecondary Senſe, and a ſublimer Meaning. In this Senſe, and on this Ac- 
count it 1s that I ſay, they receive the Dectri ine of tbe Keſurredtion from 0 


5 * Page 72, 73. + Face 112, 113, 8 
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Prophets. If he aſk me, with his uſual Inſolence, how I come to know 
that they received the Doctrine of the Re/urreFion from the Prophets, I will 
tell him this too, which is more than his Geneva Syſtems could inform him 
of, that the Doctrine was no where elſe to be had, If all this will not ſa- 
tisfy him, let us turn the Tables, while I que/tion him. The Prophets 
propheſy of the Birth, Office, Death, and Paſfion of Jeſus. The Jews in 
general, till the coming of Chri/t, and ſome time after, miſtook this 
Propheſy for the Promiſe of a temporal Deliverer, quite different from the 
Mieſſiah of Mankind; Yet, after the Reſurrection, they underſtood better. 
How ſo? 1 aſk in his own Words, I it likely that the Sons ſhould have learnt 
from the dead Prophets what the Fathers could not learn from the Living *? 
He would be hard put to it, I believe, for a pertinent Reply, without 
condeſcending to uſe the Anſwer I have provided for him above. What 
is here ſaid will ſerve for an Anſwer to the ſame kind of Objection urged 
again at page 50. where, from my owning that ſome Paſſages, which relate 
literally to temporal Things, had a ſpiritual and ſublimer enn, he ſup- | 
Poſes the ers of thoſe Times mult needs have found it out. ; 
9. Again, © Though here (ſays he) you ſeem to be of Opinion that it 
« will in nothing affect the Pragice of Virtue whether a ſuture State is e- 
ct Jieved or not, provided the Will of God is allowed to be the Foundation of 
ce Nlorality; yet, in your Preface to the Jews, you tell them that the 


66 Jewiſh Religion muſt want much of abſolute Perfection becauſe it wants a 
ce Doctrine ſs eſſential to Rel gion. It is inexplicable to me, Sir, how that 


c ſhould be effential to Religion, by the Want of which the Practice of 
« Virtue will in nothing be affected +.” And are you indeed ſo dull as 
you pretend? or is this only a Maſk for your Modeſty, to hide your Bluſh- 
es, for ſo ſhameleſs a Prevarication? What Man living but your learned 
ſelf does not ſee, that where I ſpeak, in the firſt Caſe, of the Practice 
of Virtue, on, what I call, the true Foundation of Morality 3 +, I am confider- - 
ing it under an extraordinary Providence amongſt the Zews of old: And 
where, in the Preface, of a future State as effential to Religion, J am con- 
fidering it under an ordinary and common Providence, amongſt the $ Jews 
.of the preſent Times? Yet in this very Page || has this Man the modeſt 
Aſſurance to ſay, * RUTH 18 WHAT I 3 may Pelli 70% be ſo; and i 
: therefore I will take a little more Pains with him. What then, let me 


0 Page . 7 Page 130, 1 t Divioc Legation, vol. II. p 98. 
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aſk him, has the Purity of Virtue to do with the Perfection of Religion, 


ſo as that they muſt neceſſarily imply one another; and I be accuſed of 


Contradiction, for ſaying, that the Fewwiſh Virtue was pure, and yet their 
Religion imperfef? ? Will not this very Man himſelf ſay the ſame Thing, 


though, I ween, for different Reaſons? But do the different Reaſons of 
an Aſſertion, make the ſame Aſſertion a Contradiftion in me, and a plain 


Truth in him? Allow him but a future State for his Jeros, and their Vir- 


tue, then, becomes pure: But will he ſay their Religion is perfe# ? But, 


becauſe. there can be no perfect Religion without pure Virtue, he con- 


_ cluded the other way, that there could be no pure Virtue without a perfelt 
Religion; and ſo has catched me in his Contradiction-Trap, which he has 
laid, with the ſame Succeſs, I don t know how een ein: the Courſe 


of this Debate. 


And here the judicious 3 1 am ſure, cannot but ſmile to \ foe hini 5 
inſinuate *, with a Sneer, that Biſhop. Bull muſt needs be a Stranger to my 
Scheme, as he thinks it, of moral Obligation. He ſuppoſed, in good 
earneſt, the Biſhop could read his Bible, as he has done, without ſeeing 
that the Ground of this Obligation is there made to be the Will of God. But 


this! it is to have to do with a Head whoſe Senſe is all run to Syſtem. 


10. Once more. In that miſerable ſophiſtical Shuffle with thoſe few of 
5 my Arguments, 0 on the Caſe of Abraham, which he dares venture to en- 
counter in his Appendix, he brings it as a Contradiction, that, after I had : 

ſaid, the Information, conveyed in the Command to offer 1/aac, was for 

Abraham's ſole Uſe, I ſhould then ſuppoſe his Family knew of it. And in 

this he triumphs with his uſual Vivacity and Succeſs f. Here again | am 
at a Loſs, as things are ſo equally balanced, to know which was at Fault 
in this Place, his Head or Heart; but no matter: They are both paſt my 
mending. I will turn to the Reader. Where I ſpeak of the Informations 
being given for 4Abrabam's ſole Uſe, I am affigning a Reaſon for the Ob- 
ſcurity of the hiſtorical Relation, fo far as concerns the Information, which 
| I ſuppoſed to be conveyed in the Command: conſequently, bis ſole Uſe, is _ 
_ oppoſed to the Jewiſh People, ben the Hiſtory of the Command was written 
and not to his own Family, Iſaas and Jacob, when the Command was given; 'N 
whom [all along reckon amongſt thofe Patriarchs who had ſome Know. | 
ledge of the Redemption of Mankind—Suppoſe it ſhould be thought pro- 


„ Page 129. 1 + Page 167, 168. 
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per to give this Man a Dignity for bis Works Sake, in this 11 of Love 


and he ſhould be told it was for his ſole Uſe; he would be apt, I ſuſpect, 


to think that this rather excluded the ”"_ of the Poor and Needy, than 
his own, dear Family. 


11. Again—* Nor (ſays he) will the Ain Fable of Diano s ſubſtitut- 
5 ing a Hind in the Place of Iphigenia at all help your Unbeliever. This 


did not, ſay you, make 1dolaters believe that ſhe therefore abhorred human 
* Sacrifices. But do not they themſelves, or have not you aſſigned a very 
proper and ſufficient Reaſon why it did not, viz. that they had been be- 


i 


* 
- 


fore perſuaded to the contrary? Where human Sacrifices make a part of 
ce the ſettled ſtanding Religion; the Refuſal to accept a human Sacrifice in. 
« one particular Inſtance, may indeed rather be looked upon as a. particu- 


lar Indulgence than as a Declaration againſt the thing in groſs. Bub 
Where the thing was commanded but in one ſingle Inſtance, and the 
«© Command revoked in that very Inſtance (which is our preſent Caſe) 
% fuch Revocation in all reaſonable Conſtruction is as effectual a Condem- 


nation of the thing as if God had told Abrabam, in ſo many Words, that 
ee he delighted not in ſuch Sacrifices *.” I quote this out of mere Cha · 


Tity, becauſe it looks like Senſe; and is the only thing that does ſo 
throughout the whole Pamphlet. But this fair Appearance is only i in Pro- 
file. What it has on one Side, it wants on another; and betrays the 
. groſſeſt gnorance of Antiquity. At this very time human Sacrifices had ' 
overſpread the Superſtition of Canaan... And thence it is that the Deiſt's 
Argument receives its Force. 'The Family of Abraham, ſay they, Who 
found the ſame Practice commanded him which they ſaw eſteemed by all. 
the Pagans round about as the ſublimeſt Height of Piety, a Practice, as 
appears from Scripture, not poſitively forbidden but by the Law of Moſes, 


would, in the Caſe they put, be naturally tempted to think as favourably : 


of it as thoſe Pagans, who underſtood that Diane nnn ee though a 


ſhe accepted a Hind in her ſtead, 
4 18 After all theſe Victories, he may be well 8 ahe W 


with his own Good Will and Pleaſure, If it is your Intention (ſays he) 
to proceed, and it were not too great a Preſumption i in me to offer my 
i Aae it ſhould be to 11 the eee of Tour Argent, not. _ 


| * Page 161, N | | p 
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4 his, that the Jeros knew nothing of a future State; but upon this, that 
« the Law of Moſes had made no Proviſion for it. IF THS PrincieLE 15 
c ALL YOU WANT, IT WILL STAND, and you will have nothing to anſwer 

©* for, but the ill Judgment of advancing and taking ſo much Pains to 


« ſupport, another Point with which your Conclufion has nothing to do *.“ | 


Goodly and gracious! Here he ſhews how capable a Reader he is of The 
Divine Legation. He confeſſes not to know whether this Principle is all 1 
want to eſtabliſh my Demonſtration ; and yet he will turn Anſwerer. But 


what the Connexion of a long Chain of Reaſoning hindered him from 
ſeeing, I hope this ſhort View will bring to Light : And that the ſecond 
Syllogiſm will inform him, that WHAT HE GRANTS is ALL I want. For if 
Moſes would leave his People to get or keep a Doctrine as they could, ſo 
neceſſary, and believed by him to be ſo neceſſary, under an ordinary Pro. 
vidence, to Religion and Society, we muſt needs conclude, he was well 
aſſured, that his Inſtitution could do without it ; or, in other Words, that 
the Defect would be ſupplied by the Adminiſtration of an extraordinary 
N The Diſpute, therefore, ſcems now to be at an End between | 
He owns, I have gained my Point : That! have got to the Goal: All 
In he would now diſpute with me is the Road. I muſt take the Track he 
marks out to me; and I have nothing to anſwer for but the ill Judg ment of | 
advancing and taking ſo much Pains to ſupport another Point with which my 


Concluſion hes nothing to do. Say you ſo, kind Sir! with what Face then 


could you tell the World, juſt before, that 7 ought to make Amends for the © 
 IWrong ] have done to Religion in the ſecond Volume of The Divine Legation, 
in which, inſtead of placing Chriſtianity on a ſurer Bottom, I have only fur- 


niſhed out more Handles to Unbelievers + ?. What! Is proving the Divinity | 


of Moſes's Religion, a Thing for which I ought to make Amends and re- 
pent, as a Wrong done to Chriſtianity ? Suppoſe I was willing to ſupport 


the Proof in a Way you do not like; you confeſs that, in this, I have no- 


thing to anſwer for but the 1LL JopeMenT of taking Pains 10 ſupport another ; 
Point with which my Conclufto fon has nothing to do. Am J therefore, for my. 
ill Judgment, to be ranked amongſt the 1 injurious Subverters of Revelation? 
What then will become of you? But ſuch as the'e ſeem to care little 


. whether Religion be true or falſe, unleſs 1 it can a be Tupported « on N 51 


6 5e 270 „ + Page 132. 
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tems. They had been bred up in the Belief that the old Jews, as well as 
their Lato, were ſpiritual, and then 

—Turpe putant parere minoribus, & que 
 Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 


After this, it was in vain for the Apoſtle to tell them, in the Perſon of a 
Few, We know that the Law is SPIRITUAL, but I am CARNAL. However 
let him ſet his Heart at reſt (if at leaſt the Conſcience of ſo unjuſt a Ca- 

lumny will ſuffer him). For though this Principle, that the Law of Moles 


made no Proviſion for a future State, be all I want to ſupport my Demon 


ſtration; yet I mean, I can aſſure him, to ſecure it with this other, that 


the Body of the Jews for ſome Ages knew nothing of it. This I ſhould do, 
were it for nothing elſe but that it is a TxvTH offenſive to Bigots and their 
Syſtems; by which they have done their beſt to render both the Word of = 


God, and Reaſon of Man, of no Effect. But I have weightier Motives : 


1 ſhall make it ſerve for the nobleſt Purpoſes of — Truth and b 


: Piety. 
But why do I ſpeak of theſe Matters to bim! who-i is ſo exceeding 3 igno- 


rant even of the very Forms of Argument, that, having given us to under= 
ſtand that he ſaw I had finiſhed the major Propoſition in the firſt Volume, 
and the minor in the ſecond, he goes on thus“ As your Concluſion is to 
«he the Subject of a future Book, I think 1 have no Right to meddle 
« with it at preſent. 1 will prejudge you in nothing, and ſhall therefore 
« leave you at full Liberty to CONNECT 1T WITH YOUR PREMISSES, as you 
4 ſhall find yourſelf able * ?” Here he plainly appears not to underſtand 
what natural Connection there is between the Major, Minor, and Concluſion, 


1 had learnt that the ConcLuston had been conNnecTtED with the PRENMIS- 


ss by Ariſtotle long ago; ; but it ſeems, ſo unhappy ſtill am I, that the 
; thing 3 is yet to do. Thanks indeed to this merciful Divine —1 am left at 
full Liberty to do it, as I ſhall find myſelf able. 
13. But one Word more, and J have done. 6 Whether FI he) you 5 
* intend to proceed, or will ſuffer yourſelf to be wholly diverted from your 


46 Purpoſe by Matters of another kind Jef; ſuitable to your clerical Function, 


i you befi know. But give me leave to ſay, Sir, you are a Debtor to the 
* Public; and 1 hope that in your next Volume you will make ſome | 
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ec amends, for the Wrong you have done to Religion in this; in which, in- 
« ſtead of placing Chriſtianity upon a ſurer bottom, you have only fur- 
4 niſhed out more Handles to Unbelievers *. I ſcarce know whether I am 
not to take this for pure Kindneſs, and a ſort of friendly Impatience for 
my third Volume: Which certainly, if it would hold, he has contrived a 
very ſpeedy: Way to obtain: And that is by proving it a Debt. And this. 
at leaſt I will do him the Juſtice to. ſay, that if I be a Debtor to the Public, 
it muſt be for the Reaſon he ſo candidly ſuggeſts, or none at all. But, alas! 
| he has, as a good Friend in the like Caſe might have, his Doubts and his 
Fears. He queſtions whether I will not ſuffer myſelf to be wholly diverted 
from my Purpoſe by Matters of another kind 1% ſuitable to my clerical Func 
tion. Leſs ſuitable than what? why, according to him, than writing to the 
Wrong and Injury of Religion, and giving more Handles to Unbelievers. 
What | am then diverted by, muſt be very unſuitable indeed. But will the 
good Man be ſo kind to tell us what this Diver ion is? Thank you for that 
indeed. As Things are now carried, and left in the Dark, who knows but 
the Reader, in Exceſs of Charity, may take it to be a Whore, or a Horſe- 
race, or a good Job of Simony; a Party Pamphlet, or Levy-hunting, or 
Exchange Alley, or, in ſhort, twenty Things beſides ; each of them ſuf- 
| ficient to diſcredit the mere unorthodox Man! With this good Luck, I 
make no Doubt but he would wipe his Mouth and applaud his innocent. 
Addreſs. Well then, fince the Meanneſs. and Malignity of his Heart. will. 
not ſuffer. him to tell, Iwill. The Diverſion he hints at, and yet dare not 
name, is a Critical Defence and Illuſtration of the Writings of one of the 
greateſt Geniuſes of this, or indeed of any Age, to convince the Prejudicedi 
and Ignorant, that the incomparable Writer bath been always on the Side 


of 'Truth, Virtue, and Religion. And now the Secret is out. In the 


mean time, I dare ſuppoſe, that our Anonymous holds it as a Thing, very 
ſuitable to clerical Profeſſion, to calumniate his Brother only for differing. 
from him in Opinion, though in the Support of that very Cauſe which. 


himſelf pretends to eſpouſe. I give Handles to Unbelievers, while I endea- 


vour to prove an extraordinary Providence, adminiſtered in the Jewiſh Re- 
5 public, a Fact, by the Truth or Falſhood of which, the Religion of Moſes: 
muſt ſand or fall. But this Man and his Fellows, it ſeems, give none, who,, 
- in writing againſt me, are ſo far from Haying one Word un its i bekaß, that 
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they ſeem rather to treat it as a Viſion of the Author of the D. L. This 
Writer particularly ſeems to have given no obſcure Intimations, up and 
} down his Pamphlet, that he believes nothing of the Matter. But how has 
1 my ſaying, that the Doctrine was not national, but unknown to the Body 
of the Fewiſh People between the Times of Moſes and the Captivity, given 
more Handles to Unbelievers? Was I the firſt Broacher of the Opinion ? 
Look upon the three great Teſtimonies above. Or would it have remained 
hid, had I not divulged it? Has this Man never heard of the preſent 
Overflow of Infidelity? Or has he ever heard of one Deiſt that believed 
a future State to be a national Doctrine amongſt the Jews within the Pe- 
riod aforeſaid? Or, to be plain with him, is there indeed more than a 
few Bigots like himſelf that now believe it? What was then to be done? 
Here was a very general Opinion, grounded upon common Senſe, ſuppoſed 
to be diſcreditable to Revelation. I examined it, On Examination it ap- 
peared to me a Truth. Was I to diſguiſe or hide it (according to the 
Principle and Practices of theſe Men) becauſe it gave Scandal? Far 
be thoſe Arts from every Miniſter of the Goſpel! I well knew, ei 
were a Truth, it would never hurt Revelation. I choſe then to give 
Glory to Truth; z and, in that, to the God of Truth : : and, by fo doing, 
'F became enabled to demonſtrate to Unbelievers that this, which they 
eſteemed a Diſcredit to the Religion of Moſes, was a convincing Mark 
1 its Divinity. And for this, and this only, I am ſaid by this Writer 
to have wronged Religion, and given more Handles to Infidelity. But I for- | i 
give him, and pray that God, whoſe "ey Religion I am n defending, may e = 
1 forgive him too. : 8 
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| . 14. But the Reader, by this t time, muſt needs he's curious to know what 
UW = it was that could provoke our Anonymous to write with ſo much Acrimony 
= agiinſt his Brother, embarked with him in the ſame Cauſe of "Is 
| | —_ VV chile there were ſo many Infidel-writers remaining unanſwered, 


| Cumque ſuperba foret Babylon Jpolianda tropheis. - 
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1 „„ - And for what? a Viſion, nobody will ank him ſör. unleſs it be half 1 
))))“ Bigots: Always excepting the venerable Fewiſh Church, of which 
 M 1 be has ſhewn himſelf ſo zealous a Support. She ſurely owes him her beſt 
Acknowledgments for keeping her Children cloſe attached to her, and 
hardening them in | their Infidelity. For, were it not for this inveterate 


Error, 
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Error, they had long fince come over to the Faith of Jeſus, there being 


then nothing to obſtruct their Sight in the manifeſt perfection of the Lew : 


to prevent which, their Leaders, as the great Epiſcopius informs us, took 


ſo much Pains (ſo well ſeconded here by our Anonymous) to ASSERT THE 
Fairn or THE ANCIENT JEwiSH CHURCH ;, and to prove, that their Fore- 
fathers always had the Doctrine of a future State. Quicquid nunc Judæi mul- 
tum de futuro ſeculo de Reſurrectione mortuorum, de vita aterna loquantur, & 


ex Legis verbis ea extorquere potius quam oftendere conentur, xx LEGEM Moss 

IMPERFECTAM ESSE cogantur agnoſcere x. For he cannot ſure be ſo weak br 
to think it poſſible, that, when he has agreed with them, that their Church 
always had a future State, they will agree with him, that Moſes did not 
teach it. All this conſidered, it would have been very difficult to divine 
his Motive for writing againſt me, had not he himſelf fairly, and without 
Diſguiſe, informed us of it, in the very Entrance on his Work. Not to- 
mince the Matter, it was that /ittle Reputation, (yet more than. he could 
bear) which, it ſeems, the Divine Legation had accidentally beſtowed upon 
its Author.—* That you have given (ſays our Anonymous) great Proofs of 

“your Learning and Ingenuity I ſhall not diſpute: And you have had a 
. cc fair Time allowed you to receive the COMPLIME NTS OF THE Posi1c on 


“ that Score. It may now be ſeaſonable to call you to ſomething, which, 


60 though perhaps leſs agreeable to you, may yet be more profitable; ; and 
5 « that is, to conſider how much Truth you have advanced, and what real. 
« Service you have done, or are likely to do to Religion by this Under- 
. taking +.” And why will he not diſpute the great Proofs of my Learning 
and Ingenuity? He has diſputed a more inconteſtable thing ; the Truth, 
which that Learning and Ingenuity were employed to illuſtrate : and, if 
theſe appeared with any DiſtinRtion, it was e owing to the Ee 5 


of the Subject. 


But I Have had a fair Ti ime . me to receive e the Compliments of the 
Public. How allowed me? and by whom ? certainly not by ſuch Writers 
as theſe. For if their Clamours could have prevailed, I had received the 


: public Odium rather than its Compliments, And the Reader may ſee, by 


the ſhort Liſt given of them in the Beginning of this Pamphlet, that thoſe. 


Clamours begun the very Moment the firſt Volume of The Divine Legation 


* See the Quotation above. 8 | + Page 34. 
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appeared; and have continued ever fince, without Interruption, to the | 


Publication of our Author's Epiſtolary Diſſertation. 


But, after all, what were theſe Compliments? And where have they Lain 


hid? Nothing, from the Public, ever came to my Knowledge but the 
Calumnies of my Adverſaries. In ſome Senſe, indeed, theſe may be called 


Compliments, and ſubſtantial ones too. For, next to the old way of com- | 
plimenting, Laudari a laudato Viro, I prize the new, now all in Faſhion, 
vituperari a perditiſſimo quoque. He, perhaps, may think the Sale of 
the Book a good ſubſtantial Compliment. But, for that, my Bookſeller 
muſt thank them; eſpecially if he — em not their Pennyworth for 
their Money. Fe | 
However, to take theſe Compliments in their obvious Senſe. 1 know of 


nothing for which I had more Reaſon to expect the Compliments of the 
Public than for the Alliance between Church and State, as it was a Defence 


(and I will preſume, from its being yet unanſwered, an effef#ual one) 


of the Juſtice and Equity of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment; at a Time 
| when the Enemies of all Church Eſtabliſhments were commonly ſuppoſed 
to have demonſtrated it 'to be indefenfible. Yet what public Compliment 
did J ever receive for this Service? unleſs it may be reckoned a Com- 
5 pliment, that thoſe, in whoſe Behalf it was particularly written, have 
never yet publickly diſavowed the free and moderate Principles on which 
it goes. But that, the honeſt e will . ſay, is no mt Com- 
3 to themſelves. 


Ian here all along lenling for my nn, For had I PETS re- 
| ceived the Compliments he talks of, he would find it very difficult to bring, 
his Modeſty off unhurt. The wrong Judgment of the Public being, in that 
_ Caſe, the principal Object of his Pamphlet: the Drift of which is to ſhew 
that I deſerved no Compliment, as I had confounded and miſtaken the Queſ- 5 
tion, run into Contradictions, and done Injury to Chriſtianity: Nay, even 
in this very place, where he talks of the great Proofs of my Learning and 
Ingenuity, he cannot forbear infinuating that I have advanced no Truth, nor 
dine any real Service to Religion. Miſerable then, indeed, is that Learning 
and Ingenuity ! Well does he ſay he would not diſpute them. For, for 
any thing they are worth, there they may lye ; and he may lafely truſt to 5 
| Tir ime to e his W on L them. 


From 
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From all this then, we muſt conclude that theſe public Compliments are 
but the Mormos of his own Brain: Things he rather feared than ſaw; and 
that through the falſe Conſciouſneſs of a ſuppoſed Worth he is no Judge 


of. In this troubleſome Situation, the only way he had of ea/ing himſelf 
was to attempt to give me Pain; indeed the only Eaſe ſuch Writers are ca- 


pable of, when they ſee, or imagine they ſee, a Merit in others. 1 is time 


| (fays he) 70 call you to ſomething leſs agreeable, 
Well, but if it be, as he promiſes, more profitable, he makes me ſuff- 
cient amends. And there was no Danger of his not keeping his Word: 
For an Uſe is always to be made of the Calumnies of one's Enemies. 
| Befides, it muſt be a poor thing indeed that will not afford more Profit 
than the airy Compliments he talks of: Which were they as real as, for 
aught appears, they are imaginary, I folemnly aſſure him, 1 would give 
them all for the honeſt Satisfaction of having made one ſingle Convert; 
and I have Reaſon to hope I have made many by my — from 
Irreligion to the Faith of Jeſus. = 
However, the Profit I may get by an Adverſary i is one thing ; 3 and 8 
eg he may propoſe 1 13 another. Let us ſee then what our Anonymous aims 
5 Ii is (he tells us) zo conſider how much Truth I have advanced, or what 
= Service I have done, or am likely to do to Religion by this Undertaking. I 
EO Modeſtly intimating, that I have advanced no Truth; done no real Ser- 
vice, nor likely to do any to Religion. And now, methinks, 1 hear the 
equitable and indignant Reader crying out, Sume ſuperbiam, &c. And 
certainly if this Liberty may be allowed in any Caſe, it muſt in this, 
where a Man's honeſt Endeavours, in his proper Station, to ſerve his 
Country and Mankind, are blackened by the dull low Envy of an anony- 
maous Slanderer. What! Was it advancing no Truth, was it doing no Ser- 
vice to Religion, to confute the Atheiſtic Principles of Bayle, the immoral 
Doctrine of Mandevile, and ſettling Morality | on 1ts true Baſis, and ſhewing 
it to be that on which Revelation hath placed it ? To juſtify the Equity 
of an eſtabliſhed Religion ; 3 vindicate the Chriſtian from the Charge of a 
perſecuting Spirit; ſhew the abſolute Neceſſity of Religion for the Sup- 
port of Society, and yet that i it had its Original, neither from Prieſts nor 
Stateſmen, but from Truth, and Truth's great Author! 2 Again, Was it 
advancing no Truth, was it doing no Service 10 Religion, to ſhew that the 
8 Moſaic had all the diſtinguiſhing Marks of Divinity; ; to vindicate the Bible 
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Hiſtory againſt the greateſt modern Philoſopher and Chronologer ; to ex- 
plain the Nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy, and, by that, to juſtify the 


Equity of thoſe two famous Laws, of puniſhing for Opinions, and puniſhing 


Poſterity for the Crimes of their Forefathers ; to confute the moſt able Book 
ever wrote againſt Revelation, the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion; and, above all, to explain, and to be the rt who 
ever did explain, the Nature of Types in Action, and ſecondary Sen ſes 
in Speech, on which, depend altogether the rational Interpretation 


of ancient Prophecies, and the Truth of the Miſſion of Feſus ?—But 
for the further Confutation of ſo wretched a Calumny, the Reader 
need only turn back again to the View I have here given of the Ar- 
gument of the Divine Legation. Vet none of theſe Matters, no, nor an 
hundred more, has he ſo much as touched upon, or pretended to confute. 


Will he ſay therefore that theſe are not what he meant, when he promiſed 


to ſhew, that I bad advanced no Truth, done no real Service to Religion? 5 


But only my peculiar Argument for The Divine Legation of Moſes, Why 
then did he make his Charge fo general, when his Proof was ſo confined? 
As his Modeſty will not ſuffer him to tell, it ſhall be helped out. The 


Reader then muſt know, that it is a fundamental Maxim with all the Wri- 
ters of this Claſs (as it is amongſt the Feſuits) never to acknowledge that 
an Adverſary can do any thing well, leſt the Public ſhould take it into 
their Heads that other things are not ſo ill as is repreſented, This is the 
wicked Spirit of Controverſy, and under the Poſſeſſion of it I leave 2 
bim. For l am aſhamed of having waſted a Moment with ſo unprofitable 
a Writer. 


The judicious Reader, 1 am | ſure, would not excuſe. me if he thought 


many were ſo miſemployed. The Truth is, the reading his Book 


(which is the firſt I ever read through, of all that have been hitherto 


wrote againſt me), and the writing this Appendix, took me up but a Part 
only of this one Evening. Though I have anſwered every thing in it 
worth Notice: or that had the leaſt Chance of miſleading a well-mean- | 
ing Reader. However, if he will tell his Name, and ſhew his Face; Y 
and it appears that the one has been heard of, or the other ever ſeen 
in good Company, I do hereby promiſe to give his Conſiderations on the : 
Caſe of Abraham, &c. a diſtin Anſwer, Paragraph by Paragraph, in 
the Manner of zbat, to one much his Betters, the truly learned and wor- 
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thy Editor of the Book of Fob. Nay, I will do more for his Encou- | 
ragement: I will ſhew as particular a Reſpect to the ref of his Pamphlet; | 
but on this further Condition however, that he, at the ſame time, pro- j 
duce. me ſome oxR competent Judge who. ſhall. ſay, on-his Credit, that 
it deſerves any other Anſwer than what has been already given to it, 


But without this, a final Adieu to his Nameleſs Nothing; but with this 
Teſtimony however, that a duller, a more diſingenuous, or ignorant Book 
I never read, „„ 1 g 


December 17, 1743. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I H AVE ſaid, that all this Writer has urged, from Texts of <criptnrs, 
to prove a future State in the Fewiſh Diſpenſation, is ſo utterly con- 
temptible, and void of Senſe, as to deſerve no kind of Anſwer. But that 
he may not flatter himſelf in the Imagination of any other Cauſe of my 
Neglect of him, I ſhall here examine a fingle Ohjection (ſent me in a pri- 
vate anonymous Letter), which has more Plaufibility of Reaſon than all 3 
Arguments, on this Head, put together. And, as the Author's manner 
of communicating it has the Appearance of Candour and Love of Truth, 
he will always deſerve more Regard than a thouſand ſuch Writers as the 
Examiner of the ſecond Propoſitiun. The Objection is in theſe Words: 3 
5 & Moſes inforces the Obedience of the Tfraelites upon this Conſideration, 


e ſhall therefore keep my Statutes and Judgments, which if a Man do Fx 


« ſhall live in them x. Here is a Promiſe of Life made to thoſe who ſhould 
<« obſerve the Statutes and Judgments which God gave them by his Servant 
« Moſes ; which cannot be underſtood of this temporal Life only, becauſe 
<« the beſt Men were often cut off in the midſt of their Days, and fre- 
. quently ſuffered greater Adverſities than the moſt profligate Sinners. 
« The Fewws therefore have conftantly believed that it had a reſpect to the 
Life to come. When the Lawyer in the Goſpel had made that moſt 
e important Demand, Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit eternal Life +, our 
e hlefled Lord refers him to what was written in the Law; and, upon 


c his making a ſound and judicious Anſwer, approves of it; and I 


FE Satisfaction to > his Queſtion tells him, T, his do, * thou Halt live. — 


* 1. xviii. 5. 1 Luke 3 x. 25. 5 
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The Objection is very ingenious ; and, as we ſhall ſee, not leſs. artfully 
Age. 


The Objector would have the Promiſe of Life in Leviticus to iir 


eternal Life, But St. Paul himſelf has long ago moderated this Queſtion 
for us, and declared for the negative. A Diſpute aroſe between bim, and 


the Judaizing Chriſtians, concerning what it wwas that juſtified before God, 


or intitled to that eternal Life brought to light by the Goſpel. They held 


it to be the Yorks of the Law (believing, perhaps, as the Objector aſſures 


us they did, that this Text, in Leviticus, had a reſpett to the Life to come): 
St. Paul, on the contrary, that it was Faith in Jeſus the Meſfiab. And thus 
he argues“ But that no Man is juſtified by the Law in the Sight of God 
nit is evident: for the juſt ſhall live by Faith. And the Law is not of 
Faith, but the Man that doth them ſhall live in them *. As much as 


to ſay—That no Man can obtain eternal Life by virtue of the Lat is evi- 


dent from one of your own Prophets | Hab.] who expreſsly ſays, that he juſt 


Wall LIVE by Faith . Now, by the Law, no Rewards are promiſed to 


| Faith, but to Works only. The Man that born them (ſays the Law, in 
Levit. 1) foall live in them. —Here then we ſee that this very Text which 
the Objector brings to prove eternal Life by the Law, St. Paul urges, to 
prove it not by the Law, Let us attend to the Apoſtle's Argument. He 
is to ſhew, that Juſtification, or eternal Life, is by Faith. This he does, - 
even on the Conceſſion of a Jew, the Prophet Habakkuk ; who expreſsly 
owns it to be by Faith. But the Law, ſays the Apoſtle, attributes nothing 
to Faith; but, to Deeds only, “ which if a Man do he ſhall live in them.” 


Now, if, by Life, be here meant, as the Objector ſuppoſes, eternal Life, 


then St. Paul's Argument does not come out as he intended it; namely, 


that Faith and not the Works of the Law juſtify ; but thus, that both Faith 
and the Warks of the Law juſtify, which would have fatisfied theſe Judai- 
| 2ers, (as reconciling, on their own Prejudices, Miſes and Habakkuk) ; but, 


by no means, our Apoſtle; whoſe Concluſion on this Queſtion (Where dit. 


cuſſed at large, in his Epiſtle to the Romans) is, that a Man is juſtified by 


Faith wirhour the Deeds of the Law d. The very Drift of his Argument : 
2 therefore ſhews us, that he muſt neceflarily underſtand the Life, promiſed 


in this Text of Leviticus, to be TEMPORAL 46 only. But charitably 


* Gal. ill, It, Tis 3: + it, PEE : : xvii, g. 
8 Gal. ili. 28. f | | | 


ſtudious, 
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| Nudious, as it were, to prevent all poſſible Chance of our miſtaking him 
on ſo important a Point, he immediately ſubjoins, Chriſt hath redeemed us 
from the Curſe of the Law *. Now we know that our Redemption by Chriſt 
was from that Death which the firſt Man brought into the World : 'This 
was the Curſe he entailed upon his Poſterity, The Apoſtle's transferring 
this Term from Adam to the Law ſhews, therefore, that, in his Sentiments, 
the Law had no more a Share in the Redemption of fallen Man than Adam 
himſelf had. Yet it is certain, that if the Law, when it ſaid, He who 
keeps theſe Statutes and Judgment: ſhall live in them, meant for ever, it pro- 
poſed the Redemption of Mankind as certainly as the bleſſed Jeſus him 
ſelf did, when he ſaid, he that believeth in me ſhall have everlaſting Life. 
This becomes demonſtrably clear if St. Paul's Reaſoning will hold, who 
ſurely had heard nothing of this Prerogative of the Law, when he ſaid, If 
there had been a Law given which could bave given Life, verily righteouſ- 
neſs ſhould have been by the Law. Where obſerve, I pray you, the 
Force of the Word C %., which ſignifies to quicken, or to make alive; 
6 plainly intimating, the ſame he had ſaid in the Place before quoted, that 
thoſe in Subjection to the Law were under a Curſe, or in the State of 
| Death. Let me add only this further Obſervation, that if (as the Ob- 
jector pretends) by Life, in the Text of Levit. be meant eternal Li ife ; and 
itt (as the Apoſtle pretends) by Life in the Text of Habakkuk be meant eter- 
nal Life: then will Moſes and Habakkuk be made directly to contradict . 
one another; the Firſt giving eternal Life to Works ; the Latter, to Faith. 
But the Objector would infinuate, that Jeſus himſelf ſeems to have_ 
| fixed this Senſe to the Text in Leviticus; at leaſt that he has plainly in- 
ferred, that eternal Life was taught, if not obtained, by the Law.— 
„When the Lawyer in the Goſpel (ſays he) had made that moſt impor- 
4 tant Demand, Maſter, what Hall Ido to inherit eternal Life ?? our bleſſed 
Lord refers him to what was written in the Law, and upon his making a 
« ſouad and judicious Anſwer, approves of it; and for Satisfaction to his 


& Queſtion, tells him, This do and thou ſhalt live. '—Would not any one 
now conclude from the Senſe here put upon the Words of Jeſus, that 


the ſound and judicious Anſwer of the Lawyer muſt have been a Quotation : 
of the Text in Leviticus, or at leaf} ſome general Promiſe made to the Ob- 
| ſervers of the whole Law of Myſcs? Nothing like it. On the contrary, 
the N s Anſwer was a Quotation of _ one nn, of the Eu, 


b. 13. | + Luke x. 25, | 
on T bon 
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Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy Heart, &c. and thy Neighbour 
as thy ſelf. Now how much ſoever we may differ about a future Life's 


being held out by the Lat through a Meſſiah that was to come, I ſuppoſe 


we are both agreed that Faith in the Meſſiab, either actual or imputed, 
is neceſſary to obtain this future Life. There are but two ways then of 


underſtanding this Text of St. Luke, neither of which is to his Purpoſe. 


The firſt is ſuppoſing Jeſus included Faith in himſelf in this Precept of 


loving God with all the Heart, &c. which will appear no forced Interpreta- 
tion to him who holds Jeſus to be really and truly God; as I ſuppoſe we 
both do; and may be ſupported by a Circumſtance in the Story, as told 
by St. Matthew *, though omitted by St. Luke, which is Jeſus's ſaying, 
that on theſe two Commandments hang all the Law and the PRoynsTs. The 
ſecond and exacter Interpretation is, that Jeſus ſpoke to a profeſſing Fol- 
lower, who pretended to acknowledge his Mifjion, and wanted only a 
Rule of Life. For Jeſus is here preaching the Goſpel to his Di/ciples, 
and a Lawyer ſtood up and tempted him, that is, on the falſe footing - + 

| Diſciple required a Rule of Life. Now in either Caſe, this Reference of 
Jeſus to the Law muſt imply this, and this only, hat without Righteouſneſs : 
and Holineſs no Man ſhall ſee the Lord. A Point in which, I ſuppoſe, we are 
agreed. But ſtill the Objector will ay that theſe Words of Jeſus allude i 
to the Words of Moſes. Admit they do. It will not follow, as he ſeems. 
to think, that they were given to explain them. How many Alluſions 
are there in the New Teftament to Paſſages in the Old, accommodated to a 
ſpiritual Senſe, where the Texts alluded to are ſeen, by all but Fanatics, 


to have only a carnal? And even in this very Allufion, if it be one, 
we find that the Promiſe made to the Obſervers of the whole Law is franſ- 


| ferred to the Obſervance of one fingle Precept in the moral Part of it. 2 
But let us grant him all he would have; and admit that theſe Words 1 
Jeſus were given to explain the Words of Moſes. What would follow 
from thence, but that the Promiſe in Leviticus was prophetical, and had a 
ſecondary Senſe, of a ſpiritual and ſublimer Import? Will this give any 
Advantage to our Adverſaries! ? ſurely none at all. And yet the Abuſe of 
this Conceſſion is all they have for it, to ſupport their Syſtems. | Thus 


the Reader has ſeen how the Examiner of the ſecond Propoſition triumphs 


on my Aſſertion, that the later Jews excogitated the Doctrine of the Reſur- | 


Matt. xxii, 40. 


rection 
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reftion from the prophetic Language of former Ages; and aſks (with an 
Ignorance excuſable only in a Savage to his Catechiſt) how theſe Ferws 
came to be more quick- ſighted than zhoſe contemporary with the Prophets? 
I had in vain endeavoured to teach him that a Carnal and a Spiritual 
Senſe (both of which, we are agreed, the Law had, in order to fit God's 
mord to the uſe of two Diſpenſations) implied an Ienorance of the Spiritual 
Senſe during the frft of them. But my Word ought to go for nothing, 
In this Caſe, when unſupported by Scripture. Let us hear then what the 
Apoſtles themſelves ſay to this matter: Who, in order to ſhew the ſupe- 
_ rior Excellence of the Goſpel, in their Reaſoning againſt Zews and judaiz- 
ing Chriſtians, ſet the Law in Contraſt to it, under the Titles of The Law 
of a carnal Commandment ; The Miniſtration of Death ; The Law of Works : 
and call Subjection to it, Subjection to the Fleſh, Yet theſe very Writers at 
the ſame time own that the Law was SP1RITUAL, or had a ſpiritual Senſe. 
But if by this they meant, that phat Senſe was generally underſtood dur- 
ing the Law Diſpenſation, their whole Argument had ended in the higheſt 
Futility. For then it was not a Law of a carnal Commandment, a Miniſtra- 
tion of Death; but, indeed à Law of the Spirit, a Miniſtration of Life; 
only under a dead and carnal Cover; which, being clearly ſeen through, 
was no other than a Foil to ſet it the better off: and conſequently was of | 
equal Dignity, and, though not of equal Simplicity, yet, indeed, eſſen- 
_ tially the ſame with the Goſped.. Thus we ſee into how high a Degree of 
Contempt with Unbelievers, theſe Principles of my Adverfaries would na- 
turally bring the holy Apoſtles, did not thoſe admirable Reaſoners take 
care themſelves to guard againſt ſo horrid a Perverſion of their Meaning. 
They owned, we ſee, that the Law had a ſpiritual Senſe : But when, and 
by whom diſcovered, the Apoſtle Paul informs us, by calling hat Senſe 
the NEwWNESS OF SPIRIT *; which he oppoſes to the Oldneſs of the Letter, 
that is, the Leiter of the roy In the former Part of the Verſe, he ſpeaks 
of the Law being dead; and, here, of its being revived again with a new 
Spirit, in Contradiſtinction to the Olaneſs of the Letter. So true was it, what, 
in another Place, he obſerves, that he Law was a SHADOW of Things to 
come; but the Bop v was of Chrift +. The Shadow not of a Body then to 
be ſeen or underſtood, as our Adverſaries imagine, but of a Body that 
' Was 10 come, and, by its Preſence, explain the Meaning and Reaſon of 


K Rom. vii. 6. | Og | + Col. ii. 17. 


the ” 
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the Shadow. For the Jews being, as the Apoſtle ſays, in Bendage under the 
Elements of the World *, were as Men ſhut up in Priſon, with their Faces 


kept turned from the Light, towards the whited Wall of Ceremonies : on 


which indeed they ſaw many Shadows ; but the Body or oppolite Subſtance 
at their Backs, to which they could not turn, they ſaw not. And in 
this State, ſxys the ſame Apoſtle, they were kept ſhut up unto the Faith, 


_ which ſhould afterwards be revealed P. Till that time therefore, it appears 
that the Body of the Jes had no Knowledge of this Faith; one of the 


eſſential Articles of which is Life everlaſting. This we muſt needs have 


concluded, even though he had not ſaid that till t time they were in Lon- 
dage under the Elements of the World. A proper Character truly of a Peo- 
ple acquainted with the revealed Doctrine of Life and Immortality. 
But, as the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is fo much inſiſted on by my Adverſa- 5 
5 ries, 1 ſhall, in the laſt Place, produce a Text or two from it, ſufficient 


alone to determine the Controverſy between us ; and to juſtify what I ſaid 


of it in the Divine Legation, that in this Epiſtle there are more expreſs De- 
clarations that Life and Immortalily was not taught by nor known under the 
Law, than in all the other Books of the New Teſtament. For which indeed 
a very good Reaſon may be given; as it was addreſſed ſolely to the Jecur; 
amongſt whom this fatal Prejudice, that a ſuture State was taught by 
_ the Law, was then, and has continued ever fince, to be the ſtrongeſt Im- 
pediment to their Converſion. But to come to the Point. The inſpired 
Writer, in the ſecond Chapter and ſecond Verſe, hath theſe remarkable 
Words, For if the Word | ſpeken by Angels was fedfaſt, end cvcry Tranſyreſſion 
and Diſovegience received a juſt Recompence of Reward; how ſhell we eſcape, 
&c. By the Word ſpoken by Angels every one knows is meant the Law deli- 
vered to Moſes by them for his People : So that here is an expreſs Decla- 
ration, 1. That the Sanctions of this Law were of a temporal kind, He then 
goes on, Verſe the fifth, For unto the Angels hath he not put in Subjedtion the 
World to come, wwhereof we ſpeak. And this is as expreſs a Declaration, 
. hat the Law taught no future State. Thus far then we are ot, Let 
us next attend to the fourteenth and fifteenth Verſes ; he [Chriſt] alſo hin- 
eh likewiſe took Part of the ſame [Fleſh and Blood] that, through Death, 
he might deſtroy bim that had the Power of Death, that i is, the Devil; and | 


deliver thets ww, . Fear f Death, were all their he Ju to 


_ Gal, iv, We | | 8 5 'F Gal. wi, EXP | 
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Bondage. The Devil is here faid to have the Power of Death, as he brought 


it in by the Deluſion of the firſt Man ; therefore, before Death can be abo- 
liſhed, he muſt be deſtroyed, But his Deſtruction i is the Work of the ſe- 
cond Man. Till then, we infer from hence, that Death reigned under the 


Devil. But this is not all; we are expreſsly told, that the Jews, all their 


Life-time, were through Fear of Death ſubjef to Bondage. Which certainly 


can imply no other than, 3. That they had no future State to ſecure them 


from this Fear. See here then, for a Concluſion, the Principle of the 


Divine Legation juſtified on the plaineſt nu moſt. conſequential Reaſoning 
of the holy Apoſtle. 
But now, ſay theſe Men, if che pe 5 Jews had no Knowledge of a 
Future State, the choſen People of God were in a much worſe Condition 
than the Gentiles who all had it —To this Purpoſe let us hear our anony- 
mous Examiner, who has not only ſpoken the full Senſe of his Party, but 


TY urged it too with a Candour peculiar to himſelf. 


«You confider (fays he) the Ignorance of the Jews as to the Doctrine 
ce of a future State, as one of the moſt momentous Truths that Religion has 
« to boaſt of. $ 4 on the other hand, look upon it as a DISGRACE to 
6. Revelatien; as, by the very Act of God himſelf, it ſhuts out his own 
* choſen People, for many Ages, from that ſingle Point of Knowledge, 
64 which could be the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip ; ; while by the | 
6 Directions of his Providence, all the World befides were e permitted o . 


60 have the Benefit of it *. nw 


He ſays, He looks upon 10 * A au- the Jon: as a « Digrace to 
Revelation. Why ſo? Becauſe by the very AF of God himſelf it ſhut out 
| his own choſen People, &c, Sure he has forgot what he ſo oft told his Rea- 
der, that Moſes taught not, nor had it in his Commiſſion to teach, a ſuture 
State to the \ſraelites : : Otherwiſe he would have ſeen that this, alone, went 

1 great way e e ſoutting out the choſen People. And if they were let in 

at all, it certainly was not by this Prophet of God. Conſequently, = 
the holding, that God ſhut them out, be diſgraceful to Revelation, this very 

orthodox Gentleman, we ſee, is got as deep in the Mire as the Author of 
the Divine Legation. In truth, I pity the poor Man, who thus, at every 

Step, brings himſelf into theſe Diſtreſſes: : And all, from a falſe Modeſty. 

He Was aſhamed of the Abſurdity of his Parts in holding that Moſes 


3 Page 131, 132, 


_ taught, 
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taught, or ought to have taught, a future State ; and therefore, at this turn, 


leaves them in the lurch, and takes up the better Principle of his Adver- 

fary, that Msſes had no Commiſſion to teach it : For he muſt have been dull 
indeed not to have collected that this was his Adverſary's Principle, after 
he had ſeen him write a Book to prove that Maſes did not teach it. And be 
not offended, good Sir, that I call this a fal/e Modeſty ; for what is it elſe, 


to be ſhocked with one Abſurdity in your Party, and yet to defend all the 


ret? Whoſeonly plauſible Support, too, happens to be 1 in that one which 
you reject. es indeed, my kind Friend, 


.Pudor te mals urget, 
ws. qui inter vereare inſanus habert, 


| —But the Cauſe, though not the Advocate, demands a ſerious Coafination. 
And as the only Support of it, againſt the Argument of The Divine Lega- 
tion, lies in theſe calumnious Appeals to vulgar Prejudices; which our 
Anonymous, in the Paſſage above, has inforced with his heartieſt Malice; I 
will here, once for all, examine their Pretenfions : and fo as they ſhall = 


never henceforward be confidered, in the learned World at t leaſt, as any 
other than mere vulgar Prejudices. 


To begin then with the Subje# of the firſt Pati, That Ged ſhut | 
out the Iſraelites from the Knowledge of a future State ; which (in the Caſe 
given) 1s throwing that upon God for which Man only is accountable, The - © 
I fraelites were indeed fbut out; yet, not as he dreams, by the very A# of God 
bimfelf; bur, if he will have the Truth who never ſeeks it as he ought, 
bythe very Att of their Forefather, Adam. It was the ry Man who Hut 
' them out: And the Door of Paradiſe was never opened again till the 
coming of the ſecond Man, the Lord from Heaven. But this, I OWN, is an- 2 
ſwering him in a ſtrange Language ; the Language of Scripture.  ALan- 
guage his Syſtems will never enable him to underſtand. But more of this 
Seecret, for ſuch, I find, it is to our Examiner, in my next Volume, 
But to ſhew what infinite Loſs they ſuſtained in this Exclufion, he goes 
on, and ſays, that a Future State is the A angle Point of Knowledge which can 
e the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip. Here, Doctors differ. St. PavL 
places the Foundation of a reaſonable Wor ſhip in another Thing. He faith, 
that HE THAT COMETH TO Go MUST BELIEVE THAT HE 1S, AND THAT 


” HE Is A REWARDER oF THEM THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK HIM „% What iS 
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Man's Purpoſe in coming to Cod? Why, certainly, to wor [hip bim. And 
what doth the Apoſtle tell us is the true, the reaſonable Foundation of this 
Worſhip? Why, to believe that he is, and that be is a Rewarder of them 
that ſeek him. What becomes then of our Examiner's only Foundation of a 
reaſonable Worſhip ? The Apoſtle, we ſee, places it in the Nature, and not 
(as our Examiner) in the ineſſential Circumſtances, of Reward : Conſequent- 
ly a Reward given here, was as true a Foundation of reaſonable Worſhip to 
the early Jews, living under an extraordinary Providence, as a Reward 
given hereafter is to us Chriſtians, living under an ordinary one : And 
_ conſequently our Examiner muſt have been miſtaken, when he made a 
 Fururs STATE 1he Angle Point of Knowledge which can be the F. oundation of 
a 7 reaſonable Morſpip.— But does not common Senſe ſay the ſame things? 
For to come a little cloſer to this formidable Man, now I have got an 
Apoſtle on my Side; I will undertake to demonſtrate (how much ſoever he. 
diſlikes the Word) that a FUTURE STATE is ſo far from being the only. 
Foundation of a reaſonable Morſpip, that, while God is believed the Rervarder 
of them that diligently ſ:ek him (and that is the Caſe of a People under an 
extraordinary Providence) the Ignorance of a Future State neither affe cts 
Pieiy nor Morality; the two things which conſtitute: a reaſonable . and 
5 perfect Mankind in Virtue. 
"> 0 Piely, becauſe that n the Caſe given) depends ſolely o on n the Belief ; 
: that 7 of EY 
Not Morality, becauſe that depends folely on the Knnoledge of: what 0 - 


=; commands. ME 


And this, TY right 1285 aki. the Lew 77 Moſes has promulged. 
We are commanded to love God for his Sake, that is, for the Excellence 
of his Nature, the moſt lovely of all Objects. We are commanded to Jove 
our Neighbour ; and the preſcribed Meaſure, as our ſelves, points to the 
Equity of the Command; for, being all equal by Nature, we ſhould have 

but one Rule of acting, for ourſelves and others. This is reſolvable into 
the natural Relations of things; and thoſe Relations are the Declarations of 
God's NMI, the only true Foundation of Morality ; and, as ſuch, perpe · 
tually inforced by the Liw of Moſes. Thus firmly eſtabliſhed are the 
Duties of the firſt and ſecond Table. Now, on the Love of God and of our 
Neighbour hang all the Law and the Prophets, That theſe therefore ſhould 
not be able at the ſame time to ſupport a Reaſonabl? Worſhip, when, to all 
this Ao 0,aic En. orcement of the Bene that Gad 15, it is added, that he 1 is an 


TE: exact 
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exact Rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him, would be a very hard Caſe 
indeed; eſpecially if we conſider, that, to our corrupt Nature, it is not 
the immeaſurable Reward at Diſtance, but that which 1s preſent, and un- 


derſtood by us, that moſt forcibly attracts us. And this it was, which the 
Law of Moſes held out. | 


In a Word then, fince pure Virtue, under which Tei I compriſe Piety 


and Morality, conſiſts. in acting agreeably to thoſe Relations in which we 


ſtand to all Beings whatſoever ;. is it poſſible there can be any more forcible 


Inducement to our reaſonable Nature for the Practice of it, than that which: 


is propoſed by the Law of Moſes, namely, that God commands it out of 


our Love and Fear and Duty towards him? Or any more forcible Induce- 


ment to our corrupt Nature, than that every Work ſhall receive its full. 
Recompence of Reward, through the Adminiſtration of an extraordinary: 
Providence? How then is. it poſſible that a long, or ſhort Duration, the 
| Rewards of this, or of anzther Life, ſhould in the leaſt eſſentially affect the 
Purity, or Integrity of human Virtue, ſo taught and recommended ; that 


ys. a _reaſmable Wer ſhip, in the Spirit of Piety, and. Truth of Morality ? 


Io ſuppoſe that Virtue: cannot be pure and perfect but when forced upon . 
Men by the Immenſity of Puniſhment, 1s: having no. better an Idea of it 8 


than the Pagan Slave in the Poet, 


Sum bonus ac frugi : . renuit negitatque Sabel. 


” 1 in the ordixary Didribution' of Things, where the Rewards and | 
: Puniſhments of Religion lie at diſtance, I believe nothing leſs than the 


| Promiſes and Terrors of the Chriſtian would be, generally, ſufficient to 


ſupport the Practice it enjoins. But here too, it is till the Love and Fear 
of God, not of Reward and Puniſhment, that are held out to us, to perfect N 
and ſublime our Virtue; though the others likewiſe be laid before us to 


raiſe and quicken it. 


But here, let me not be again e as I have been once 


already, by this ſuper- ſubtile Examiner. 1 deny indeed that the Want of 
a future State in the Jewiſh Religion, under an eo: traordinary Providence, 
could at all affect the Truth and Purity of human Virtue, as there founded L 
and enforced: Yet, at the ſame time, I am very far from denying but 


8 that other Things did binder that Religion from being perfect. Nay. 1 


my Addreſs to the Jews, 4 prefixed to the ſevond Volume of The Pivina 5 


* Ded. to the Jews, p. Wi. —In the preſent Edition, fce vol. l. p. E 
Tegation, 
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Lepation,. I have ſhewn what theſe Things were: As, firſt, he whole Turn 
of their Ritual Law: And, ſecondly, the Want of a ſuture State under the 
ordinary and common Providence of Mankind. For I am there applying, 
to. theſe miſtaken People, a View of Mz/ſes's Religion as it appears under 
their preſent Condition, in order to convince them of the Neceſſity of hav- 
ing its Imperfection ſupplied by the Religion of Feſus; in which, I ſup- 
poſe, all Chriſtians are agreed. At leaſt, as many as are out of the 
thick Darkneſs of Controverſy will ſee theſe to be very different and diſ- 
tinct Pofitions. The one ſaying, that their Virtue might be pure and per- 
fect, during the Times of an extraordinary Providence, for any thing that 
the Ignorance of a future State could affect to the contrary. The other, 
that a Religion without a future State, on the Suppoſi ition of its belbg to 
ſerve for all Times, muſt be very imperfect. 

1 might now expect, after ſo full a Confutation of this erroneous Opi- 
nion, concerning the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip, that our Examiner 
ſhould bluſh for his Raſhneſs in afferting, that the Ignorance of the Jews con- : 
cerning a future State is a Disc RACE to” Revelation. An Expreſſion, which, 
were there but a Chance of his being wrong, a ſober Divine would care- 
fully have avoided; as altogether unſuitable to that Reverence we owe to 

God, while meaſuring his tremendous Providence by our ſcanty and un- 
certain Ideas of fit and right. I might ſay, indeed, that the Jetus“ Igno- : 
rance of a future State was a Truth of /o high Importance, that, from thence, 

could be demonſtrated the Divinity of their Diſpenſation; and, I preſume, : 
without Offence to any ſober Man ; | becauſe, if I were miſtaken, no Injury 

was done to Revelation; I left it whole and entire, juſt as I took it up. 
But ſhould the Examiner be miſtaken, his calling this Ignorance a Dis- 
ACE ro REVELATION would be affording ſuch an Handle to the Enemies | 
of Religion to blaſpheme, as he ſhould tremble to think of. 5 
But, if I know him well, he is not a Writer of Retraftations. Licbis 3 
another Reaſon for calling it a Diſgrace to Revelation. For, It ſhuts up (he 


ſays) God's own choſen People from a future State, while by the Directions of _ 
. Providence all the World beſides were permitted to have the Benefit of it. 


And now, good People, you have it all: And if this will not move you, 
why The Author of The Divine Lau, for any thing 1 ſee, may 
£0 . 

This ſecond Progofiticn- we ſee is, that in the Caſe 3 66 all the 
40 Pagan World were by the divine Providence permitted to _ a Benefit 
# Page XXiii. (Vol. U. p- 276.) 


c which 
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& which was denied to the Jews.” Examining the Predicate of this Pro- 
poſition, we ſhall firſt confider the PERMIssiox, and then the BEN E- 
FIT. 
All the World beſides, ſays he, were permitted ——By what Inſtrument ? 
By the Uſe of their Reaſon.— And had not the Jews the Uſe of theirs? 
Not the free Uſe: For their Prophet delivering to them, from God, a new 
Law and Religion, in which the Doctrine of a future State was not found, 
this would naturally lead them to conclude againſt it, — What, in Defiance 
of all the Deductions of Reaſon, which, from God's demonſtrable Attri- 
| butes of Goodneſs and Juſtice, made the Pagan World conclude, that, as 
moral Good and Evil had not their Retribution here, they would have it 
hereafter ? Yes indeed, fo we find it was. — Strange! that this Moſes ſhould 
have ſuch an Influence over a People's Underſtanding! Why, if you will 
have it, he promiſed that Good and Evil ſhould have their Retribution 
Bere. — Ay, now the Secret is out. Well, indeed, might this out them vp. 
from looking further; eſpecially if (as you pretend to believe) he not only 
: promiſed, but performed, likewiſe. See then to what this PerMis%iON 
amounts, ſo invidiouſſy urged, not againſt me, for that is nothing, but 
againſt the Scriptures of God. Juſt to thus much, © T hat all the World 
« bfides were permitted. to find out, by Reaſon, what his own choſen Peo- 
N ple were taught, by the practical Demonſtration of an extraordinary Pro- 
«eq idence; | namely, that God would act with Juſtice and Goodneſs towards 
« Man.” | 
Came v we now to the Benefit. The Benefit of the Dodirins of ; a 1 5 
State is twofold, To Society as ſuch, as it is a Curb to Yice by ſupporting, 


the Belief of a Providence, under the unequal Diſtribution of Things: 


And to Religion as ſuch, as it is an Incentive to Virtue, by ſhewing the Rate 
| ſet upon it. The Doctrine of a future State, in the Pagan World, af- 
forded indeed that Benefit to Society: But then, that Benefit the Jewiſh State 
did not want, as being under an equal Diſtribution of Things. Benefit to 
Religion, their Do#rine of a future State afforded none. It was over-run 
with Superſtitions ; and generally gave the Rewards of another Life, not to 
: moral but to ritual Obſervances. And when not ſo, as in the open teach- 


ing of the Myſteries, yer even there the ſevereſt Puniſhments in the Pagan 


Hell were allotted to the A. heiſts, or the Rejectors of the vulga: Pehbeiſm | He 
which, not only utterly depraved Religion, but riveted Men in its De pra- 
vity. So char, in the Senſe of our Examiner (who 1 is here ſpeaking of the 
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Benefit of a future State to Religion, as ſuch), this future State of all the 
World beſides was indeed no Benefit at all. But he will ſay, I have ſhewn, 
that the an, of the Myſteries removed theſe Errors. 1t is true, I have. 
But, at the ſame time, likewiſe, that theſe were revealed to very few. 


And, to ſet Matters even, has not he ſhewn from Biſhop Bull é, that the 
 bidden Myſteries of the Law were opened to fit Hearers, wherever they were 
found ? though, from the total Silence of a future State, in the old Jewiſh 


Hiſtory, I ſuſpect, theſe were ſtill fewer. Which Opinion I will be ready 


to retra&t, when he ſhall ſhew me, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, as plain Inti- 


mations of a future State, amongſt the hidden Myſteries of the Lam, as I have 


 thewn him in the Grecian, of the Doctrine of the Unity, and the Detection 
of vulgar Polytheiſm amongſt the Myſteries of Paganiſm. But had a future 
State afforded the Pagans never ſo much Benefit to Religion as ſuch: Yet 
neither this did the Jewiſh People want, and for the ſame Reaſon as above, 


becauſe they were under an extraordinary Providence. And now let us ſee 


to what the BENEFIT amounts. 


The Pagans had a future State to ſupport their Sete and Religion. 5 
But then, ſo circumftanced, that It was of Service to DE. only, al- 
though both wanted it. : 
'T he Jews had no future State to ſupport their Society and Religion, 
But then, neither wanted . | 


And now, I pray you, on which Side lies the Balance of the Benefit: 1 We 
commonly hear it ſaid, that ſeeing i is believing : but I ſuſpect our Examiner | 


has been impoſed on by a very different Aphoriſm, as abſurd in the T bought 
as the other is in the Expreſſion, that believing his having a Principle not 
unworthy of his School. Elſe how comes he to place ſo great a Benefit in 
the Point in Queſtion, if he did not ſuppoſe that the Jour” want of the Nec- 
 trine deprived them of the Thing ? 


But have I not been reckoning all this Time hou: my Hoſt, vhils * 


1 argued againſt theſe ſilly Prejudices, upon the Confeſſion of an extraordinary 
Providence? For, diſputing here with Chriſtian Men, I have ſuppoſed that 


they believed ſuch a Diſpenſation. And prudent was it in me ſo to do. 


For had 1 been called upon to prove my Suppoſition, 1 do not know whether 


what I could ſay would have ſatisfied the judicious Reader, who had ob- | 


ſerved that all the Arguments they uſe againſt me receive the little Force 


* Page | 123, Þ 
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they have on a contrary Suppoſition, And even this private Letter-writer, 
one of the moſt candid of his kind, had till a Reaſon in reſerve, to prove 
why the Promiſe of Life, in his favourite Text of Leviticus, muſt needs 
mean eternal Life, and not temporal only, which looks very much that way; 
it is, becauſe the beſt Men (he ſays) were often cut M in the mid/t of their 
Days, and frequently ſuffered greater Adverſities than the moſt prefiigate Sinners, 

Who now that had even a Mind to let us ſee he believed nothing of the 
Matter, could have expreſſed his Meaning in ſtronger or more fignificant 
Terms? I am not aſhamed to confeſs I read my Bible; and believed what 
it told me of this extraordinay Providence ; and, in the Simplicity of my 
Heart, would needs try if I could make the Deiſt believe too. I found it 
was this that moſt revolted him: and therefore undertook to prove, from 
the very Conſtitution of their Oeconomy, that the Repreſentation muſt needs 
be true, and ſo, while I was removing his Otjefions to Revelation, give 
him a Demonſtration of its Truth, In the mean time, I little ſuſpected that 
a Set of Men, who call themſelves Believers, would, for the Sake only of 
- combating the Medium of my Demonſtration, ever venture to call in Queſ- | 


tion that very Fact for which I was contending with their Adverſaries; z and 


in a way their Adverſaries (except it were perhaps Spinoſa and his Man 
Toland) had never attempted, namely, by a virtual Denial of the Repre- 
ſentation. If this was to be conteſted me, I could have wiſhed, for the 
Honour of Revelation, it had been done by the profeſſed Enemies of it: 
And then I could have expoſed their Prevarication without much Regret. 
As it is, I rather chuſe to draw a Veil over this Infirmity of the Fiſh; AND 
' WAIT FOR R the Renewal of a right Spirit within them. 
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HE two SUBJECTS here debated will deſerve the Attention 
of every ſerious Believer ; eſpecially, thoſe of my own Or- 
der. For the Sake of ſuch, I ſhall juſt hazard a few Obſervations, 
which 1 thought rather too good to be thrown away upon thoſe 
| whom the following Sheets more immediately concerned. 


I. The Reader finds here, what the Learned Dr. Seebbing has 

been able to object to my Interpretation of the COMMAND To ABRA“- 

HAM : Which, I preſume, when fairly attended to, will be no 

light Confirmation of its Truth. But, as J have no Notions to ad- 
vance, not founded in a ſincere Deſire to demonſtrate the Divinity _ 

of our Holy Religion, I would by no means take the Advantage of 

a weak Adverſary, to recommend them to the public Acceptance. 

1 hold it not honeſt, therefore, to conceal an Objection to my In- 
terpretation, by far more plauſible than any that zealous Gentleman : 
has urged againſt it; which is This, That it is difficult to con- 

* ceive how a Circumſtance of ſo much Importance to Revelation, ; 

as the removing one of the ſtrongeſt. infidel Objections againſt its 
« Truth, and. proving a real Connexion between the two Diſpen- 
« (ations of it, ſhould never be clearly explained and inſiſted on by 
„the Writers ofthe New Teſtament, though the Hiſtorian of the 
« Old might have had ſufficient Reaſons for concealing it.” To 

which J beg Leave to reply, that it is very certain, that. many: 

Truths of great importance, for the Support of Religion againſt | 

Intidelity,, 
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Infidelity, were taught by Jeſus to his Diſciples (amongſt which, I 


reckon this Interpretation to be one) which never came down, by 
their Conveyance, to the Church. But being, by the Aſſiſtance of 
God's Holy Spirit, diſcoverable by thoſe who devote themſelves to 
the Study of the Scriptures with a pure Mind, have, for the wiſe 
Ends of Providence, inſcrutable to us, been left for the Induſtry 
of Man to find out, that, as occaſion required, every Age might 
ſupply new Evidence of God's Truth, to put 10 Silence the Ignorance 
of jool;ſþ Men: And that, in proportion as the Power of Darkneſs 
thickened, ſo might the Splendour of the Goſpel light ; ; that Light 
which was ordained, at laſt, entirely to diſperſe it. In ſupport of 
What is here ſaid, I beg the Reader to reflect on what is told us by 
the Evangeliſt, of the Converſation between Feſus (after his Reſur- 
rection) and the two Diſciples j Journeying to Emmaus; where their 
Maſter ſays unto them, O Fools, and flow of Heart to believe all that 
the Prophets have ſpoken! Ougbt not Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe 
Things, and to enter into his Glory 5 Aud beginning at Moss, and 
EY. the Prophets, he expounded unto them the Things concerning him- -” 
elf. *. Now who can doubt, but that many Things were here re- 
vealed, which would have greatly contributed to the Demonſtration : 
of the Goſpel Truth? Yet hath it pleaſed Providence that this 
Diſcourſe ſhould never be recorded. But that the Apoſtles uſed, 
and made a good uſe too, of thoſe InſtruQions, we have the plaineſt 3 
Evidence from their amazing Succeſs in the Converſion of the 
World, by this Application of the Writings « of Moſes and the Pro- 
phets. And if I be not greatly deceived, amongſt Truths inforced 
dn thoſe Occaſions, that, which I preſume to have diſcovered in the 
Command to Abraham, was not forgotten. Let the unprejudiced 
1 „„ Reader judge. St. Paul, making his Apology before King Agrippa, nn 
= - > -- -. revapitulates: his Defence in theſe Words: Having therefore obtained ; - 
4 3 Help of God, I continue unto this Day witneſſi ing both to ſmall and great, 
fins none other T. r than W WHICH the . and Moss, 


"es ns : 
o 


* st. Lake, chap, x xiv, ver. 2b, 27. „ 
D 
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DID SAY SHOULD COME : that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould 
be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the Dead *. The Greek is rather 
| ſtronger, in predicating this Circumſtance of Moſes— av Te 0 ge- 
. EAZAmoay pENACYeov l eο KAI MQEHE. Now where, let 
me aſk, in all his Writings, except in the Command to Abraham, is 
there the leaſt Trace of any ſuch Circumſtance, as that Chrift ſhould 
fu Ni, and that he ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the Dead? 
Or in that Command either, if not | underſtood 9 to our 

| Interpretation? 

But further, as the Apoſtles did not convey ſeveral Hthuftrious 7 
Truths taught them by their Maſter to the Churches which they 
founded: So neither (and doubtleſs for the ſame wiſe Ends of Pro- 
vidence) did the Churches convey down to Poſterity ſeveral Truths 
revealed to them by the Apoſtles. An Inſtance of which we have 
in St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to the 7 heſſalomans, where, ſpeaking of 
 Anti=Chri/ , or the Man of Sin, he reminds the Church of what it 
== was he told them yet Jett or hindered his Coming. — Remember ye. 


not, that, when I was yet with you, 1 told you theſe things? And 


now you know what wwithboldeth that he might be revealed in his Time. 
But the Knowledge of this /ett or hindrance the Church of God 
bath long loſt, And yet it 1s a Matter of very high Concernment. 
I have ever thought, the Propheſies relating to Antichriſt, inter- 
ſperſed up and down the New and Old Teſtament, the moſt con- 
vincing Proof of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion that any moral 2 
Matter is capable of receiving. That a Roman Power is meant, is 

ſo exceeding evident, that it is that Point in which all Parties are 
agreed, But to fix it to the individual Power (a Determination 
highly intereſting both the Truth and Purity of Religion) it muſt 


firſt be known whether the Power ſpoken of be Civil or Ecelſiaſti- 


cal. Proteſtants, in general, think they ſee all the Marks of the 
latter. The Catholics, as they are called, contend of Neceſſity for 
: the former: And t they have many” great” Names even n among us on 


» Ade, Chap. XxVi, ver. 22, 23. 


their 
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their Side (by what odd Concurrence of Circumſtances, may be con- 
fidered in another Place). This has long embarraſſed a Queſtion, on 
the right Determination of which alone, I am fully perſuaded, one 
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might reſt the whole Truth of the Chriſtian Cauſe. Now the = oY 3 
Knowledge of what it was that /ez7 or hindered the Appearance of Y 


Antichriſt, which St Paul communicated to the Church of Theſſa- 
| tonica, would at once determine the Queſtion. But this is the State 
in which it hath pleaſed Providence to place the Church of Chryft : 


With abundant Evidence to ſupport itſelf againſt Infidelity ; yet ſo — 2 
much left to be diſcovered as may rightly exerciſe the Faith and | 
Induſtry of all humble and ſober Adorers of the Croſs. Which Þ 1 


however ſhews it was not the Intent of Providence that one of theſe 
' Virtues ſhould thrive at the Expence of the other. Therefore when 
my learned Adverſary *, in order, I will believe, to advance Chriſ- 
tian Faith, would diſcourage Chriſtian Induſtry, by calumniating, 
and rendering ſuſpected, what he 1 is pleaſed to call ExyERIMENTS iu 
Religion, it 1s, I am afraid, at beſt, but a Zeal without Knowledge. 
Indeed, if Men will come to this Study with unwaſhed Hands, that 
- without a due Reverence of the Dignity of theſe ſacred Volumes; 
or, what 1 is as ill in the other extreme, with unpurged Heads, that 
is, ſtuffed full of Syſtems, or made giddy by Enthuſiaſm, it is not 
unreaſonable to expect the Succeſs which Dr. Stebbing pretends to 
have obſerved. But then, let him keep his Advice tor thoſe whom 
it Concerns. 


11 The other Subject debated in this Pamphlet is of the Tuzo- 
CRACY of the Fews. Having undertaken to prove the Divinity of 
the Moſaic Religion from the actual Adminiſtration of an extraor- 
1 dinary Providence over that State in general, and over private Men 
in particular, by the Medium of the Omiſſion of a fature State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments in their Oeconomy ; what I had to do 
was to ſhew from Scripture, that ſuch a Diſpenſation of Providence 
was there repreſented to have been adminiſtered. This I did two 
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Ways, from the Nature of the thing; and from the expreſs Words 
of Scripture. Under the firſt Head, I ſhewed “ that, from the 
Nature of a Theocracy, it neceſſarily followed, by as plain an In- 
duction as that Protection follows Obedience to the Civil Magiſ- 
trate, that there muſt be an extraordinary Providence over the State 
in general, and over all the Members of it in particular. And that 
though a Theocracy were only pretended, yet, if the Inſtitutor of 
it knew the meaning of his own Contrivance, he muſt, of courſe, 
pretend 7h1s extraordinary Providence likewiſe. In ſupport of which 
laſt Obſervation J have ſhewn ®, in the ſecond Place, that ſuch a 
Diſpenſation of Providence is actually, and in expreſs Words of 
Scripture, ſaid to be adminiſtered. After this, what has an Un- 
believer to do (for it is hard to think how any other ſhould have : 
any thing to do in it) who would invalidate this Repreſentation, but 
either to deny that the Few: Form of Government was Theocrati- 
cal, and, by that means, endeavour to deprive me of the A of my 


> Proofs, from the Nature of the thing: Or to allow this pretended 


 Theocracy, yet ſhew from Pact, by Scripture Hiſtory, that ſuch a 
Diſpenſation of Providence was not adminiſtered; which would 15 
ſubvert both my Proofs. And this ſure none but an Unbeliever 

could deliberately do, becauſe it argues Mo gſes of Impoſture. For 

if an extraordinary Providence to the State and to Particulars neceſ- 
farily follows a Theocracy, and yet ſuch a Providence was not ac- 
tuyally adminiſtered, then this Theocracy was not real, but pre- 


tended only. Now Dr. Sykes has undertaken to prove that the ex- 


traordinary Diſpenſation of Providence did not extend to particu- 
lars. In this I blame him not. Every Man muſt think for him- 

ſelf; and the Objection is fairly urged. But what creates my £ 
Wonder is, that when, contrary to common Senſe and common 

N Scripture, he pretends to admit an extraordinary Providence to the 

State in C onſequence of a T heocracy, while he oppoſes that to parti- 

culars, he ſhould yet think to paſs upon his Reader for an Advocate 
of the Bible. If he ſees the thing in the Light here ſtated, what an 


* Both in The Divine Fan and in this Pamphlet. 
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Opinion 11 he have of the Public? If he ſees it not, what an 


Opinion muſt the Public have of him? But let him debate this 
Point with himſelf at leiſure. All the Advantage I have taken of 


his bad Reaſoning is not to diſcover, nor conſequently to diſcredit, 


his Opinions; but merely to ſupport my own. 


III. In the laſt Place, it may be permitted me to obſerve, that 


theſe two learned Doctors, who imagine, that all the Time they 


have been writing againſt me, they were oppoſing the Concluſion of 
De Divine Legation, have, indeed, allowed all I wanted to make my 
Argument demonſtrative : Dr. Stebbing, by owning that Moſes did 
not teach, nor had it in Commiſſion to teach, a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ; and Dr. Sykes, by owning that an extraordinary 
Providence was adminiſtered over the Jewiſh State and People in gene- 
e be aſked then why I would clog my Argument, by in- 
ſiſting on 7he Fexwiſh People's Ignorance in general of a future State, and 
the Adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence to particulars ; CT: 
reply, it was on the ſame Principle that Moſes clogged his Inſtitution | 


with a *; heocracy. He did it in Obedience to the Divine Command; 


and I, out of my Obſervance to Truth. But had he been of that 

| Species of Lawgivers | in which Dr. Sykes ſeems to rank him, J con- : 

| clude he would not have unneceſſarily inſtituted a form of Govern- 
ment that muſt, at every ſtep, have detected his Impoſture. And 
had I wrote to advance my own Notions, the equitable Reader will 

conclude I ſhould never have Bren ſo many needleſs Provocations to 


this teſty Race of ANSWERERS, | 


n: 14, 1745. 
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H E Burig Reader of the many prey various Anfiverers of 
the Divine Legation (if any ſuch there be) cannot chuſe but 
ſmile to ſee them ſo unanimouſly concur in repreſenting me as 
deſperately enamoured of Controverſy, and reſolute and determined 
for the laſt Word; eſpecially, when it is obſerved, that, of Ten 
or Twelve very ſizable Books, written againſt | it, I have taken no- 
: tice of a ſmall part only of Two or Three. What their Motives 
were, in this repreſentation, | is neither worth mine, nor the Rea- 


der's while, to conjecture. The plain fact is, I would willingly 5 


avoid all controverſy, ſo far as 18 conſiſtent with a regard to the 
Public; to which I have thought fit to appeal; and, to which, 
conſequently, I have given a kind of right to expect, either an Au- 
ſwer to all material Objections, or a Confeſſion of their Force. 


D d d 2 | . 
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For ſuch as theſe I have ſtill waited ; and now. find I am likely 


to wait. In the mean time, I muſt either be filent, or take up 
with what Fortune ſends. And who could be long undetermined ? 
For he muſt be very fond of Controverſy indeed, who would 


think of entering into a ſerious Diſpute, either with Him, who 


holds That natural Religion bas not, and yet the Law of Moſes has, 


the San#tion of a future State of Rewards and. Puniſhments* : Or 


with that oer, who cannot ſee, and therefore, with a modeſt Bold- 
neſs peculiar to the blind, affirms “ there is not the leaſt connexion 


a between the two propoſitions, an extraordinary Providence and the 
66 Om N lon of a Joy State +. With the lame Wirknelt of Sight, 


1 make 


* An Eſſay on the Nature and Obligations of virtue, by TL. Ruthesforth, B. D. 
; Fellow of St. John's College in Cambridge, and of the Royal Society. Cambridge. 

© + The Belief of a future State proved to be a fundamental Article of the Religion of 
the Hebrews, &c. By John Jackſon, Rector of Roſington, &c. London. —p. 64. Where 


the Reader will ſee, that all his Objections, even to the very Blunders, have been ob- 
viated or anſwered by me long ago. An Inſtance of this, as it now happens to lye be- 


fore me, will not be unentertaining. 


« As a Future State (lays he) may be demon- 


ſtrably deduced from Principles wi natural Reaſon, 80 1 Is CONTAINED in the Pro- / 
*© poſition laid down by St. Paul, He that cometh to God (as a Worſhipper of him) : uſt L 
. gelieve that he is, and that he is a  Rewarder of thoſe who diligently ſeek him, Heb. x 677: 
p. 9. His Argument requires him to mean neceſſarily con'ained, But before that can be 
ſhewn, it muſt be proved that God canner, in this World, reward thoſe who diligently 

feek tim; And he who ſhould go about to prove that, would go near to contradict all 


which Moſes has faid, in the Sanction of his Law, that God not only could, but 


*© avould, reward thoſe, in this World, who diligently ſeek him.” But St. Paul knew 
what he ſaid, though this Man. does not, He knew the Propoſition did not neceſſarily, 


: but might, or might not, contain a future State, juſt as the Writer applied it: And 


he delivered it accordingly, Firſt, As he was an exa& Reaſoner, Becauſe the ſupport. : 
of Religion depends not on Rewards here or hereafter ; but on the equal Diſtribution of 
them, whereſoever they are conferred. | Secondly, he was a pertinent Reaſoner, becauſe 
he would include the Sanction of the Mo aic as well as Chriftian Religion; the firſt of : 
© which (as he tells us elſewhere) had the Promiſe of the Life that now is; the other, of 
that oy is to come. This Blunder, as the Reader may remember, was expoſed in the | 
| firſt Part of theſe Remarks, p. 371. But J would recommend Mr, Jackſon's whole 
Pamphlet to his Peruſal as a Specimen of that illuſtrious Band, in which he has thought 


fit 
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J make no doubt he would affirm, that there is not the leaſt Connec- 


tion between the old Engliſo Honour, and the long Omiſſion of a 


Qualification Law for Members of the Houſe of Commons : And 
is therefore to be referred to the Claſs of thoſe whom I ſend for 
an Anſwer, to the Story of Bertrand and his Reading Glaſles. 


But when, at preſent, no urgent Occaſion drove me to trouble 
the Reader in my own Vindication, an inviting Opportunity offered 


itſelf, of revenging Letters in general, on their very worſt and 
moſt relentleſs Enemy, the ANSWERER BY PROFESSION. Of whoſe 
Trade happening to ſpeak with the Contempt that it deſerves, I 


was accuſed by the dull Malice of theſe Anfwerers themſelves to 
mean the Gentlemen of the long-Robe ; the moſt learned as well as 


uſeful Body in the State; and, by far, the moſt capable Part of 


that Public to whoſe Lay- judgment I had appealed : The only Men 
who ſpeak Senſe concerning MORAL OBLIGATION, and the beſt 


Judges of Truth, by their Knowledge of Mok AL Evipence : 


Their habitual Acquaintance with its Nature and with the propor. 
tioned W eight accompanying every varying Degree of Probability, 
(a Knowledge where Reaſon is in its Sovereignty) qualifying them 
to determine in all clear Queſtions of Religion. But as the plaineſt | 
Deſcription could not ſecure me againſt ſo ridiculous a Calumny ; 
it may be proper to preſent the Reader with the Originals them 


felves. Two of which, Fortune hath juſt thrown into my Hands; 


and two the moſt curious of their kind. They had been Anfewerers 
from their early Youth; and, as the Heads of oppoſite Parties, 
never yet a in any one thing but in Writing e the 


| 4 fit to inliſt; Hd which: 3 Oy" ſes been 1 without this Anſwerer Swat; 
who has all his Life long oppoſed himſelf to whatever received the Public Approbation : | 
And after having written againſt the Inquiry. into the Nature of the Human Soul, does me i 
too much Honour to be entirely overlooked. Which however, it is probable he had 
been, but for theſe Words i in his T:#le Page,. The Doctrine of the ancient Phil 7 pphers 8 

: cerning a future State ſhewn fo be conſiſtent <vith Reaſon. A vile Inſinuation! ! Intimating 

that I had written nnn againſt the Reaſonableneſs of that Doctrine. b I 


Divine 
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Drvine Legation. Here they went to work as Brethren : and, in- 


deed, not without Reaſon: The Book was manifeſtly calculated to 
ſpoil their Trade. 


Theſe Reverend Veterans, whom one may, not improperly, call 
Wardens of the Company, had both, as We ſay, trod the ſame Path 


to Glory, 
Ile pedum melior motu — 
Hic membris et mole valens - — 


and ſtuck themſelves to the Fortnnes. and Principles af two hits 
great Men, to whom, the preſent happy Eſtabliſhment is exceed- 
ingly indebted; to the One, for his ſupport of our Religious Conſti- 


tution; to the Other, for that of our Civil. In the Proſecution of 


which Services, juſt Reaſons of Church and State had drawn 
them into different Ways of thinking and engaged in a very 


warm Controverſy, where the Intereſts | of both were e capitally 


: concerned. 


Into this famous Diſpute, without any other Preparation than a 
willing Mind, and a ſtrong Defire to be doing, our two Squires- 
Errant would. needs thruſt themſelves, to bear the Wallet, for 
| Salve and Lint, and the Balſam of Fierabras : Where they battled 
it, unaſked, with the broken Launces, that fell on each ſide, from 


the conflict of their Maſters. But let not the Reader imagine theſe 
were only Things they picked up in the Combat. For, though 
the Diſpute was, whether a pure Virgin Church ſhould be given up 


to the polluted and prophane Embraces of old Civil Policy ; yet our 
Squires, like honeſt Sancho Pancha at the Marriage-feaſt of the fair 
Nuiteria, agreed not to quarrel with the Scum of good Camacho 3 
Kitchen. In a word, not to diſhonour them by Compariſons, like 


Homer # Heroes, they did their Work, and din'd. 


5 But now that both have been ſo much luckier than Men gene- 
rally are after a drawn- battle, one would i imagine they ſhould have 


been glad to give the poor remainder of their Lives a little Reſt ; 
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and not go out again ſeeking Adventures, where nothing was to. 
be expected but dry Blows. For the golden Days of Controverſy 
had been long over. Here was no Church to be defended but that 
of Moſes ; which would hardly bear its own Charges. A Jewiſh 


Theocracy was a barren Field, compared to an Engliſo Eſtabliſh- 


ment; and a Conflict in thoſe quarters was like a Battle in Fairy- 


land, which affords no Spoils but in Deſcription. The ſage Sancho 
might, here again, have been their Example, who was glad at 


| laſt, even unknighted, to retire with the moderate ö of. 
N Bill of exchange for three Aſſes. But, 


„Our Beavor' d Knights, who bear upon their Shield 
« Three Steeples argent in a ſable Field, . 


are till reſtleſs and unſatisfied, and aſpiring ; after the Gor.ve Hxl- 
MET OF MAMBRINO. 5 155 
Since therefore they have thought fit once more to entertain the 
Public, I will do my part that they loſe not the laſt and only re- 
ward yet unpaid them, a Ceremonial and ſolemn Plaudite: that 
the Poſterity of thoſe whom they ſo well entertained ! in the laſt 
Age, may underſtand what good Judges their Fathers were of 
Merit. For Merit they laid claim to; and this ſearch after Adven- ; 
- tures, they called a ſearch after Truth, For the eaſieſt of all things : 
is to give a good Name; as the bardelt; is to deſerve one. Thus, 
(in the manner of theſe Moderators between Truth and Fal ſehood) 
the Toy-MAN oF BATH, with great Solemnity of Face informs you, 
that he is a Factor between the Poor and the Rich. Not that this 
= Importance would be much amiſs, if it ſtopt rhere; as affording 
others (who take the thing right, in the ſenſe of making the moſt of 
both). a very innocent occaſion of mirth: But the miſchief is, lt 
— apt to give them wrong Notions of themſelves: And the An- : 
 fwverer begins to think himſelf a Servant of Truth; 3 and the Toy- 


man, an uſeful Member in the State. 
But I ſhould be very unjuſt to my own Outer, did I ſuffer the 


Reader to remain under a wrong Impreſſion, as if theſe were the 


uſual. 
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uſual ways of riſing to the Honours of the Gown. I have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing, in the number of my Friends, many who have 
made their Fortune by ſupporting the Dignity of Scholars, and 
preſerving the Integrity of Churchmen. And it is with high Sa- 
tisfaction I can take this occaſion of doing Juſtice to the Merit of 
two of them in particular, who have both greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves, in the common Service of Religion, againſt Libertiniſm and 


Infidelity. In which, the one has ſo employed his great talents of 
Reaſoning, and profound Knowledge in true Philoſophy ; and the 


other, his familiar Acquaintance with Antiquity, and his exact and 
critical Skill in the Languages; as to do all that can, in theſe 


Times, be expected from the ableſt Servants of Truth, to put In- 


fidelity to ſilence: While at the ſame time, to approve their own. 
Sincerity, they have been ſo far from looking with a jealous or ſuſ- 
picious Eye on others engaged with them in the ſame Service, that 
it was with Pleaſure they ſaw new Lights attempted to be ſtruck 
out for its ſupport; and with Readineſs that they lent their beſt 
Aſſiſtance to put them in a way of being fairly conſidered, I 
need not tell the Reader, that in this Account I pay a very ſparing 1 
Tribute to the Merit of the N Deans of Cir; ben and 


| i "mw" 
R E M A R ©. » 


BUT it is now time our Heroes ſhould ks for 8 


The Examiner my ſecond Propoſition leads the way: Who, at the 
time of writing my Appendix to the firſt part of theſe Remarks, 1 
had not the leaſt conception to be Dr. Stebbing. And when after- _ 

Wards I found the Pamphlet generally given to him, 1 had ſtill 
one very particular Reaſon not to credit the Report. But when 

bn (on the beſt Information) I could no longer doubt of the Author, 

I ſent him Word, that, if he would own his Book, I would | 
give it A full Anſwer. He deſired to be excuſed: And ſill hides g 


* Dr. John Conybear and Dr. Zach Pearce. 
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his WY ſo that we muſt try to catch this Eel of Controverſy 
by the Tail; the only part which ſticks out of the Mud ; more 
dirty indeed than ſlippery ; and ſtill more weak than dirty: as 
paſſing through a Trap where he was forced, at every Step, to leave 
part of his Skin, that is, his Syſtem “, behind him. His Appendix 
therefore, the part yet untouched, ſhall be the Subject of our fol- 
lowing Remarks : It is intituled, Conſiderations on the Command to 
offer up his Son. In this he oppoſes an Explanation, which, if 
true, will be owned by all to be of the higheſt Service to Religion. 
I hall therefore beg leave to e and re- examine it Paragraph * 
Paragraph. 
By which | it will be ſeen, that, as Cicero tio of Pelleius the Epi 
curean, He fears nothing ſo much as to appear to the Reader to 
« doubt of any thing :!“ And hopes nothing ſo much as that the 
Reader will never doubt of him. Hence it is, that he, all the way, 
7 boldly denies what he does not underſtand ; and prudently conceals 
what he is unable to confute. But ſoft ! before this important : 
APPENDIX ſhews itſelf, we are gradually brought on and prepared 
for its Appearance by this Inquiſitorial Sentence, which concludes 
2 his EXAMINATION. * Whether you intend (/ays he) to proceed, 
« or will ſuffer yourſelf to be wholly diverted from your Purpoſe 6 
« by Matters of another Kind, LESS SUITABLE TO YOUR CLERICAL 
« Function ; you beſt know. But give me leave to ſay, Sir, you 
are a Debtor to the Public; and I hope that in your next Volume 
<& You WILL MAKE SOME AMENDS FOR THE WRONG v0 HAVE 
* DONE TO RELIGION in this; in which, inſtead of placing Chriſ- 
« tianity upon a ſurer Bottom, You HAVE ONLY FURNISHED ou 
„ more HanDLEs To UNBELIEVERs—Do you think ſuch an 
- 206 „Image of Revelation as t this is likely to cure Unbelievers of their 
«& Prejudices, and will not rather miniſter freſh OrrENcR? I any | 
40 ching hinders this Effect, it muſt be the ABSURDITY. OF THE | 


* See my Remarks on Several Getaticnal Refledions, p. 4455 et t ſeq. 
Nil tam metuens quam ne dubitare aliqua de re videretur, 
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60 Concetr.. But Enoven of this. If the Reader kak a Mind to 
te ſee another very STRONG EXAMPLE OF THE SAME sORT or Ma- 
* 995 

And in this manner has every honeſt Man boo treated before 
me, whenever he did, or did but endeavour to ſerve Mankind. 
Harvey himſelf, who had more and much abler Examiners of the 


Abſurdity of bis Conceit than I have had of mine, ſcarce got better 
off with one Æmilius Pariſanus, a Man of great name in Italy, who 
_ wrote a complete Refutation (as he called it) of the Doctor's Argu- 
ments fer the Circulation of the Blood: A Diſcovery which appears 
to have given this 1/a//an no leſs Diſturbance than The Divine Lega- 
tion has given our Examiner,—** Quamobrem nos aliter philoſophati 
set ratiocinati de Harveii fidentia (ſays he). admirati; de clar. 
| * Londinenſis Academiz conſenſu et conſpiratione obſtupefacti, c. 
8 verum enimvero collecto ſpiritu, miſſa tandem maximæ novi- 


<« tatis admiratione, melius nobis conſulti, ad vivum Harveii allata 


0 reſecantes, ut commenticia et ficta excogitata colligentes, Propria 
« noſtra ſententia permanſimus—Semper 1 in ore atque in animo 
- « habere debemus, ut homines nos eſſe meminerimus, ea lege 
. natos, ut expoſita fortune telis omnibus et noſtra fit vita, & noſ- 
4 <« tre actiones cunctæ ſub Cenſoribus ſemper extent: Proindeque 


« PERPETUO PUGNANDUM $IT; & nunc quam maxime, quum 


pro aris et fozis atque etiam Larariis (quippe de Corde, &c.) for- 
—— Seriouſly, this was a ſad Story. The 
poor Gentleman was plainly frighted. But ſtill he laments like a 
Gentleman. Here are no Inſinuations that Harvey had ſuffered 
himſelf to be diverted by matters leſs ſuitable to his medical Function, 
while he was exploring the uſe of the venal Valves. Nor does he 
take the Liberty to tell him, that he ought to make Amends for the 
WW rong he has done 10 Phyſic; though he thought he had done a great 
deal: or that he had furniſhed out more handles for Empirics ; though 
he thought they had already too many : But he e hays the 


* Exam. of Mr. Ws ſecond Prop. p 132, I 135. 
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fault upon the reſtleſs Temper of human Nature itſelf : which will 
never ſuffer us to enjoy our old Opinions in Quiet, But our Exa- 
miner is of another Caſt. And nothing can fave you harmleſs, 
when once you have incurred the Danger of OryENCE, but the Ab- 
fardity of your Conceits : Though Offence, that fatal Enemy to Truth, 
be, of all Conceits, the moſt abſurd whenever it is taken before it be 
given. It is true, the good Æmilius comes a little to himſelf, and 
nearer to our Examiner, in the Language of his Concluſion. He 
had recovered Heart; his Victories had elated him; ; and Harvey's 
numerous Experiments upon all animal Nature afforded him as 
happy an Occaſion of Raillery, as the Diſſertations in The Divine 
Legation have given thoſe who took them for Digreſſions. Jam - 
diu (fays he) per dumeta, vepres, ſyrtes, ac ſcopulos, duxit nos 
« Harveius; diuque in ejus vivariis et piſcinis inter teſtudines, an- 
0 guillas, cochleas, ranas, bufones, et ſerpentes, vagati ſumus; 
- * omnia tamen evertimus, ejuſque perverſa veſtigia cuncta detexi- 
mus; omnia cum pulviſculo everrentes quam longiſſime ablega- 
« vimus. Que in celebrium antiquorum recentiorumgue omnium ab 
6 Harveio immerito notatorum, defenſionem dicta ſunto. Heic— 
« redeamus; ; ut quæ jam reprobata et ablegata ſunt, ratione, ſenſu, 
„ AUTOPSIA, experimentis, in veritatis gratiam fortius obſtringan- 
tur prædictæ opinionis omnia deſtruendo, et inter /e/e pugnantia 
&« ulterius oftendendo,” &c. &c. And in the ſame Strain, our 


Examiner. Who aſſures his Reader, that, if any thing can hinder 


the ill Effects which my Interpretation of the Command lo Abraham 


muſt have upon Religion, It will be his expoſing the Gy of 
the Conceit. This is confidently ſaid. But, what then? He can 


prove it. So it is to be hoped. 2 not—However let us fit give | 
| him a fair hearing. | 


«] nunc, et verbis virtutem a illude ſuperbis. * 
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IE. 


He begins with telling me, that my Account of the Command 


©« to Abrabam to offer up his Son Tſaac, has no Foundation in Truth; 
« and that in attempting to remove Objections, very well 6UARDED. 
* apainſt by the common Interpretation, I have raiſed new ones 
not to be anſwered upon mine. And of this //ays he) let the 
Reader judge *.”—Agreed—* Your Poſition then (continues he) 
„js this: That when God ſays to Abraham, Take thou thy Son, thy 
« only Son Ifaac, &c. the Cimmand is merely an Inſormation by Ac- 
ion igſtead of V, ords, of the great Sacri ifice of the Redemption of 
Mm Mankma, given at the requeſt of Abraham; who longed, impatient- 
6c iy, to ſee Chriſt's Day. The Foundation of your Theſis you lay 
ein that Scripture of St. John (c. viii. 55.) where Jeſus ſays to the 
e unbelieving Fews, Your Father Abraham rejoiced io ſee my Day, 
and he ſaw it and was glad, p. 572. As this Text is your Cor- 
* ner-ſtone, your Interpretation ought to be very ſtrongly ſupport- 5 
« ed +.” Well, as he doubts its Strength, and loves the ſolid But- 
treſs of an Authority, let him even take before we go any further, 
this old ſeaſoned one from the famous Hammond; who when he had 
= tranſlated IYGAMRTH] | 10 10% TV IEP T1 TV, by as exceeding . 
glad THAT HE MIGHT SEE my Day, proceeds to paraphraſe the Text 
in the following Words, which our Phariſaical Examiner may very 
naturally conſider as addrefſed to himſelf. And becauſe you talk fo 
much of ABRAHAM, I will now ſay of him that he, having received 
the Promiſe of the Me Naß, Gen. xi. 35. DID THEREUPON VEHE- 
MEN TLV and with great Pleaſure and Euilienoy of Mind DESIRE 
TO Look NEARER INTO IT, to ſee my coming into the WW, orld, and a 
| ReveLATION of if WAS MADE UNTO HIM, and in it of the State of 
; the Gabel, and Be was  beartily 2 al it 1. However, the force of 


5 * Conſiderations on the Command to Abraham to offer up 2 p· 137 I 38. 


f Ibid. p. 138. ; 
1 Paraph, on New Teſtament, in loc, 
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our Examiner's concluding Remark will be ſeen when he comes 
to give us the Reaſon of it in it's place. In the mean time, let me 
obſerve, that, if he will needs make this Text my Corner-fone, he 


ſhould have ſhewn it fairly as it was laid in The Drvine Legation ; 


and not have taken it out of its Cement, to make it fit for nothing 
but the blind Corner of an incoherent Pamphlet. . But it was not 
for the Credit of his Examination. to acquaint the Reader that my 


Obſervations on the Text of St. John were introduced in this 
Manner, Tf wwe conft der Abraham's s perſonal Charadter, together with 
| the Choice made of him for the Head and Origin of that Peaple, which 
God would make holy and ſe zparate to himſelf, from whence was 10 ariſe 
| the Redeemer of Mankind, the ultimate end of that Separation, Wwe 

cannot. but conclude it probable that the Knowledge of this Redeemer 
would be revealed to bim. Shall 1 hide from Abraham the thing 
which I do? ſays God, in a Matter that much leſs concerned the 

Father of the Faithful... And here in the Words of Jeſus, Abraham i 
rejoiced, Sc. we have this PROBABLE FACT made certain *, &c. 
And then I went on to prove, that by the Word Day, i in the Text, 
was meant the great Sacrifice of Chr: . But let us take it as it lies 
in our Conſiderer. Vou ſay then (continues he, addrefff ing him- 
«ſelf to the Author of The Divine Legaticn) that by the Word Day 5 
is meant the great Sacrifice of Chriſt ; which is thus proved: 
hen the figurative IWord Davy is uſed not Io expreſs in general the 
« Period of any one's Ex: Nence, but 70 denote his peculiar Office and 


66. Employment; it muſt needs ſign 7 that very Circumſtance of his 


N Life, which ig the Charatter flick of fuch Office and Employment. 8 
: « But Jeſus is. here ſpeaking of his peculiar Office and Employment, 
WY e. his Office of Redeemer. Therefore, by the Word Dax muſt 
4 needs be meant that character iftic Circumſtance of his Li ife. But that” 
„ Circumſtance Was laying it down or the Redemption of Mankind, 

« ene. by the Lord Day is meant the GREAT SACRIFICE of 


* Div. 3 Vol. U. Ed. 2. [which | is that from whence 1 make all the att. 


| Quotations ; not having the firſt Edition by * p. * Ons Vol, III. p. 371. of this 
Editions] | 
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3 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 


<: Chriſt,” p. 593 *. This is indeed my Argument, girty ſtated, 
And to that he replies. Really, Sir, I ſee no manner of Conſe- 
« quence in this reaſoning. That Chri/”s Day hath reference to 
his Office as Redeemer, I grant. The Day of Chriſt denotes the 
% Time when Chrif ſhould come, i. e. when HE ſhould come who 
Was to be ſuch by Office and Employment. But why it muſt. 
import alſo that when Chriſt came he ſhould be offered up as a 
Sacrifice, I do not in the leaſt apprehend : Becauſe I can very 
< eaſily underſtand, that Abraham might have been informed that 
«© Chriſt was to come, without being informed that he was to lay 
4 down his Life as a Sacrifice. If Abraham ſaw that a Time would 
come when one of his Seed ſhould take away the Curſe, he ſaw 
© Chrif's Day. And this I ſay he might ys whether he ſaw by 
* what Act the Curſe was taken away or not . 
The Reader ſees here, that, at firſt Sight, he would ſeem to grant 
my Premiſes,—* That Chris Day (ſays he) hath reference to the 
Office as Redeemer, I grant.“ Yet the very next Words which 
he uſes to explain it contradi& it: The Day of Chriſt denotes the 
Tims when Chriſt ſhould come. All the Senſe therefore, 'L: can 
make of the Conceſſion, when joined to the Explanation of it, 
amounts to this“ Chr ift's Day has reference to his Office : No, 
< not to his Office, but to his Time.” But he may grow clearer 
as he runs. But why it muſt import AlL so that when Chr:it came 
he ſhould be offered up as a Sacrifice, I do not in the leaſt appre- 
„ hend.“ Nor I, neither. Had 1 ſaid, that the Word Day in the 
Text, imported the Time, I could have as little apprehended as he 
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does, how that which imports Time, 1mports ALSO the hing done | in 5 


Time. Let him take this Nonſenſe, therefore, to himſelf. 'F ar- 


7 gued in a plain Manner, thus When the Word Day 1 18 uſed to 


Dos expreſs, in general, the Period of any one's Exiſtence, then it de- 


notes Time; when to expreſs his peculiar Office and Employment, 
then it denotes, not the Time, but that Circumſtance of Life cha- 


=” Confiderations, p. 138, 139. Ll: 139. I 
ns = _ raQteriſtic 


| of this great Revelation, is delivered in the Text. 
| Joiced to SEE my Day, and he sAw it, and was glad. 7 he IAH The 
Ypetpay 775 Ei, 2 EIAE. Which evidently he ves it to have been made, 

85 not — Relation in Was but by REPRESENT ATION # in Aclion. That = 
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racteriſtic of ſuch Office and Employment. Day, in the Text, is 
uſed to expreſs Chrif”s peculiar Office and Employment. There- 
fore *—But what follows is ſtill better. His want of Apprehen- 
ſion, it ſeems,. is founded in this, © That he can eaſily under- 


« ſtand, that Abraham might have been informed that Chr: % was 


« to come; without being informed that he was to lay dewn his 


Life as a Sacrifice.” Yes, and ſo could I likewiſe ; or 1 had 
never been at the pains of making the Criticiſm on the Word Day: 
Which takes all. its Force from this very Truth, that Abraham 
might have been informed of one, without the other: And, there- 
fore, to prove he was informed. of that other, J produced the Text 


in Queſtion, which afforded the Occaſion of the Criticiſm. He. 


goes on If Abraham ſaw, that a Time would come when one 
4 of his Seed ſhould take away the Curſe, he faw Chris Davy.” 
Without doubt he did. Becauſe it is agreed that Day may fignify 
either Time, or Circumſtance of Aion. But what is this to the 
; purpoſe ? The Queſtion is not whether the Word may not, inde- 
finitely, ſignify Time ; but whether it ſignifies T7 ime in this Text. 
I have ſhewn it does not. And what has he ſaid to prove it does? 
Why that it may do fo, in another Place. His whole Anſwer, 
therefore, to the Argument, we ſee, proceeds on an intire Inap- bs 
: Feen of the very Drift and Purpoſe of it. | 


ll. 


1 bad fad, That not only 4 Matter, but. the Manner, Ile vi 5 | 
-Abraham re- 


* But the Reader may Go this Truth very well inforced, from Obſervations | on | the 15 


1 Context, by a learned and ſenſible Writer, in a Pamphlet ſigned L. U. P. and intituled, 
Aletter to the Author of a late Epiſtolary Diſſertation, eee to Mr. Warburton, 
p. 38 to 41, 
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the Verb eidu is frequently uſed, in the New Teſtament, in its proper 


Signiſication, to ſee ſenſibly. But whether literally or figuratively if 
always denotes a full Intuition. That the Expreſſion was as flrong in 
the Syrian Language, uſed by Jeſus, as here, in the Greek of his 


Hiftorian ; which appears from the Reply the Jews made to him, —— 


Thou art not yet Fifty Years old, and haſt thou sEEN Abraham? 
Plainly intimating, that they underſtood the Aſertion, of Abraham's 


ſeeing Chriſt's Day, 7o be a real beholding him in Perſon. That we 


are therefore io conclude, from the Words of the Text, that the Re- 


| demption of Mankind was not only revealed to Abraham, but was re- 


vealed likewiſe by Repreſentation . This Argument our punctual 
Examiner repreſents in the following Manner. * You are not more 


« {ſucceſsful in your next Point, Abraham A to "uy *y Day, and 


« This (ay you) evidently ſhews it the Revelation] to have bein 


made not by Relation in Words, but by Repreſentation in Action 
„How ſo? The Reaſon follows. The Verb ei% is frequently u 9 in 
be New Teftament in its proper Signification to ſee ſenſi thly, — 


-In ; 
« the New Teſtament do you ay * ? Yes, Sir, and in every Ba i 


WF Book you ever read in your Life. What you SHOULD have ſaid 


_ 5% that it is ſo uſed here; and I ſuppoſe you would have faid ſo, 
„ you had known how to have proved it +.” ; 


The Reaſon follows“ (ſays he). Where? In The Divine 


Legation indeed, but not in his imperfect Quotation; which breaks 
off before he comes to my Argument. One who knew him not ſo 
well as I do, would ſuſpe& this was done to ſerve a Purpoſe. No - 
ſuch Matter: Twas all pure Innocence. He miſtook the Intre- 
Auction of my Argument for the Argument itſelf, The Argument 

itſelf, which he omits in the Quotation (aud which was all I 
wanted for the Proof of my Point), was, That the V. rb elde, he- 

ther uſed literally or figuratively, always denotes a full intuition. And 
this s Argumegts I introduced | in the following Manner, The J. erb 


* Divine Legation, Vol. I. p. 595) 596. [Vo III. p. 388. Ed, 40 “ 
1 Conſiderations, p. 1 39, 740. 
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eto is frequently uſed in the New Teflament in its proper Significa- 
tion, to ſee ſenſibly. Unluckily, as we ſay, he took this for the 
Argument itſelf, and thus corrects me for it: What you sHouLD 


« have ſaid, is, that it is ſo uſed here; and I ſuppoſe you would 
have ſaid fo, if you had known how to have proved it.” See, 
here, the true Origin both of preſcribing and divining ! His I6N0- 


RANCE of what I did ſay, leads him to tell me what I ſhould have 


ſaid; and to divine what I would have ſaid. But, what I ſaid, III 
| ſtand to, That the Verb tide always denotes a full Intuition. This 


was all I wanted from the Text; and on this Foundation, I pro- 
ceeded, in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, to prove that Abraham ſaw 


| ſenſibly. Therefore, when my Examiner takes it (as he does) for 


granted, that becauſe, in his Place, 1 had not proved that the 


Word implied to ſee ſenſi biy ; z 1 had 1 not proved it at all; he 18 a " 


. cond Time miſtaken. 


He goes on, One Thing novds-1 no Proof, which i is, that, 


« all Languages, ſeeing and knowing are frequently uſed as equiva- 
„ lent Terms *.*..-As I don't know what he means by this one 
Thing, 1 can only requite him with another, that needs as little; 
which is, that, in all Churches, ſeeing and believing are frequently 
 wſed, by Bigots, as equivalent Terms, Here's my Obſervation for 
his Obſervation; and, T think, a good deal more to the Purpoſe, | 


W. 


But our Examiner will now v ſhew, chas- ſeeing Clr ip, s Day, and : 


ſeeing the Promi iſes afar of, are one and the ſame Thing. We 
have an Inſtance ſays he} directly to the Point in hand, Heb. 
* xi. 13. Theſe all died in Faith, not having received the Pr omiſes ; 3 


© NAG pd ey 22 IAONTEZE, but having SEEN Zhem « ofar F. 


5 You will remember, Sir, that Abraham ſtands in this Catalogue, | 
N amangf the reſt; and the Apoſtle ys of them all indifferently, 2 


| *  Colid, p. 140. 
Val ——.u.— „that 
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« that they ſaw the Promiſes, 1. e. that Bleſſing which was the Sub- 
i ject of theſe Promiſes, How did they ſee them? By Repreſen- 


« tation, in Action will you fay ? I ſuppoſe not. But the Apoſtle. 
tells you how. They ſaw them by Faith, a great way off: And 
hy may not this be all that our Saviour intended? What Dif- 


e ference, in Senſe, is there between ſaying, that he ſaw the Pro- 


* miſes afar off"; and that he ſaw Chriff's Days?“ 


We have an Inſtance {ſays he) directly to the Point i in Band. 2 


Of what? Why, that the Verb cid  bgnifies the ſame in this 
Place of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews as in the Text 1 in queſtion. 
Now, there it is applied to Promiſes, ſo cannot be literal: And here 

it is applied to Day, and ſo, very well, may. Yet this he calls y 


« an inſtance directly to the Point in Hand.“ 


« You will remember, Sir {ſays he) that Mr 10 ſtands | in 
44 that Catalogue amongſt the reſt.” And you will remember, Sir, 
; ſay I, That Abraham ſtands alone in the Words of Jeſus. But your 
Logic, I ſuppoſe, concludes thus : If Abraham knew as much as 
the reſt; why, then the reſt knew as much as Abraham. Other- 
wiſe you would have obſerved, that the ſeeing the Promiſes afar 
off related to that Time of the Life of each Patriarch in which he 
performed the Act of Faith there celebrated. For the Argument 
| ſtands thus: By Faith, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, did ſo and 
ſo; yet, as illuſtrious as thoſe Acts of Faith were, they had then 
only ſeen the Promiſes afar of: Therefore you Chriſtians, Sc. 
And it is remarkable that the Acts of Faith, for which Abraham is 
here celebrated, were prior in Time to the Command to offer up his 
Son. Now, after this, what hinders our concluding, from the 
Words of Feſus, that Abraham had a ſtill more illuſtrious Manifeſ- 
tation of the Promiſe ? However, if J ſhould fail in reconciling 
Feſus and the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, let the Reader 
remember, that it is our Examiner who has ſet them at Variance. | 
And he only makes the Breach wider, where he tries to bring them 


Conſid. p. 140. 
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to a Temper. * The Apoſtle {{ays he) tells you, they ſaw the 
« Promiſes, by Faith, a great way off: And why may not this be 


e all that our Saviour intended? What Difference Id SENSE, is 


ce there between ſaying, that he ſaw the Promiſes afar off, and, 
« that he ſaw Chriſt's Day? What Difference do you aſk? Why, 
about as much as between your Sight and Ch:/ingworth's, Or as 


much as between an Object ſeen, at a Diſtance, through a Milt ; 
and one, at Hand, in broad Day-light, 


« But, be owns, that, if this was all, perhaps I ſhould tell him, 


40 that it was a very ſtrange Anſwer of the Jews, thou art not Jet 
« fifty Years old, and haſt thou ſeen Abrabam &. Hei 1s very right. 
He might be ſure I would. In anſwer therefore to this Difficul- 
ty, he goes on and ſays, „No doubt, Sir, the Jus anſwer our 
8 Saviour, as if he had ſaid, that Abraham and He were Contempo- 

« raries; in which, they anſwered very fooliſhly, as they did on 
many other Occaſions; and the Anſwer will as little agree with 

6 your Inter pretation as it does with mine, For does your Inter- 
pretation ſuppoſe that Abrabam ſaw Chrift 1 in Perſon? No; you 
4 ſay it was by Repreſentation only +. 5 


0 The Fews anſwer our Saviour as if . had ſaid; has Abraham 8 


e and he were Contemporaries.“ Do they ſo? Why then, 'tis 
plain, the Expreſſ on was as Hrong in the Syrian Language, uſed by 
| Jeſus, as in the Greek of his Hiſtorian, which was all J aimed to 


prove by it. | But « in this (/ays be) they anſwered very fooliſhly.” 


What then? Did I quote them for their Wiſdom? A little Cn 
mon- ſenſe was all I wanted of them: And that, tis plain, they 
ha, For the Folly of their Anſwer ariſes from it. They heard 
2 Feſus uſe a Word in their vulgar Idiom, which ſignified to fee cor- 
: poreally ; - and Common-ſenſe led them to conclude he uſed it in the 
YORT Meaning. In this they were not miſtaken. But, from 


| * Conk, p. 140. | | 4 Ibid; p. 140, 141. | * 
1 h | thence, 
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thence; they inferred, that he meant it in the Senſe of feeing Per- 
ſonally; ; and in this, they were. And now let the Reader Judge 
whether the Folly of their Anſwer ſhews- the Folly of my Argu- 
ment, or of my Examiner's. Nay further, he tells us, they an- 
ſwered “eas fooliſhly on many other Occaſions.” They did ſo; and 


1 will remind him of one. Jeſaus Hays to Nicodemus, Except a Man 
be born again, he cannot ſee the Kingdom of God ®, Sc. Suppoſe. 


now, from theſe Words, I ſhould attempt to prove that Regenera- 


lion and Divine Grace were Realities, and not mere Metaphors, 
For that Jeſus, in declaring the Neceſſity of them, uſed ſuch ſtrong 
Expreſſio ons that Nicodemus underſtood him to mean the being phy- 
ſically born again, and entering the fecond Time into the Womb, 
Would i be ſufficient, let me aſk my Examiner, to reply in this 
manner, ** No doubt, Sir, Nicodemus anſwered our Saviour as if he 
6b had faid, that a Follower of the Goſpel muſt enter a ſecond Time 
into his Mother” s Womb and be born: in which he anſwered very 
66 fooliſhly ; and the Anſwer will as little agree with your Inter- 
«© pretation as it does with mine. For does your Interpretation fup- 
* poſe he ſhould ſo enter? No; 3 but that he ſhould be born of 
Mater and ef the Spin. „» Would this, I fay, be deemed, by 
our Examiner, a ſufficient Anſwer ? When he has reſolved me 
this, I ſhall, perhaps, have ſomething farther to ſay to him. In 
the mean time I go on. And, in returning him his laſt Words re- 
ſtored to their Subject, help him forward in the Solution of what 
I expect from him—* The Anſwer (fays he) will as little agree 
« with your Interpretation as it does with mine. | For does your -- 

« Interpretation ſuppoſe that Abraham ſaw Chr t in Perſon! 7 No; * 
you fay, it was by Repreſentation only.” Very well. Let me 
e aſk then, in the firſt Place, whether he ſuppoſes what I faid on this 
— ' Occaſion, was to prove that Abraham ſaw Chriſt from the reverend 
Authority of his Fewijh Adverſaries; or to prove that the Verb edu 
ſignified to fee literally, from their miſtaken Anſwer ? He thought 
me here, it leems, 1 in the way. of thoſe Writers, who are quoting 
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OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 405 
Authorities, when they ſhould be giving Arguments. Hence, he 


calls the Anſwer the Jews here gave, a fooliſh one: As if I ſtood 
Sponſor for its Orthodoxy. 


But our Examiner is ſtill farther miſtaken. The Point I was 
upon, in ſupport of which I urged the Anſwer of the Jews, was 
not the ſeeing 7his, or that Perſon : But the ſeeing corporeally, and 


not mentally. Now, if the Jews underſtood Feſus, as faying that 


Abraham ſaw corporeally, I concluded, that the Expreſſion, uſed by 
FJeſus, had that Import: And this was all I was concerned to prove.. 
Difference, therefore, between their Anſwer as I quoted it, and my 
Interpretation, there was none. Their Anſwer implied that Abra- 
bam was ſaid to ſee corporeally ; and my Interpretation ſuppoſes. 

that the Words uſed had that Import. But to make a Diſtinction 
| where there was no Difference, ſceing in Perſon, and ſeeing by Re- 

preſentation, are brought! in, into a W where they have no- 
5 * to do. 


VI. 


Our Examiner, after all theſe Feats; now V flops 4 looks about 5 
him; as waiting modeſtly for his Reader's Approbatin. and Ap- 
plauſe; and to ſhew how well he deſerves it, purpoſes, out of pure 
Love of Juſtice, to reſume his Taſk, and kill me over again. To 
dq you full Juſtice {ſays he} I will take in one Obſervation more, 
bY which, you have endeavoured to ſtrengthen yourſelf, and 
hs, « which relates to the former Part of the Text. That Abraham : 
& had a general Promiſe, that in him all the Famer of the Earth 
 & ſhould be bleſſed, which general Promiſe comprehends or contains 
| 40 the Promiſe of the Redemption, 1 agreed between us. And this 
general Promiſe, I ſuppoſe, might be the Subject of the Pa- 
« triarch's Joy. Vou (in Favour of your H ypotheſis) ſuppoſe, that, 
« ſubſequent to this general Promiſe, Abraham had, upon his car- 
neſt Requeſt, ſome ſpecial Promiſe made to him of a more diſ- 
« tint Communication of the Manner how, and the Means by 
«-whhcts.” 


bi 
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«which this great Work ſhould be accompliſhed ; and that this 
<< ſpecial Promiſe was the Matter of his rejoicing. This Hiftory of 
Abraham (ſay you) had plainly three diftinft Periods. The firſt 
* contains God's Promiſe to grant his Requeſt, when Abraham rejoiced 


that he SHOULD SEE.—IVithin the Second, was the Delivery of the 
„Command to ſacrifice his Son. — And Abraham's Obedience, through . 


« which he sa Chriſt's Day and was glad, includes the third, The 


_ 4+ Promiſe, which you ſay God made to Abraham to grant his Re- 


queſt, cannot be the general Promiſe, that he ſhould be a Bleſſing 


«6 to all Nations; for this was given upon his firſt Vocation with- 
out his Requeſt, Therefore it muſt be a ſpecial ſubſequent Pro- 
5 % miſe. - But there is not one Word in the Hiſtory of the Old Teſ- 


s tament to juſtify this three- fold Diſtinction; as you confeſs your- 


« ſelf, For you ſay that My/ſes's Hiſtory begins with the ſecond 
Period; and that the firſt was wiſely omitted by the Hiſtorian, 


If there never was any fuch Period, never any ſuch ſpecial Pro- 


-68 miſe requeſted or made; ; It was very honeſt i in the Hiſtorian to 
"28 lay nothing about it Aud YOU WILL BE THE WISE. Max, v wHO 7 
66 CAN SEE WHAT 18 NOT TO BE FounD®.” vl | 


«© T he general Promiſe made to Abraham, that in him all tbe 


« Families of the Earth ſhould be bleſſed, it is agreed ( he tells us 8 
4 comprehends the Promiſe of the Redemption : : And this general | 
40 Promiſe, he ſuppoſes, might be the Subject of the Patriarch's 
« Joy,” mentioned by Jeſus, in the Text in queſtion, Which 
Obſervation, he is ſo fond of, that he repeats it again in p. 145. 
« Abraham, ſeeing a Redemption to come through His Seed, RE- 
4 Jorckp at the Bleſſing.” But now, if Abraham was ignorant 
that this general Promiſe comprehended i in it the Prom! iſe of Redemp- 
tion, how could that Redemption be the ſubject of the Patriarch's 
oy? That he was ignorant, I prove from the beſt Authority Fe 
with our Examiner; I mean his own. This general Prom: ife, as a2 


* Conkil p. 14% "I N 
| Prophefy 


Propheſy of the Meſſiah or Redeemer, is agreed, on all hands, to 
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be obſcure. Now our Examiner has laid it down as a Maxim, that 
& ſo far as Propheſy is obſcure: (and it is in the Nature of Propheſy to 


© be obſcure more or leſs) ſo far it was obſcure to the Prophets: 
% themſelves *.“ This, in Satisfaction to himſelf. But in Satis- 
faction to his Reader, I go further; and ſhew, that the general 
Promiſe, mentioned by Meſes, could not be the Occafion of the 
Patriarch's Foy, mentioned by Jeſus ; even on our Examiner's o wu 
contradictory Qpception of Things. I will ſuppoſe, for once, that 
Abrabam did underſtand, that, in the general Promiſe, was con- 
tained a Promiſe of Redemption. But will he ſay the Time, too, was: 
contained in it? Now he owns, that the Occaſion of Abraham's: 
Toy was the Knowledge of the TIME when Chriſt. ſhould come.. 
r Day of Chriſt Cſays he) denotes the Time when Chrift ſhould- 


come +.” I conclude, therefore, from his own Words, that 


the Subject of the Patriarch's Joy COULD Nor be this general 


40 „ Promiſe.” And, by this Concluſion, expoſe the Injuſtice of his 
following Remark, that it “ was in favour of my Hvrorhzs1s 


« that I ſuppoſed there was a | ſpecial Promiſe made to Abraham at 5 


his earneſt Requeſt, ſubſequent to the general one,” If it was. 

in favour of any thing but Truth, it was in favour of Common: ſenſe, 

which always leads to it. And which pointed out to me the /hree 
Periods I diſcovered in this ſpecial Promiſe. But (be tells me gp: 
there is not one Word, in the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to: 


« juſtify this threefold Diſtinction.“ And that I myſelf conpess b 


2 much. It is true, that I confeſs not to find in the Old Teſta- 
ment what is not there. And had the like Modeſty been in him, 
he would have been content to have found a future State in the 
New Teſtament only. But where is it, I would aſk, that, * 1 


« confeſs there is not one Word, in the Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 


« ment, to ener, this three-fold DiſtinQtion | 29 For this 18 News: 


* Conſid. p. 150. . + Ibid, p. zo. 5 . 
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So far was I from any Thoughts of fuch Confeſſion, that | gave 
a large critical Epitome * of [Abraham's whole Hiſtory, to ſhew 
Ul that it juſtified this threefold Diſtinction, in every part of it. But 
RE his manner of proving my Conſaſian, will clearly convict him of 
the Palſhood of his Charge. For, inſtead of doing it from my own” 
Wo Words, he will argue me into it from his wn Inferences. © You 4 
« confeſs it {/ays he) ror you ſay, that Ms, Hiſtory begins with A 
<6 the ſecond Period, and that the firſt was wiſely omitted by the 
„ Hiſtorian,” See, here, the Perverſity of our Exggpiner ! When = 
the Point is a Queſtion of Right, he gives his Reader an Autho- 
rity: When a Queſtion of Fact, a Reaſon. But what ſort of Rea- 
ſon let us now ſee, by applying it to a parallel Caſe, I will ſuppoſe B 
him to tell me, (for, after this, he may tell me auy thing) that AF 1 
"OY myſelf confeſs there is not one Word in the Iliad of Homer, .Y 
c to juſtify the being three Periods in the DeſtruQion of Troy,  _ vj 
(the firſt the Robbery of Helen ; the ſecond, the Combats before a 
c the Town; and the third, the ſtorming of it by the Greeks) 1 
for that 1 ſay, that Homer's Poem begins at the ſecond Period ; 
« wiſely omitting the firſt and laſt.” Now will any one conclude, 
from this Reaſon, that 1 had made that Confeſſion ?—He is ſo far 
from owning that 1 had given any Reaſons (though I had given 
: many) of Moſes's Wiſdom in omitting the mention of the firſt Pe- 
riod, that his following Words, if they have any Meaning, inſinuate = 
1 had given none. If there never was any ſuch Period; it 'was 
very honeſt in the Hiſtorian to ſay nothing about it.“ The Rea- 
der ſees, I queſtion his having a Meaning; and my Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe, I find, it was to introduce a Piece of Wit. For, as the 
Town-Poet frequently compounds for the Rhime, with one half 1 
; of his Diſtich ; ſo the Town-proſe-Man for the Wit, with one half BO. 1 
his Sentence.“ And you (ys be) will be the wWIsE Max who can 1 
% ſee what is not to be found.“ Now the two Members of his 
== . 85 Wit do not 1 — It was very honeſt in the Hiſtorian—and you : 
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60 will be the wiſe Man. The careleſs Reader may think he only 
meant, here, to call me Fool. But, indeed, it was my Knavery 
that was to ſtand in Oppoſition to Moſes's Honeſiy. This, there- 
fore, is to be conſidered as one of thoſe diſguiſed Sentences, which the 
Critics ſo much admire, in the Works of the greateſt Writers. 
However I here call upon him firſt to prove tk 


hat I did confeſs what 
he charges upon me, in Pain of being deemed a falſe Accuſer.— | 


And this for the c F — — 


vi. 


He proceeds“ But what is wanting in Hiftory, it ſeems,” Cri- 
4 ici iſm 1s to ſupply. The Words in the Original are, 1yaMucale. 
INA IAH; i. e. (ſay you) he rejoiced that HE MIGHT SEE; which 
I implies that the Period of this Foy was in the Space between the 
"m4 Prom: iſe that the Favour ſhould be conferred, and the actual conferring 


— it, in the Delivery of the Command. The Engliſh Phraſe, to ſee, is 


5" equivocal; and means either the preſent Time, that he did then ſee; or the 
4 future, that he ſhould ſee. But the Original ive iy has only the latter 
 * Senſe: ſo that the Text plainly diſtinguiſhes two different Periods of 
40 Joy: the firſt, When it was promiſed be ſhould fee ; # he ſecond, when 
« he aftually ſaw: And it is to be obſerved, that in the exaf Uſe of 
« the Word, & 'yaMMucouea fignifies that tumultuous Pleaſure which 


the certain Expeftation of an approaching Bleſſing, underſtood only 


= in the groſs, occaſions ; and xeipw that calm and ſeitled Foy, that 
6 ariſes from our Knowledge i in the Poſſeſſion of it, Where are your 
«6 Authorities for all this ? You produce none. Wherever you had 
6 your Greek, I am very ſure you had it not from the New Teęſla- 
i ment, where theſe Words are uſed indiſcriminately *.—0. Where 
« are your Authorities ? You produce none.” No. 1 wrote to 


thoſe who underſtood their Grammar, and read Greek : And ſuch 


* Conkid, p. 142, 143. 
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want none in a Caſe fo clear and notorious. But this is to inſi- 
nuate, that I had none to produce. He date not; indeed, ſay ſo. 


And in this I commend his Prudence, as he knew nothing of the 
Matter. However, in 7his, he is poſitive, that © wherever I had 


bl. my Greek, 1 had it not from the New Te eftament. ” The Gentle- 


man is hard to pleaſe : Here he is offended that I had it not ; and, 
before, that I had it from the New Te fament. Here I impoſe upon 


him ; There I trifled with him. But, in all this Diverſity of Ac- 
1 ene, 'tis ſtill the ſame Spirit; - of an Anſwerer by Profeſſion. 


1 had ſaid, the two Greek Words, in their exact Uſe, ſignify ſo and 


ſo. Which ſurely implied an Acknowledgment, that this Exact- 
neſs was not, always, kept up to; eſpecially by the Writers of the 
New Teſtament ; who, whatever ſome may have dream'd, did not 
pique themſelves upon a claſſical Elegance. Now, this Implica- 
tion, our Examiner takes upon him to confirm, but by way of 
; Confutation. In the New Teſtament (ſays he) theſe Words are uſed 
s jndiſcriminately.” I had plainly inſinuated the ſame; and he 
had better have let it reſt on my Acknowledgment : 3 For the In- 
ſtances he brings, to prove the Words uſed indi ſeriminately in the 
New Teſtament, are even enough to perſuade the Reader that they 
are not, His firſt Inſtance is, 1 Pet. iv. 13. Rejoice [xp] 
0 inaſmuch as ye are Partakers of Chriſt's Suffering ; ; that when, his 
Glory ſhall be revealed [xapyre elenwpeo) ye may be glad with 
| & exceeding Joy. See you not here (/ays he) the direct Reverſe of 
what you ſay; that Xptipes_ f ſignifies the Joy which ariſes upon 
Proſpect, and ayanMizgqa that which ariſes from Poſſeſſion * 
No indeed. 1 ſee nothing like it. All the Reverſe here, is the Re- 
verſe of common Senſe. Yet in that Reverſe, (a Feat none but him 
| ſelf could have brought about) the Confirmation 'of my own Re- 
| mark. Amazing! The F ollowers of Chriſt are bid to rejoice, xa. 
'e]s. For what? For being Partakers of Chriſt's Sufferings. And 


Was not this a Bl ing in Poſſe Mon! 2 But ſome Divines, it ſcems, 
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have no notion how Suffering can be a Bl: Hug. Yet St. Paul reckons 
the Fellowſhip of Chriſt's Sufferings amongſt the great Privileges of 
the Goſpel, ſuch as the excellency of the Knowledge of Chriſt and the 
Power of his Reſurreftion*. And St. John couples it with Chriſts 
Kingdom ; the Kingdom and Patience of Jeſus Chriſt. And how 
great a Blefing St. Peter (in the Examiner's Text) eſteemed it, appears 
by what follows, — that when his Glory ſhall be revealed, xapyre & y 
Aud, ye may be glad with exceeding Joy. But I have other Buſi- 
neſs with theſe laſt Words. For as he quoted the foregoing to prove 
that i ſignifies the Joy which ariſes upon Profpett ; ſo he quotes 
' theſe to prove that &yaanueopar ſignifies that which ariſes on Poſ- 
ſeſion. And with equal Succeſs. They are bid to rejoice now in 
Sufferings, that they might rejoice and be exceeding glad at Chrif's 
ſecond Coming. And is this a Rejoicing at a Good in Poſſeſſion ? Is 
it not for a Good in Profſpe? The Reward they were going to 
receive. For I ſuppoſe the Appearance of Chrij/ts Glory will precede 
the Reward of his F ollowers. Unleſs our Examiner has another 
5 Myſtery to ſhew us, which St. Paul left untold, That the Reward 
zs to come firſt, and the Glory follow. So that now the Reader 
ſees he has himſelf fairly proved, by a good ſubſtantial Text, the 
Truth of my Obſervation, That in the exact Uſe of the Words, 
 eyahninope figntfies that tumultuous Pleaſure which the certain. 
Expectation of an approaching Bleſſi ing occaſions; and yoipu that 
calm and ſettled foy that ar: Fs from our Knowledge in the Poſe 
 Jeffion of it. 4 
His other Inſtances are, 1 . Let us be glad and rejoice 125 
«6 Novice 8 eynruiueda]—for the Marriage of the Lamb is come. 
Where both Words refer to Bleflings i in Poſſeſſion. Again, Matt. 
4 v. 12. Rejoice and be exceeding glad [yaiptle & ayannad] for great 
i your Reward in Heaven: where boch refer to Bleſſings in 
Proſpect 1. His villainous old Luck ſtill purſues him. The firſt 
| Text from the Revelations ; ; Be glad and aer FOR he Marriage Y 


* Phil, il. 8-10 5 + t Conſd. p. 145, 144. 
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412 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 
the Lamb is come; bids the Followers of Chriſ now do NY which 


they were bid to prepare for in the Words of St. Peter, that, when 
his Glory ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad with exceeding Foy, If, 


therefore, where they are bid to prepare for their rejoicing, the 
Joy is for a good in Proſpect (as we have proved it was), then, 


certainly, where they are told that this time of rejoicing 7s come, 


the Joy muſt till be for a good in Proſpect. And yet he ſays, the 
Words refer to Bleſſings in Poſſeſſion. Again, the Text from St. 
Maithew.—Repoice and be exceeding glad, ror great is your Reward in 
Heaven, has the ſame Relation to the former part of St. Peter's 
Words, [Rejoice inaſmuch as ye are Partakers of Chriſt's Suferings] 
as the Text, in the Revelations has to the latter. Bleſſed are ye (ſays 
Jeſus in this Goſpel) when Men ſhall revile you and perſecute you, and 
hall ſay all manner of Evil againſt you Falsch for my ſake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, yoR great is your Reward in Heaven. Re- 
| Joice! For what? Is it not for the Perſecutions they ſuffer for 
his ſake? A preſent Bleſſmg ſure; though not, it may be, to our 
Author's Taſte. The Reaſon why they ſhould rejoice, follows, for 
great 1s your reward in Heaven, And yet here, he ſays, the Words 
refer to Bl:ſfings in Proſpect. In truth what led him into all theſe 
croſs purpoſes, of reaſoning, was a very pleaſant Miſtake. The one 
Text ſays—Be glad and rejoice, vox zr. The other, Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad, ron zr. Now he took the Particle, in | both 
Places, to ſignify propter, for the ſake of ; whereas it ſignifies, guo- 
niam, quia, and is, in proof of ſomething going before, So that he 
read the Text—Reporce for the Marriage of the Lamb is come —as if 
it had been—Rejoice for tbe Marriage of the Lamb, which is come: 
 And—ryjoice, for great is your Reward in Heaven ; as if! it had been, — 


Rejoice for your great Reward i in Heaven. 


But now let us conſider all theſe Texts i in n view, in i ode 15 
to do Juſtice to his Delicacy of Judgenient. I had ſaid that, in the 
exact Uſe of the two Greek Words, they lignified ſo and ſo; and 
7 applied that Obſervation to a Fact; where a Perſon was ſaid to have 
rejaiced, Sc. In order to diſprove this Criticiſm, he brings three 
Paſſages, 
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Paſſages, in which thoſe Greet Words are uſed, where no Fad is 
related; but where Men are, in a rhetorical manner, called upon, 

and bid to rejoice, Sc. In which Caſe, the Uſe of one Word for 
another, is an elegant Converſion. Thoſe, in Poſſeſſion of a Bleſſ- 
ing, are bid to rejoice with that exceeding Joy, which Men gene- 
rally have in the certain Expectation of one approaching; and thoſe 
in Expectation, with that calm and ſettled Joy, that attends full 
Poſſeſſion. And now who but our Examiner would not ſee that all 
his Inſtances fall ſhort and wide of the Point in Queſtion : The uſe 
of Words being one thing, in an Hiſtorical Aſſertion; and another, 
; in a rhetorical Invocation belt 


vi. 


1 baving ſo 1. ng himſelf of one e Criticiſm, he 
falls upon another. „But what then (/ays he) ſhall we do with 
< ju? To rejoice | that he might ſee the Bleſſing which he already 
= had; in che Engliſh Language, is not Senſe. I grant it. And 
40 therefore our Tranſlators avoid it, and render the Pafſage thus; - 
« Abraham. rejoiced TO SEE my Day; ; which Rendering will very 
bo well ſtand with the Greek ; where 7; ive 18 often put for gre or br; 
40 POSITIVE AS 10 ARE THAT IT ALWAYS REFERS 10 A FUTURE 
« TIME T. 3 
„What ſhall we 1 with. 7 % What Ted! F But no ſooner 
Gd than done. He fathers it upon me. And having ſtript it 
of all its Relations will needs make me maintain it. 4 %%F (Jays 
4 He 71 is often put for re Or ors, poſitive as you are, that it always 
4 refers to a future Time f.“ Now, fo. far from being poſitive of 
this, I poſitively deny that I ever ſo much as gave the leaſt Hint 
3 of ſuch a Thing. And here I al call upon him to prove 18 as FE 


. * See hu the Latter Writer, axed Fx Fang has faid concerning the Uſe. of wel. 
two Greek Verbs, p. 62 to 65, with out n and Judgment. | 
+ Konf. P · 144. . "Ow 5550 
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he values his Character of an | Anſwerer by Profe Mon: and this for 
the SEC OMD TJME *. I ſaid, indeed, that ive 10, 1 in the 
Text refers only to a future Time. And this I ſay ſtill, though the 

"Tranſlators have rendered it, equivocally, 1 fee; whether for the 
Reaſon aſſigned by me, or my Examiner, is left to the Judgment 
of the Reader. Vet he affirms, that I ſay, u always refers to 
i 4 à future Time.“ 008 I am poſitive of it, nay very poſitive, 
4 poſitive as you are,” ſays he. And to cure me of this Fault, he 

proceeds to ſhew, from ſeveral Texts, that {vu is often put for dre 

or . Thus John xvi. 2. The Time cometh THAT | ive] whoſoever 4 

4 4jlleth you will think he doth God good Service, Again: 1 Cor. iv. 1 

% 3. With me it is a ſmall Thing THAT [iva] T ſhould be judged f 

« you. And nearer to the Point yet 3 John 4. I have no greater 1 

8 — — [be ade than THAT I hear, or than To Hear that my Chil- 

* e . dren walk in the Truth, And why not here, Sir; Abraham re- 
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3 e joiced [ive dd WHEN he ſaw, or, THAT he ſaw, or, which is equi- = 4 
=_ „ « yalent, To SEE my Day +. In Acknowledgment of which 7 


5 Kindneſs, all I:can do is, to return him back his own Criticiſm; 
only with the Greek Words put into Latin. T he Tranſlator of 
the vulgar Latin has rendered d 151 by ut videret, which Words $ 

will ſuppoſe him to ſay (as indifferent a Latiniſt as he appears to 
have been) refer only to a future Time. On which 1 will be very 
arch and critical: Pofitive.as you are, Sir, that ut always refers to 


a future Jams, 4 will Few uu that it is Sometimes me for poſtquam, 
the paſt, 4 


Ut vidi, ut bei, ut me 3 abſtulit Error! q 


and, nearer. to the Point yet, finer for quanto,—Ut quiſque op- : 


* Here 8 writer e is juſtly 0 at his Man. 6 Pray, F 
4 Sir, (ſays be) what Authority have you for this, that Mr. M. is poſitive be always 
d refers to a future Time? — What he ſaith is, that ia ion in the Text ſignifies 
the future Time: And this, Sir, it does, and needs muſt, for abundance of Rea- 

% ſons.” p. 59. | | 


wp” Conld. p. 144+ | 


time 


_- 
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timè Græcè ſciret, ita eſſe nequiſſimum. « And why. not here, 


te Sir, Abraham rejoiced [ut videret] WHEN HE ſaw, or. THAT he 
& ſaw, or, which is — TO SEE my Day. 


5 IX. | 


And now he tells us, © There is but one Difficulty that ſtands 


in the Way.“ And what is one to a Man who can ſurmount them 
with the ſame Eaſe he makes them? The Difficulty is this; — 


« That according to his [the Examiner's] Interpretation, the latter 


„ Part of the Sentence is a Repetition of the former. Abraham re- 


« joiced to ſee my Day, and he ſaw it and was glad; i. e. Abraham 


* rejoiced to ſee, and then ſaw and rejoiced. But ſuch kind of Repe- 
e titions are frequent in the ſacred Dialect; and, in my humble 
6 "TINO * it has an Elegance here; Abraham e 10 ſee * Day: 2 


X elde, % exaen, HE BOTH SAW and WAS GLAD *,” 
1 had talked much of Repetitions in the ſacred style; and he 


will do fo too; but without knowing the Difference between a Pleo- 
naſmm and a Tautology; the firſt of which is, indeed, often a Beauty; 
the other, always a Blemiſh in Expreſſion: And in this Number 


is the elegant Repetition of our Examiner's own making. But, for 


the Reader's better Information, I ſhall tranſcribe what I ſaid on 
this Subject in The Divine Legation. The Pleonaſm evidently aroſe 


From the Narrowneſs: of ai fimple Language: The Hebrew, in which 


this Figure abounds, is the ſcantieſt of all the learned Languages of the 

 Eaft: Amant (ſays: Grotius) Hebræi verborum copiam; itaque rem 

|  eandem_ multis verbis exprimunt. He does not tell us the Reaſon ; 

but we have given it above, and it ſeems a very natural one : For 

|  avhen the Speaker's Phraſe comes not up lo his Ideas (as in a ſcanty 

J Language it often will not) be endeavours,. of courſe, to explain im- 
elf by a Repetition. of the Thought in other Words; as he, whoſe 

9 * 15 8 in room, is 5 always un, With his Pen 


= + Conkid, p. 144, 55 . 
Paſture. 
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Poſture *, A Repetition of this kind, made in different Words, is 


called a Plonaſm : But when in the ſame Words, (as it is in the 
Text in queſtion, if there be any Repetition at all) it is then a 


Tautology; which, being without Reaſon, our Examiner will find 


a Beauty in it. In my humble Opinion (ſays he) it has an Ele- 
« gance.” This is not ill expreſſed. Humility of Opinion well be- 
comes him who begs His Queſtion ; and till better, him who is 


about to  feeal 1 it; which we ſhall ſee under the next Remark, he 
Was juſt now projecting But the only Pretence to Elegance, nay 
even to Senſe, in his Tranſlation of the Text, ariſes from our being 
able to underſtand the equivocal Phraſe fo ſee in my Meaning of, 
hat he might ſee; J; as will appear to the Reader, by confining 1 it to 
the Examiner's Meaning ; thus, Abraham rejoiced wheri he had ſeen 
my Day, and be ſaw it and was glad. The Abſurdity of which 


Expreſſion ariſes from hence, that the latter Part of the Sentence, 
beginning with the Conjunction Completive, S, naturally implies a 
further Predication. Vet there is no further. But our Examiner, 


N en to avoid ſo glaring* an Abſurdity, artfully drops the Senſe 
of z in the Sound of BoTH. I call it the Sound, for Senſe there 
is none. Abraham rejoiced 10 fee my Day; be both ſaw and was 
glad, ſays our elegant Tranſlator. As if, when be rejoiced to ſee, 
there could be any Doubt whether 'he did not BOTH ſee and rejoice. 
"Therefore I ſhould adviſe him not to deſpiſe the Aſſiſtance the 
learned Letter Writer gives him, who tells him here, that the beſt 
Senſe, he will ever be able to make of it, will be this, Abraham 
 Tyoiced to fee my Day; ay, that he did +. But then as for the Ele- 


- ance of it, he muſt look to that himſelf, 


EF See Divine 03 Vol. II. p · 147, 148. | Vol. I. p * ed, 64. 
9 Latter to the Author of a late _ Diff. p. . 
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1 
ng now ſo happily got through his Criticiſm on my 7 


he draws one concluding Argument; with which he runs a muck 


at my whole Diſſertation. * I ſuppoſe, Sir, it may now be granted 
that it is not clear from theſe Words of our Saviour; - that Atra- 
& hym had any ſuch Notice of Chr:/?'s Sacrifice as you contend for.— 
Here THEN, Sir, your Argument muſt neceflarily have its Pe- 
& riod. For this Text ſtands as the FouxDaT1on of all that fol- 
« lows *. Fair and ſoftly, good Sir, for, (though your Argu- 
ment, be already anſwered, in a Confutation of your Premiſes) I 
would not have you run away with the Opinion that there is auy 
Relation between them. and your Concluſion; further than what ariſes 
from an Equivocation, which! is a very bad Bond of Connexion. 
The Word FounpaTion, when applied, figuratively, to a Theſis, 
ſignifies either the Support of it; or the orderly. Introduction to it. 
That I uſed it in the latter Senſe, appears, not only from the Na- 
ture of the Thing, but from my own expreſs Words, in the very 
Place where Þ ſpeak of this Foundation. The Foundation of my 


Theſis 1 lay in that Scripture of St. John, wwhere Jef us Jays to the un- 


believing Jews, Your Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day, and 
he ſaw it and was glad. If we confi ider Abraham's perſonal Character, 
together with the Choice made of bim for Head and Origin of that Peo- 
ple which God would make holy and ſe eparate to him elf, from whence 
2 to rife the Redeemer of Mankind, the ultimate End of that Se- 
 paration, WE CANNOT BUT CONCLUDE IT PROBABLE that the Knows 


| ledge of this Redeemer ſhould be revealed to bim. Shall L hide from 


Abraham the Thing which I do, ſays God, in 4 Malter that much 
WG concerned the Father of the Faithful. And here, in the 77 ords of 


Jeſus, we have this PROBABLE FACT, ARISING FROM THE Narunz 
or THE Turxo, made certain and put out of all reqſonabl, Lali +. 


| „ Conſid, p. 145. + Dir, L eg. 3 11 p. 594. [Vol. II p. 374: Ed, 4to.] 
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418 REMARKS TA Sr 
Here the Reader ſees that I uſe the Words of Teſus which I call the 


Foundation, as the orderly Introduction to and Confirmation otily of 


a Theſis which I call probable, and prove by other Media. And as 


1 ſhew, both from the Words of Jeſus, and the Nature of the Thing, 


that Abraham ſaw Chris Day: So, from both, I prove that this as 
Truth muſt be recorded ſomewhere or other in the Old Teſtament. 
1 8 185 thence I proceed to the Proof of theſe two Points, $6.4, That 


there is no Place in the whole Hiſtory of Abraham, but that 


« where he is commanded to offer up his Son, which bears the 
4 leaſt Marks or Traces of the Revelation of Chr ip s Day. 2 That 
«& this mane, has all the Marks of it, and is, indeed, that very 
« Revelation 4. In doing this, amongſt the various Arguments 
employed, 1 ew that, at the Time of 3 
Action was the moſt familiar Mode of Conve tion that the Hiſ- Y 
| tory of the Command has all the Marks of ſuch a Converſation ;— 
that, if it be not ſo underſtood, the Story of Abraham 18 abrupt. 
and unconnected ;—and the Hiſtory. of the Command attended with 
iu ſu perable Difficulties. Vet for all this, my Examiner tells you, 
That my Theſis 4+ muſt neceflarily have its Period,“ - when he bas b 
- taken away the Foundation 1 in my Text +. 3 is 1 
*Tis true, he gives a Reaſon for this X&finifve eg which is is 
5 ng ; 66 That the Tendency of all that follows is ONLY TO SHEW 
„THAT ADMITTING, OR ALLOWING THAT ABRAHAM: WAS 750 
© QUAINTED WITH THE GREAT SACRIFICE OF Cur1sT, that then 
it is reaſonable to expect an Account of it in his | Hiſtory,” ; 
f Sc. Sc. The Reader obſerves from my own Words, in The Di- 
vine Legation, quoted above, that I thought we might from the 
Nature of the Thing, expect an Account of it in his Hiftory. This is 
therefore the THIRD TIMWE lam obliged to call folemuly ; 
a upon him, to ſhew that all my Proofs of the Command's bes che *Y 


* Divine Legat. Vol. II. p « 598. (vol. III. p. 378. Ed. 4to.]. CN | 
+ See this Point well a by the learned Writer of the Letter before-mentioned, 


in which, from p. 3 to 12, he very ably confutes the Examiner's Concluſion. 


+ Lond. P. 145. 
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Rovdlgtion of Chriſt's Day, reſt upon ee the Admiſſion or Allowance 
« that Abraham was acquainted with the great Sacrifice of Chriſt, 
4 it is to be collected from the Text in St. John.“ Ihe laſt Words 
1 have added; and thereby hangs a Tale. The Reader is now to 
be let into a Secret. The Examiner, in giving the finiſhing Stroke 
to the Diſſertation on the Caſe of Abraham, had reſerved, as was fit, 


one of the neateſt Tricks of his Trade to be played off on this Occa- 

ſion- And thus he does the Feat. Your Foundation . Jays he) 
44 is ſubverted; therefore all that follows is overthrown.” Why 
ſo! Why ſo! Becauſe „ the Tendency of all is to ſhew, that, 


0: admitting or allowing that Abraham was acquainted—then it is 


___ ** reaſonable to expect Well, but may it not be admitted or allowed, 


from other Arguments produced in The Divine Legation beſides the 


Text in Queſtion, that Abraham was acquainted with the great 
| Sacrifice of Chriſt? Your humble Servant, Sir, ſays he for that, 
The Force of my Conſequence depends upon the honeſt Reader's 
taking it, as I deſign he ſhould ; that it could only be admitted or 
allowed from the Text in Queſtion : For if once he conceives that 
| it might be allowed from other Arguments! in The Divine Leg ration, 
there is an End of my Conſequence 3 and yet you would put 1 me pon 


3 explainin g. 


> Þ 


However, our Examiner, as if not quite ſatisfied himſelf, with 
this Period he bath put to my Argument, goes on thus : © But to make _ 
„good the Defect in this conſequential Reaſoning, you offer at 
V one direct Proof, to ſhew that the Command, and the Tranſaction ; 
«conſequent upon it, was indeed as a repreſentative Information to 
 ... % Abraham of the Redemption of Mankind, by the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt; which is, That the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews | 
1 0 has plainly hinted that he conſidered it in this Light. Your 
60% Proof is from theſe Words, Chap. xi. ver. 1719. By Faith, 


% Abraham offered up Iſaac accounting that God was able t9 raiſe 


66 hint from the Dead ; from whence a alſo he received bim 1 in a Figure, 


Hh h 2 1 BN. 
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% EN HAPABOAH, in a Parable : 4 Mode of Informatidh by Words 
&« or Actions, which con fiſts in putting one thing for another, Now 
„in a Writer (ſay you) who regarded this commanded Action, as a 


 & repr-ſentatrve Inſorma ion of the Redemption of Mankind, nothing 


** could be more fine or eafy than this Expreſſion. For though Abra- 


ham did not, indeed, receive Iſaac reſtored to Life after a real Dif- 


T Selation ; yet the Sin being, in this Action, to repreſent Chriſt al 
„ firing Death for the Sins of the World, when the Father brought 


* him ſafe from Mount Moriah, after three Days, during which _ 
60 he was in the State of Condemnation to Death; he plamly received 


* him under the Character of Chriſt's Repreſentative, as reftored from 


« tobe Dead. For as his coming to the Mount, and binding, and layi ig 

„n the Altar, figured the Sufferings and Death of Chriſt ; ſo his being 
8 taten from thence alive, as. properly figured Chriſt's Reſurrection 
ce from the Dead. With the higheſt Propriety. therefore, and Elegance 
BE, © of Speech, might Abraham be aid to receive Er * Ar Dead: ; in 


4 Par able, or in Repreſentation * A, 2 


Let us ſee now what our iger has to obje to this Coli. 


eim. By your Leave, Sir,” ſays he—which, by the Way, he 
never aſks, but to abuſe me; nor never takes, but to miſrepreſent 
me—* If the A poſtle had meant by this Expreſſion, to ſignify, that 
J jaac ſtood as the Repreſentative of Chriſt, and that his being 
es taken from the Mount alive was the F. igure of Chrift 5 Reſurrec- | 
tion; it ſhould have been 70 that Abraham received CHRIS 
from the Dead in a Figure +.” See here, ye little Critics; that 

Nag, that Soul of Criticiſm, which Bentley ſo much lamented" he 
could find no where, out of himſelf. The Writer of the Epi/tle ts 
the Hebrews 18 giving an Inſtance of Abraham's Faith, who, agamjs 
Hope, believed in Hope, where his only Son (through whom he was tis, 

: promiſed to be the F ather of a mighty Nation) was commanded” to 5 a 

be offered up in Sacrifice. In which Account, the ſacred Writer 
hath uſed an mn which I ſuppoſed doth intimate that he un- 


K Conf. b. 146, 14. 0 
1 derſtood 
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derſtood the Nature of the Command to be, what I have attem pted 
to explain it. To this our Examiner ſays, No. Had he thus un- 
derſtood it, he 8HoULD have ſaid, not that Abraham received Is aac, 
but that he received Cur1sT from the Dead in a Figure. What? 
where the Diſcourſe was not concerning Chriſt, but Iſaac ? Had, 
indeed, the ſacred Writer been ſpeaking of Abraham's Knowledge 
of Chrift, ſomething might have been ſaid ; but he is ſpeaking of 
a very different Thing, his Faith in God; and only intimates,. by a 
forceable Term, what he underſtood that Action to be, which he 
gives, as an Inſtance of the moſt illuſtrious Act of Faith. I ſay. 5 
had this been the Caſe, ſomething might have been ſaid; ſomething, 

I mean, to keep him in Countenance ; yet ſtill, nothing to the Pur- 
poſe, as I ſhall now ſhew. The T; ranſaction of the Sacrifice of Chrift, 
related to God. The Figure of that Tranſaction, in the Command 
to offer Iſaac, related (according to my Interpretation) to Abraham. 
Now, it was God who received Chrift: As it was Abraham who 
received Iſaac. Jo tell us then, that (according to my Interpreta- 


1 85 tion) it SHOULD have been ſaid, that Abraham received CHRIS I from 


the Dead in a Figure, is only ſhewing us that he knows juſt | as 
much of Logical Expreſſion, as of Theological Argumentation *. 
It is true, could he ſhew the Exprefli ion 1mproper, in the Senſe 1 
underſtand it, he would then {peak more to the Purpoſe ; and this, 
to do him Juſtice, he would fain be at. For thus it follows, ** For 5 
{ſays be) Chriſt it was (according to your Interpretation) that 
«6 was received from the Dead in a Figure, by Tjaac his Repreſenta- 
« tive, who really came alive from the Mount. If the Reading had 


« boos not 7 1 7 but 8 d e it would have med 


c 2 of tht Reſurrection a: bg ppg Miſcrable Chicane ! 5 
"As, on the one Hand, 1 might fay with Propriety, that Cunts 


VL see here again the learned Writer of the Letter abovementioned, p. 43. 
t Conſid. * 67 © 
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was received from the Dead in a Figure, 7. e. BY a Refreſentative: * 
So could I not as well ſay, on the other, that Is A ac was received 


from the Dead in a Figure, i. e. As a Repreſentative? . For he, ſuſ- 


taining the Perſon of Chriſt, who was raiſed from the Dead, might 
Nt a Figure, i. e. as that Perſon, be ſaid to be received : Yet this 


our Examiner denies, and ſays, the Apoſtle snouLD have ſaid that © 

Abraham received Cuntsr, and not Isa Ac. But (/ays be) if the 

e reading had been not ꝭ ap but eig Hapagbob dv, it would have 

„ ſuited Your Notion.” And the Reaſon he gives is this:“ For 

2 might properly have been ſaid that ſaae came alive from the 
60 Mount as a Figure, or THAT HE MIGHT BE a Figure, of the Re- 

« ſurrection of Chriſt.“ Amazing ! | he ſays this would have ſuited 
my Notion 3 and the Reaſon he gives ſhews it ſuits only his own, _ 
which 1s that the Exatineſs of the Reſemblance, not the Declaration ” 

of the Giver of the Command, made it a Figure. This is the more 
extraordinary, as I myſelf had ſhewn that the old Latin Tranſla- 
tor had turned the. Words into 1N PARABOLAM. inſtead of in Para- | 

Bola for this very Reaſon, that he underſtood the Command i in the 


Senſe our Examiner contends for; v/z, That Iſaac, by the 


blance of the Actions, MIGHT BE, or might become a Figure, 3 
But the Nature (ſay I) of the Command being unknown, rheſe Words. 
1 of the Epiſtle have been underſtood to ſigniſy only that Iſaac: was a Type 4 
of Chriſt, in the ſame. Senſe, that the Old Tabernacle in this Epiſtle is 
called a Type——-jrig ITAPABOAH, that is, a Thing deſigned by the holy 
Spirit, to have both 'a preſent Significancy and a future. Which 
amounts but juſt to this, that Abraham receiving Iſaac /afe from Mount 
Moriah, in the Manner Scripture relates, he, thereby, became a Type. | 
: 4 ancient . as . 52 the rene 25 the 1. . 4 


| ng 277 to have been 2222 cnfunathy to the Greek *, 
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But to return to our Examiner ; ; who, after all this Expence of 

Criticiſm, owns, at laſt, that * Reaſon will be wanting, why in- 

s ſtead of ſpeaking the Fact as it really was, that T/aac came alive 
from the Mount, the Apoſtle choſe rather to ſay. (what was not 
* really the Caſe) that Abrabam received him from the Dead.“ 

Well; and have not I given a Reaſon?—And what then? For 

- what did 1 commence Examiner, if I mayn't have Reaſons of my. 
own ?!—They follow thus, If Iſaac did not die (as it is certain 

he did not) Abraham could not receive him from the Dead. And 

«© yet the Apoſtle ſays, he received him from the Dead. The clear- 

«z ing up this Difficulty,” will ſhew the true Senſe of the Paſſage +.” 

What, will the clearing up a Difficulty of his own. making diſcover ä . 
the true Senſe of another Man's Writing? ? This is one of his new mo 
| Improvements i in Logic; in which, as in Arithmetic, he has intro- 

3” duced a Rule of Falſe, whereby an unknown Truth is to be ferretted = 

, cut by a known Untruth. For there is none of this Difficulty in 
1 ac ex ; it is not there, as in our Examiner 8 Expreſſion, 

3 Tak by the Apoſtle, firply, that Abraham received Iſaac rom ibe 

1 . Dead, but that he received him, from thence, IN A FIGUR E, or 

a under the aſſumed Perſonage of Chrifl, Now if Chriſt died, then 

"I who affurned his Perſonage, in order to repreſent his Paſſion 
and Reſurrection, might, ſurely, well be ſaid to be received from 
the Dead in a Figures A wonderful Difficulty truly ! and as won- 

35 derfully ſolved, by a Conundrum ! ! But with Propriety ſufficient : 
For as a real Difficulty requires Senſe and Criticiſm, an imaginary 

one may well enough be managed by a Quibble. , Becauſe the 
= Tranſlators of St, Mark's Goſpel have rendered t 01G wang, 

F 1 with what | Compariſon ſhall we compare it, therefore & w. 
in the Text in 8 he * A N COMPARATIVBLY 
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„The Apoſtle does not ſay fimply and abſolutely, that Abraham re- 
« ceived” * from the Dead; but that he received him from the 
„Dead, & w ], ina Parable.“ See here now! Did not I tell 
you ſo? There was no Difficulty all this while : The Sentence 
only opened to the Right and Left to make Room for his Objec- 
tion: And now cloſes again, © It was not ſimply faid”—No. 
But that he received him i wapaCo Ag, in a Parable, i. e. ma 
% Compariſon, or by Compariſon. Thus the word is uſed Mark iv. 30. 
„A hereunto Hall we liken the Kingdom of God, or, with what CoM- 
„ PARISON [E Toi TapaCony | Shall we compare it, The Meaning 
then may be, that Abraham's receiving [/aac alive (after his Death 
was denounced) by the Revocation of the Command, was As Ir 
« HE HAD received him from the Dead, Thus ſeveral Interpreters 
„ underſtand the Place. Or it may be, as others will have it, that 
the Apoſtle here refers to the Birth of Jſaac ; which was [e wa- 
4. ,a6ony} COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING, a receiving him from the 
„ Dead; his Father being old, and his Mother paſt the Age of 
« Child- bearing, on which Account the Apoſtle ſtyles them both . 
dead. W hich Interpretation, the rather apprare, becauſe} it us; | 
6 geſts the Proper Grounds of Abraham's Faith“. 
He ſays, & waga ſignifies in or by Compariſon ; 3 and 2 | 
| the Word is ſo uſed in St. Mark; to prove which, ge quotes the N 
Engliſh Tranſlation. Now I muſt take the Liberty to fell him, that 
the Tranſlarors were miſtaken ; ; and he with them. IlapuCcnj, in 
St. Mark, is not uſed in the Senſe of a Similitus or Compariſon, but 
of a Parable, The Ancients had two Ways of illuſtrating the 
Things they inforced; the one was by a Parable, the other by a 
ſimple Compar iſon or Simile. How the latter of theſe aroſe out of 
the former I have ſhewn in The Divine Legation T. Now, I ſay, 
that both theſe Modes of Illuſtration | are referred to in the Text 
of St. Mark ; which ſhould have been tranſlated thus, To what 
fool Wwe COMPARE the Kingdony * Gd, or with what PARABLE foal * 


* 


cc 


# Conſd, p. 148, 149. 1 Vol. Il, pe 55 (vel. II. p. 41 Is Ed, 4to.] 
_ we 
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we illuſtrate or parabolize i. Ai, agC RHE. So that the 


latter Part of the Verſe is not a Repetition, as the Tranſlators ſeem 


to have thought, of the former; ſo frequent in the Scripture Style; 
but, both together, Go a two different and well Known Modes of 


Illuſtration. 


But now ſuppoſe, 2 % wol b had Gonified with what Com: 
| pariſon * How comes it to paſs the & TapaCa; ſhould fi ignify by 


Compariſon, or as it were, or COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING? In 
plain Truth, his critical Analogy has terminated in a pleaſant 
Blunder. How fo? ſays he.—Nay ttis true there's no denying, 
but that ſpeaking by Compariſon is comparatively ſpeaking : And, if 
Men will needs put another Senſe upon it, who can help that ? 
Was it a Time for our Author, when he was writing Examinations, 
to ſpoil a good Argument by nicely enquiring into the Senſe of an 
Expreſſion? He left it to thoſe whom it more concerned, to tell 
the Reader, that comparatively ſpeaking does not at preſent (what; 
. ever it might heretofore) ſignify, ſpeaking by a Compariſon ; but 
ſpeaking looſely and incorrectly; which Senſe of the Phraſe, 1 ſup- 
poſe, aroſe from the Compariſons of ſuch Kind of Writers as A 
Examiner ; that were generally obſerved to be lame and inaccurate, _ 
However, though I am no great Friend to the Innocence of Error, 
I ſhould have been ready enough to think it a ſimple Blunder, had 
I not obſerved him to go into it with much artful Preparation; 3 
Circumſtance by no Means characteriſtic of that genuine J. urn of 


Mind, which is quick and ſudden, and over Head and Ears in an 


Inſtant: But he begins with explaining, in a Compariſon, by—by 
Compariſon : In which, you juſt get the firſt Glimpſe, as it were, 
of an enaſcent Equivocation and this [by Compariſon] is preſently, 
N afterwards, turned into, as it Were, or, as if be had; and then, 
by comparatively ſpeaking brings up the Rear, and cloſes the Criticiſm 
three deep. But he * approves of the Interpretation” which makes 
the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews © refer to the Birth of 
% Jſaac, becauſe it ſuggeſts (he ſays) the proyER grounds of Abra- 


* hams Faith.“ Till now I thought the proper grounds of Abra- 


VCI. VI. Tit 4, ban 
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ham's Faith (as of every other Man' 5 had been his Knowlades of 
the Nature of the Godhead, one of whoſe Attributes is Veracity. 
1 . No, ſays this great Philoſopher and Divine; his proper grounds were 
1 theſe, that God had told him Truth once already. And now had 
he not Reaſon, after all this, to turn to me, and with an Air of 
Triumph and Gaiety to accoſt me in the following Manner? „It 
4e is not to be ſuppoſed, Sir, that you are a Stranger to theſe In- 
a terpretations, which are in every body's Hands; but as if nothing 
of this Sort had ever been thought of, you paſs it over with ab- 
« ſolute Neglect; and will needs have it, that the Apoſtle was 7 
« of YOUR Ideas; for no other Reaſon that I can ſee, than becauſe 
% you are full of them yourſelf *. *.“ Indeed, Sir, comparatively 
| ſpeaking, 1 was much a Stranger to them. For what were they, 
till ſeen in the pleaſant Light in which you have placed them? I 
Will only ſay one Thing to your Argument (as I now haſten to 
i your W it); which is, that, had you known the Force of the Word 
kuefuicdſo, 1 in the Text, you had known that the Deadneſi of Sarali's 
Womb could not be meant. But, ſince you love the Authority of In- 
1 5 terpreters +, I will give you what the great Scaliger ſays on the 
Words 6. vage, « In imagine, quadam reſurrectionis: quia qu 
* immolationi addictus erat, & poſtea liberatus, videtur porn e 
« reſurrexiſſe. Hæc eſt Cg vin; expoſitio, longe omnium optima. “ 
But, ſays our Examiner, « you will needs have it that the Apoſ- 
1 « tle was full of YOUR Ideas.” My Ideas, intimates Ideas diſcovered 
ets by me; and to ſuppoſe the Apoſtle full of theſe, would have been, 
| I confeſs, a little extraordinary. The Truth is, 1 faid nothing ſo 
filly. I faid, THESE Ideas. But what then? It was neceſſary, per- 
haps, to the Wit that follows“ for no other Reaſon that I can 
| «6 ſee, than becauſe you are full of them yourſelf, ” And ſhall I be 
ug with him or this? Surely, no. 1 can eaſily forgive the 
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falſe Quotation for the Mke of ſo much Wit. For, as Stephano ſays 
bo his Viceroy on the like Occaſion, ** I thank thee for that Jeſt ; 


tis an excellent Paſs of Pate: and Wit ſhall not go unrewarded 


EN 
1 * 


XIII 
Our Examiner goes on: The laſt step 0 FI he ) you take in 


this Argument is to raiſe Objections againſt the common Account 
of this Hiſtory; in. order to draw an Inference from thence, that 
your Account muſt be the true one; and this is what J ſhall next 
„ conſider *.“ He had ſaid before, that having ſtruck my Corner- 

tone, and unſettled my Foundation, he had ſtopt me ſhort, and put 


a Period to my Argument. But it ſeems, ſomehow or other, I had 


recovered myſelf, and puſhed it forward, For now he talks of 
another Step I had taken in this Argument. Happily indeed, both for 
himſelf and me, it is the /aff, * You tell us then ( ſays he) that 
he Command, as it hath been hitherto under ſlood—occupies a Place == 
in Abraham's Hiftory, that, according to our Ideas of T hinge, . 
cannot properly have. N he Command is ſuppoſed to be given as a Trial 
only. Now when the great Searcher of Hearts i is pleaſed to try any 4 
f his Servants, either for Example-ſake, or for Some other End - 
 * as in this be condeſcends to the Manner of Men—ſo, we may be 
. © affured, he would accommodate himſelf to their Manner likewiſe, in 
s the moſt material Circumſtance of the Trial. But among ſt Men, 
Ihe Agent is always tried before he is ſet on V ork, or rewarded, 
and not after—On the contrary—this Trial was made after all Abra- 
 * ham's Work was done; and all God's Mercies received—nay, what 
o & js flill more range, aſter he had been once tried already. —JPe miſt 
e needs conclude therefore, that the Command was not (according to 
* the common Notion). a Traal only, becauſe it comes after all God's 
of Diſpenſations. Yet, as the ſacred Text aſſures us, it was 4 


Trial, and as a Trial neeeſarily precedes the Eraployment ar 
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« Reward of the Perſon tried; we mul need; conclude, that as no Em- 
« ployment, /o ſome Benefit fo/lowwed this Trial. Now on our Inter- 


„pretation, a Benefit, as wwe ſhall ſee, did follow. We have Reaſon 
e therefore to conclude this Interpretation 10 be the true. To this 
he anſwers, © You lay it down. here as the common Interpretation, * 
that the Command to Abraham to ne vp his Son was given as a 


« Trial ONLY 3 WHICH is NOT TRUE.“ Why? Bezauſe «« the 


common Opinion is, that God's Intention in this Command was 
not only to try Abraham, but alſo to PREFIGURE the Sacrifice of 


16 Chrift +.” Excellent ! I ſpeak here of the Command's being given. 


But given to whom? To all the Faithful, for whoſe Sake it was 
recorded ? or to Abraham only, for whoſe Sake it was revealed ? 
Does not the very Subject confine my Meaning to this latter Senſe ? 
Now, to Abraham, I ſay (according to the common Opinion) it 
was given as a Trial only, To the Faithful, if you will, as a Pre- 
Iguration. If, to extricate himfelf from his confuſed or ſophiſtical 
Reaſoning, he will ſay it prefigured to Abraham likewiſe ; he then 
gives up alt he has beem contending for, againſt my Interpretation, | 
wie, that Abraham knew this to be a Repreſentation of the great 
Sacrifice of Chrift : 1 call his Reaſoning confuſed or ſophiſtical. See, 
if he be not obliged to me for my Indeciſion. Where I ſpeak of the 
common Opinion, I ſay, he Command is ſubpoſed to be GIVEN as a 
Trial only. He thinks fit to tel} me, 1 ſay not true. But when he 
comes to prove it, he changes the Terms of the Queſtion. thus, 
For the common Opinion is that God's INTENT1oN in this Com- 


„ mand was, Sc. Now the Purpoſe of God's giving a Command 


70 Abraham, for blk Sake, might be one Thing ; and his general 
Intention, in that Command, as it concerned the Whole of his Diſ- 
| penſation, another. [I leave it therefore to the Reader to determine, 


whether our Examiner changed the Terms. of the e by 


_- Conſid. p. 149, 1 95. 
1 Cenſid. p. 150. Here again the learned Writer in his Letter to our Examiner, 
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Deſign or Ignorance. But I have another Reaſon why he ſhould 

| Have allowed me, in this Place at leaſt, not to have been miſtaken. 
And that is, becauſe a great Man (whoſe Authority is deſervedly 
the higheſt in the learned World, and which our Examiner has 


more Reaſons than one to pay a due Regard to) is in the ſame Sen- 


timents; and takes it for granted, as we ſhall ſee by the Words that 
follow, that the common Opinion is that God's giving this Command 
was only to try Abraham. I was (ſays he) under a Difficulty 
(Za Caſe, which, I dare ſay, never happened to our Examiner) to 
« account for this Action on the Foot of its being a Trial only “x .“ 
But to prove further that I ſaid not true, when I ſaid, that, ac- 
cording to the common Interp. etation the Command was given for a Trial 
only; he obſerves, that I myſelf had owned that the Reſemblance to 
Chriſt's Sacrifice was ſo ſtrong, that Interpreters could never overlook it. 
How much this is to the Purpoſe, unleſs we allow Abraham's. 
| Knowledge of the Figure, has been ſeen already. Nor does he ap- 5 


3 pear to be leſs conſcious of its Impertinence; therefore, inſtead of 


attempting to inforce it to the Purpoſe for which he quotes it, he 
turns, all on- a ſudden, to ſhew that it makes nothing to the Pur- 


poſe for which I employed it. But let us follow this Proteus through by 


all his Windings.— — The Reſemblance ( ſays he), no doubt, is very 
4 ſtrong: but how this corroborates your Senſe of the Command, 1 
% do not ſee, Your Senſe is, that it was an a&ual Information : 
46 given to Abraham, of the Sacrifice of Chriſt. But to prefigure, 
and to inform, are different Things. This Fran ſaction might pre- 
1 figure, and does prefigure, the Sacrifice of Chriſt ;. whether Abra- 
4% ham new any thing of the Sacrifice of. Chrif or no. For it does 
„ not follow, that becauſe a Thing 1 18 pręfigured; therefore it muſt - 
4 be ſeen and underſtood, at the Time when it is  prefigured ” 
Could it have been believed that theſe Words ſhould immediately 
follow an Argument, whoſe Force, that little it has, is founded on 


the Principle, N bat to prefigure and to form are NOT. di ferent T ings! 8 


* Pied Legation, Vol, II. p. C14, note *, es Yol. ut. p. 372 50. 40. ] 
+ Conlid, p · AG 422 
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But Retroſpects, with bad Reckoners, are troubleſome Things. At 
this Rate, I ſhould ſoon find my Taſk double. I ſhall therefore 
take his Accounts as they lie. And if they betray themſelves, 


why ſo. He ſays then, he does not ſee how this coxRoBoR ATtES l 
<4 my Senſe, becauſe. to prefigure and to inform are different Things.“ 
It was that very Difference which made me call it a Corroboration of 
my Senſe. Had there been no Difference, I ſhould not have called 
it a Corroboration of my Senſe, but my very. Senſe itſelf. As to the 
Obſervation that follows, and the Explanation of it, all he ſays 1 3 
very true. But a Truth the moſt unlooked for; 1. Becauſe it is a 
Truth I myſelf. had much inculcated throughout The Divine Lega- 
tion. 2. Becauſe it is a full Anſwer to all he has himſelf urged 
in the Body of his Pamphlet for a future State's being known or 
5 taught to the Jeuiſi People. 3. Becauſe (as is hinted at above) 
it is as full an Anſwer to the very Queſtion we are upon, viz. 
Whether, according to the common Opinion, the Command Was 
given only to try Abraham; or whether both to try and to Preſgure, 
Kc. Now I was there ſpeaking of the Command, as given to 
a Abraham. Therefore 70 ae could not be one End, cdu it 
was not to 0 inform, yoo] oe 


But we are yet only! in the Skirts of his Argh; on mETEY 5 
indeed, I have fat too long. Thus much (Jays he ) being obſerved 
4 to PREVENT. ' Confuſion *. This puts me in Mind of the Con- 
— fable, who being called in to appeaſe a Quarrel, firſt knocked down 
every one he met; and then'faid, + Thus much to prevent Diſ- 
order.“ For the Reader ſees all the Conf Hon is of his own mak- 5 
ing; ; and that, I have Reaſon to fear,- will keep riſing by every 
new Obſervation. Let us now //ays he) attend to your Argu- 
gument +,” Indeed it 18 s time; and ſo, without more e Ceremony 


-# Conkid, p. 151. „ TE. * + Ibid, 
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tike it. One of my Pond againſt the common Interpretation was, 
that according to that there was no Reward ſubſequent to the 
Trial. To which he anſwers, © But how can you prove that, 
« according to the common Interpretation, there was no Reward 


_ * ſubſequent to the Trial *?“ How ſhall I be able to pleaſe him? 


Before he was offended that I ſuppoſed the Author of the Book of 
Geneſis might omit relating the Mode of a Fact, when he had good 


Reaſon + ſo to do. Here, becauſe I ſuppoſe no Fact, from there 
| being none recorded, when no Reaſon hindered, he is as captious 
on this Side. How will you prove it? {/ays he). From the Si- 

lence of the Hiſtorian, ſay I, when nothing hindered him from 


ſpeaking. Well, but he will ſhew it fairly recorded in Scripture, 


that there were Rewards ſubſequent to the Trial. This, indeed is 
to the Purpoſe: Abraham {ſays he) lived a great many Years 


after that Tranſaction happened. He lived to diſpoſe of his Son 


Iſaac in Marriage, and to ſee his Seed. He lived to be married 8 
mM, himſelf to another Wife, and to have ſeveral Children by her; 
 & he had not THEN received all God's Mercies, nor were all God's 5 
« Diſpenſations towards him at an End; and it is to be remem- 
« bered that it is expreſſly ſaid of Abraham, Gen. xxiv. 1. (a long 

"I « Time after the Tranſaction in Queſtion) that God had Bleſſed him in | 


« all T. hings 1.“ The Queſtion here | 1s, of the extraordinary and un- 1 
1 common Re 


ards beſtowed. by God on Abraham; and he decides 


upon it, by an Enumeration of the ordinary and common. And, 
to fill up the Meaſure of theſe Bleſſings, he makes the marrying 
; of another Wi ife one. Though unluckily, this Wife at laſt proves 
but a Concubine ; as appears plainly from the Place where ſhe is 
mentioned. But let me aſk him ſeriouſly ; Could he, indeed, ſup- 
| poſe me to mean (though he attended not to the Drift of the Ar- 
— Sument) that God immediately withdrew all his Fayours from the 


* Conſid. p. 151. 


* See the Reaſon afligned, Dir. Leg: vol IL, p< 658. 0 vol. III. Book VI. K 5. x 
1 Conſid. P. 251, 152. | 


> +. 


Father 
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Father of the Faithful, after the laſt great Reward he conferred 
upon him, though he lived many Years after? I can hardly, I 
confeſs, account for this, any otherwiſe than from a certain Turn 
of Mind which I don't care to give a Name to: But which, the 
Habit of anſwering has made ſo common that nobody either miſ- 
takes it, or is much ſcandalized at it. Though I, for my Part, 
ſhould eſteem a total Ignorance of Letters a much happier Lot than 
ſuch a learned Depravity. “ But this is not all,” 1 ſays be. No? I 
am ſorry for it! Twas enough in Conſcience l What ſurprizes 
me moſt is, that you ſhould argue 80 WEAKLY, as if the Reward 
* f good Men had Reſpect to this Life only. Be it, that Abraham 
4 had received all God's Mercies ; and that all God's Diſpenſations 
& towards him, in this World, were at an End; was there not a 
< Life yet to come, with Reſpect to which the whole Period 
of our Exiſtence here is to be conſidered as a State of Trial; ; and 
« where we are all of us to look for that Reward of our Virtues 
44 which we very often fail of in this “! * Well, if it was NOT 
LL, we find, at leaſt, twas all of a Piece. For as before he 
would ſophiſtically obtrude upon us common, for extraordinary Re- 
awards; ſo here, (true to the Genius of his Trade) he puts common 
for extraordinary Trials, The Caſe, to which I applied my Argu- 
ment, was this; — God, determining to ſelect a choſen People from 
the Lains of Abraham, would manifeſt to the World, that this Pa- 
triarch was worthy of the Diſtinction ſhewn him, by having his 
Faith found ſuperior to the hardeſt Trials. In ſpeaking of theſe 
Trials, 1 ſaid, that the Command to offer Iſaac was the /aff. No, 
60 Jays the Examiner, that cannot be, for, with Reſpect to a Life 0 
come, the whole Period of our Exiſtence here, is to be conſidered 
* as a State of Trial.” Aud fo again, (ſays he) with Regard to 
the Reward ; which you pretend, 1n the Order of God's Diſpenſa- : 
tions, ſhould follow the Trial: Why? We are to “ look after it 
6-08 another World. .”—Holy Seppture records the Hiſtory of one, 


* Conk, P. 152, 
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to whom God only promiſed (in the clear and obvious Senſe) 
= temporal Bleſſings. It records, that theſe temporal Bleſlings 
S were diſpenſed, One Species of which were extraordinary Re- 
| wards after extraordinary Trials. In the moſt extraordinary of 
all, no Reward followed : 'This was my Difficulty. See here, 
how he has cleared it up.—I would willingly believe the belt : 
Yet the bringing in @ future State (no more to clearing up the 
Difficulty than a future Parliament) looks fo very like, what the 
Logicians call, Argumentum ad. invidiam, that I don't know whe- 
ther I ſhall bring the Reader to believe with me. What 1ur- 
prizes me molt (ſays he) is, that you ſhould argue ſo weakly.” — 
Weakly, does he ſay? Let him ſpeak out, and rather ſay wickedly ; ; 
| which is indeed what he would have the Reader underſtand, though 
in Tenderneſs he prefers a ſofter Word: For he roundly aſſerts, 
that J have argued as if the Reward of good Men had reſpect to this 
Life only. I had faid, indeed, frequently ſaid, that many good 
Men had no Reſpect to any other Reward ; but that the Reward of 
good Men had reſpeet to this Life only, I not only never laid, but 
even abhor the Thoughts of. I muſt therefore call upon my Ex- 
aminer, for this FOURTH TIME, to prove that I ever argued 0 


ml that Manner, on Pain of TY for a Calumniator. 


But he ſeems to be fandble of his Bf} Ar gument; . FT RENE 

: might be his Intention in uſing it; - and would fave all by ano- 
ther Fetch: For the weakeſt are ever moſt moſt fruitful in Ex- 

pedients. And what ( Jays be) if, after all this, the 0 iſdom of 

God ſhould have thought fit, that this very Man, whom he 
had ſingled out to be an eminent Example of Picty to all Ge- 

40 nerations, ſhould, at the very Cloſe of his Life, give Evidence 
of it, by an Inſtance that exceeded all that had gone before; 

6 that he might be a Pattern of patient Suffering, even unto the 

nd End? Would there not be SENSE in ſuch a Spot” * 
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yet the Prophets were dead two hundred Vears before.” 
if the Prophets were dead, their Writings were en And 
what then? is it LIKELY that the Sons ſhould have learnt from 

: 40 the dead Prophets, what the Fathers could not learn from the 
i Living! Why could not the Fews learn this Doctrine from 
THE VERY FIRST, as well as their Poſterity at the Diſtance 
« of Ages afterwards.” In the firſt Cafe we find he expreſsly ſays, 

it does not Nn. in the ſecond, he as ral ſuppoſes, that 1 
does. 
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In Truth, I doubt not, as he has put it: And 1 will tell him, 
why. Abraham was not a mere Inſtrument to ſtand for an Example 
only, but a moral Agent likewiſe; and to be dealt with as ſuch. 


Now, though, as he ſtands for an Example, we may admit of as many 


Trials for patient Suffering as our good-natured Examiner thinks 
fitting; yet, as a moral Agent, it is required (as I have prov- 
ed from the Method of God's dealing with his Servants,. re- 
corded in ſacred Hiftory) that each Trial be attended with ſome 
Work done, or ſome Reward conferred. But theſe two Circum- 
ſtances in Abraham's Character, our Examiner perpetually con- 
founds. He ſuppoſes nothing to be done for Abraham's own Sate; 
but every Thing for the Example's Sake. Yet, did the good Cauſe 
of anſwering require, he could as eaſily ſuppoſe the contrary, And 
that I do him no Wrong, I will here give the Reader a remarkable 
Inſtance of this Dexterity, in the Counter-exerciſe of his Arms. In 
p. 150, of thefe Conſt iderations, (be ſays) ** IT Dos NO FOLLOW, 
that, becauſe a Thing is prefigured, therefore it muſt be ſeen 
and underſtood AT THE TIME when | it is prefigured,” Yet in 
the Body of the Pamphlet, P 11% 113. having another Pant to 
puzzle; he ſays (on my obſerving that a future State and Reſurrec- 
tion were not national Doctrines till the Time of the Maccabeesy 


« he knows I will ſay they had theſe Doctrines from the Tn 
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XVI. 
7 


e But there are other Objections beſides this e ſays) to my 
< Interpretation of the Command : As firſt it doth not appear how 
& Abraham could collect from this Tranſaction, that Chri? was to 


be offered up as a Sacrifice, I can eaſily underſtand that Conver/c 
may be maintained by Actions as well as by Words. What you 


< have ſaid upon that Subject, p. 81 *, &c, no doubt is very juſt ; 


and the Inſtances you have P from Scripture, where Ac- 
tions have been uſed as foreſhewing the Determinations of Pro- 
« vidence, are beyond all Exception. But whereas you have con- 


c ſidered the Action of Abraham in offering up his Son as a Caſe 


« parallel to theſe; it differs from them all in a very material Cir- 
* cumſtance, vis. that nothing is here added by Way of Explana- 
© nation to ſhew the Import of it. When Zedekiah made him horns 
« of Iron, he ſaid, —Trvs ſhalt thou puſh the Syrians, 1 Kings xxii. 
1 When Jeremiah was bid to take a Linen Girdle and hide it 
n the Hole of a Rock, &c. the Explanation immediately follows: 


&« Thus faith the Lord, AFTER THIS MANNER will I mar the Pride 
40 of Judah, Sc. Feremiah xili. 1—9. And ſo | it is in every Inſtance 
« you have produced ; which I need not particularly prove becauſe 


1 you have confeſſed it, p. 609 +. And no doubt ſuch Explanations, 


£6 attending the Tranſaction, were always neceſſary for the Infor- 


mation of the Prophet; becauſe though Actions are as expreſſive 
of Ideas as IVords are; yet it is on Suppoſition that there is ei- 
« ther common Uſe, or ſpecial Intimation, to determine what Ideas 
 « ſuch or ſuch Actions import; otherwiſe nothing can be under- 
« ſtood. You will not pretend, I ſuppoſe, that by any common _ 
_ « Uſage of thoſe Times, this Tranſaction was / gnificative of the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt ; therefore there muſt have been ſome ſpeciar 
« Intimation attending the Tranſaction, and determining it to this 
6 Meaning, if it was the Intention of Providence, hereby to give 
* Abraham any ſuch Information; of which ſpecial CRIT ſince 


* Ed, 410. vol. II. p. 4. Ed, 4to. vol, l. P. 302. 
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« nothing appears, it can never appear that any ſuch Information 
« was intended. The Preſumption hes the other Way: Becauſe 
&« if any ſuch Information had been intended; it is natural to think 
« that the Explanation would have been recorded with the Tranſ- 
4 Action, as it is in all other ſuch like Caſes *. This, indeed, 

ſtands unequalled, even by himſelf. In The Divine Legation, I had 
ſhewn the Nature of this ſignificative Action here commanded ;—I 


had ſhewn how it agreed, and how it differed, from others of the ſame 
Kind—!I had ſhewn how Abraham muſt neceſſarily underſtand the 
Import of it. Yet here, the Examiner comes over me with an Ob- 
jection, that implies a profound Ignorance of every thing I had ſaid. 


I wovld fain inſtruct him; but if he chuſes rather to be ſhamed ; 


why, every Man to his Taſte. He ſays, I conſider the Information 
by Action ix the caſe of Abraham as parallel to the Information given 


to, or by the Prophets Zedekiah and Feremiah, for the Inſtruction 


of the People: Whereas it differs from them in a very material 
« Circumſtance ; namely, that nothing is here added by Way of 
« Explanation, to ſhew the Import of it,” Hear, now, whether I 


conſider it as parallel or di ferent—having ſpoken of thoſe fignifica- 


tive Actions done by the Prophets, at God's Command, for the 
5 People 8 Information, 1 go on thus, By theſe Actions the Prophets "i 
ſtructed the People in the Will of God—but where God TEACnss 
THE PROPHET, and, in Compliance to the Cuſtom of that T; ime, con- 


deſcends to the Same Mode of Infirufion, then the fignificative Ac 


tion 1s generally changed into a Vi ift jon, either natural or extraordi- 


nary—1 ſay generally, but not always. Sometimes, though the 1 


Jormation was only for the Prophet, God would SET HIM. UPON an 5 
expreſſive Action, whoſe obvious Meaning conveyed the Intelligence 


N propoſed or ſought T. I therefore call upon him here again, the 


FIFTH TIWE, to prove that I conſidered them as parallel; or 
elſe to make his Retractation. He ſays, © he ſuppoſes, I will not 


&6 pretend that, by any common of thoſe Times, this Trauſ- 


bY Conſid. e e ee | 
+ Divine Legation, Vol. II. p. 82, 84. vol II. p. 1 407, ed, 4t0.)] = 
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« action was ſignificative of the Sacrifice of Chriſt.“ All that I 
pretended to, 1 delivered in very plain Terms, in the following 
Manner. From the View given of Abraham's Hiftory, wwe ſee, haw 
all God's Revelations ts him, to this laſt [of the Command] ultimately 
relate to that myſtic fundamental Promiſe, made to him on his firſt Vo- 
cation, that in him ſhould all Families of the Earth be bleſſed. God 
opens the Scheme of his Diſpenſations, by exact and regular Steß Y 
We fee, throughout, a gradual Opening and fit Preparation for fome 
further Revelation, which—could be no other than that of the Redemp- 
 tion—the Completion of the Whole of God's Oeconomy—But the only 
remaining one recorded is the Command 7o offer Iſaac.— Nou the 
Happineſs or Redemption of Mankind, promiſed to come through Abra- 
ham, could not but make him more and more mquifitive into the Man- 7 
ner of its being brought about, in Proportion as be found himſe if to be. 
more and more perſonally concerned, as the Inſirument of ſo great a 
_ Bleſſing. Aue have fhewn it to be the Cuſtom of Antiquity to inflruft 
by Actions as well as Words—that God himſelf, in Compliance to a ge- 
neral Cuſtom, uſed this IWay of Information, —Nothing could be con- 
ceived more appoſite to convey the Information than this very Action; 
ABRAHAM DESIRED EARNESTLY 10 be let into the M. tery of the 
Redemption, and God, to it nftrutt bim—faid, Take now thy Son, 
Sc. The Duration of the Action was the ſame as between Chriſt's 
Death and  Refurrettion, &c *—Could Abraham now, after this, 
be any more in Doubt, that this Command was to prefigure the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt; than Ezekiel, that what he ſaw in the Chambers 


of Imagery was to repreſent the Idolatries of his Countrymen ? ? But _ 


our Examiner artfully concealed, that I had, all along, ſuppoſed 
from the Proofs given, that this Revelation was made at Abra- 
% ham's carneſt Requeſt :” And then aſks, Whether by any 
common Uſage this Tranſaction was f ignificative of the Sacrifice 5 
of Chriſ..“ If not, he ſays, there muſt have been ſome ſpecial : 
« Intimation determining: it to this Meaning : Of which, ſince no- 


* See Divine Legation, Vol. 1. p. 606, & eqs Vol. UI. 55 385. ed. 4. ] 
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9 thing appears, it can never appear that any ſuch Information 
4% was intended. The Preſumption lies the other Way, becauſe if 
any ſuch Intimation had been intended, it is natural to think, the 
9 Explanation would have been recorded with the Tranſaction, as 


it is in ALL other ſuch like Caſes.” Here again, he honeſtly 
conceals from his Reader, that I had given zwo Reaſons, why the 


Explanation was not recorded. The one ariſing from this Species 
of Information ; the other, from the Nature of the Thing informed 


of. The firſt was, that The Narrative of ſuch a Converſe by Action 
was not, in its Nature, fo mtelligible or obvious, as that where God is 
 ſhewn converſing by Action to the Prophets, in the ſeveral Inſtances 
before given. And the Reaſon is this: Thoſe Informations, as they 
are given to the Prophets for the Inſtruction of the People, have, neceſ= 
farily, in the Courſe of the Hiftory, their Explanations annexed. But 
be Information to Abraham being ſolely for his own Uſe, there was 
u Room for that formal Explanation ; which made the commanded , 
Actions, performed by the Prophets, ſo clear and intelligible x. And, 
to illuſtrate the Truth of the Obſervaticn, I gave an Rod: - in 
the Relation of Jacob. s wreſtling with the Angel. Which (like this 
=o: the Command) was an Information by Action, for Jacob's ſole 
Uſe: And therefore has the ſame Obſcurity, as not having 1 its Ex- - 
planation annexed. I have ſhewn what that Information was. And 
will he ay, becauſe the Explanation was not recorded, that this 
was the Hiſtory of a ſimple Wreſtling, as that was of a commanded 
| human Sacrifice? Or will he rather chuſe to retract what he had 
aid, that where it is an Information by Action, the © Explanation it 


9 recorded in fuch like Caſes? 
The ſecond Reaſon I gave why the Explanation was not eee 


aroſe from the Nature of the Thing informed of. The Knowledge of 
God's future Diſpenſation, in the Redemption of Mankind, by the Death 


of bis Son, revealed as a ſingular Favour to the Father of the Faithful, 
Was r I) what could, by no Means, be communicated to the Hebrew 


2 * Divine Legation, Vol, IL p. 611, vol. UI. p. 392, ed, 4to.] 
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People, when Moſes wrote bis H. iflory for their Uſe ; becauſe they being 
then to continue long under a carnal Oeconomy, this Knowledge of 
the End of the Law would have greatly indiſpoſed them to that Diſ- 
penſation with which God, in his mfinite. Wi dom, thought fit 0 ex- 
erciſe them. og 


XVII. 


But he has learnt his Trade for nothing. Catch an Anſwerer 
without his Salvo if you can. Vou may truſt him to take Care 
that it ſhall never be ſaid, he had paſſed over, in abſolute Silence, 
the Anſwer given above; he therefore ſubjoins—“ To this you re- 
« ply, that the Information to Abraham being ſolely for his own. 
a 40 Uſe, and which could, by no Means, be communicated to the Hes. 
brew People when Moſes wrote his Hiſtory ; there was no room for ; 
«& the formal Explanation which made the commanded Aclions per- 
formed by the Prophets fo clear and intelligible +.”—To this [ſays 
% he) you reply.” To what ? To his Objections againſt my In- 
terpretation; 4 which are theſe That nothing 1 1s added by way of 
Co Explanation—that this Tranſaction was not, by any common 
* Uſage of thoſe Times, ſignificative of the Sacrifice of Chriſ— 
that if any ſuch Information had been intended, it is natural to 
„think that the Explanation would have been recorded with the 
4 Tranſaction.“ Had he given but a common Attention to what + - 
wrote, he would have ſeen, that the Anſwer, he here quotes from 
me, was a Reply to quite a different Thing ; ; namely, V hy the ſacred : 
Writer did not, for the Information of the Jewiſh Church, give an Ex- 
planation of the ſignificative Action. In the mean Time, the Reply I 5 
made to his three Objections, he till referves in profound Silence, 
I have quoted it above, and it is in Subſtance this, That where the 
commanded Action rs for the Information of the Prophet aa). there no 


— Div. Legs! Vol. u. p. 610, (vol. Ul. p. 391, ed, 4to.] 
}: Cold, p. 255. wo 1 0 
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Explanation accompanies it. That the Command being given at Abra- 
ham's earneſt Requeſt 70 be further acquainted with the Myſtery of 
the Redemption, he muſt needs ſee (though the Tranſaction was not, by 
any common Uſage of thoſe Times, ſiguificative of the Sacrifice of 
Chrift ) the true and real Import of it, —T had ſaid, that our Examiner 
could not have been thus groſly miſtaken had he given a common 
Attention to what he ſaw written. But the Reader may have Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect ſomething worſe, when he obſerves, that, in quoting 
this, which he calls my Reply, he makes me ſay, that, “ as the 
Information was given ſolely for Abraham's Uſe, there was no 
« Room for that formal Explanation, WHICH MADE THE COM- 
„ MANDED ACTIONS N BY THE PROPHETS SO CLEAR 
* AND INTELLIGIBLE.” Words ſo devoid of all Purpoſe, to the 
Argument he pretends I was there upon, that, had I uſed them, or 
any other like them, I ſhould have been aſhamed, after ſuch Imper- 
tinence, to have appeared again in Print: Vet we find they were to 
our Examiner's Purpoſe to beſtow upon me; in order to perſuade 
the Reader, that this was really a Reply to his Objections. Oo 
But be the Reply what you pleaſe, if it will but give him an ; 
- Opportunity to anſwer, to examine, to force a Trade, it 18 enough 
for him. He goes on, therefore, in this Manner, But this which 

* you offer, as a Solution of the Difficulty, 1 is, WITH ME, A NEW 
« OBJECTION,” See here now, do I belye the Man ?—« For if the 
« Knowledge of Chrift's Sacrifice was not to be comftiugicated ; to 
„what Purpoſe was it clearly revealed to Abraham? You fay, 

d that the Fews, being to continue long under a carnal Oeconomy; 

; 1 this Knowledge aοẽꝭ. have greatly ind! iſpojed them to this Dif= 
3 GS penſation. But why was it then communicated to Abraham 2? 
„ For bis. ſole Uſe *, you ſay. '—Here he aſks me a Queſtion, then 
quotes my Anſwer to it: And, not liking that, aſks the Queſtion 

over again; and then makes an Anſwer for it himſelf, which, he 

thought, he could manage better. For let the Reader take Notice, 


* Conſid. P. 155% 1 
that 
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that the laſt Anſwer is not mine. I had talked very impertinently 
indeed, had I given it as a Reaſon why the Revelation was made to 
| Abraham, and not given to the Jews, that it was for Abraham's 
ſole Uſe. I had proved, indeed, from Fact, that it was for his ſole 
e.: But the Reaſon J gave, for its not being communicated, was 
the unfit Circumſtances and Diſpoſition of the Few: People to 
receive it. But what then? this which he calls the Anſwer does 
its Buſineſs; as that which he called the Reply had done before it; 
and ſerves him for a Handle to a x.] OBIECT ION. 

And thus he proceeds“ What Uſe? Will you be pleaſed to tell 
% us? Was there any good Uſe that Abraham could make of this 
Knowledge, which the reſt of the People of God might not have 5 
made of it as well as he? Or if it was unfit for every Body elſe, 
„ was it not unfit for Abraham too *?” Amazing! Had not I given 
It as the Reaſon why it could not be communicated to the Jewiſh 
People, that they were to continue long under a burthenſome carnal 
Occonomy 3 ; which, this Knowledge would have tempted them to 


throw off before the appointed Time? And did this Reaſon extend to 
1 Abrabam, who v was never r under that Occonomy ? 2 
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XVII. 


But he goes on—* In ſhort, Sir, I do not underſtand this Doc- 
„ trine (with which your whole Work much abounds) of revealing 
„Things clearly to Patriarchs, and Prophets, and Leaders, as a 


8 ſpecial Favour to themſelves; but to be kept as a Secret from the 


e reſt of Mankind.“ At is but too plain (as he ſays) he does not 
underſtand it:“ For which I can give no better Reaſon than its 
being geripture- Dolirine; and not that of Sums and Syſtems, Yet. 

what he cannot anderſtand, his Client Biſhop Bull could, how- 9 
| ever: who (as he himſelf informs us) aſſerts, that there were 


40 Arcana in the I” ſh Theology, and | conſequently a twofold 


* Conſid. p- 155. 
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% manner of teaching amongſt them; one ſuited to vulgar Appre- 
« henfions; the other to thoſe who had made ſome Proficiency in 
„Knowledge.“ Exam. of Mr. W's ſecond Propoſition, p. 125. 80 
that I aſcribe this rather to a want of Memory than want of Under- 
landing. 
6 have been uſed 7 ſays he) to conſider Perſons under this Cha- 
e raCter, as appointed, not for themſelves, but for others; and 
| « therefore to conclude that WHATEVER was clearly revealed to 
— them, concerning God's Diſpenſations, was ſo revealed, in order 
to be communicated to others *.“ This is the old hacknied 
Socphiſm; that, becauſe Perſons act and are employed for others ; 
therefore they do nothing, or that nothing is done for themſelves. 
When God ſaid, Shall ] hide from Abraham that Thing which Ide? 
E was not this ſaid to, and for himſelf? But he ſinks and flounders- 
3 TD unders this falſe Bottom, That whatever was clearly r.vealed to the 
Z Yn Prophets, was ſo revealed, in order to be communicated to others. 
5 5 Here then a little Scripture. Doctrine will do him no Harm. Did 
2 © Meſes (and this is a Caſe in Point) communicate all he knew to 
VT Fews, concerning the Chriſtian Diſpenſation; which the Author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews tells us was clearly revealed to him in 
the Mount ?—Priefts (ſays he) that offer G1 ifts according to the Law, 
who ſerve unto the Example and Shadow f heavenly Things, as Moſes 
was admoniſhed of God when he was about to make the Tabernacle 4, 
Again, we find that Ezekiel, on his being called upon his Miſſion, 
law, what the Author of Ecclus calls the glorious Viſion; and had. 
(as appears from the Allegory of the Roll of a Book) a full Inter- 
= Pretation thereof. Vet, notwithſtanding all his Illumination, he 
_ f VWas directed by God to ſpeak ſo obſcurely to the People, that he at 
T length found Cauſe to complain, Ab, Lord, they ſay of me, Doth be 
1 not ſpeak Parables 4? And now let him 4ſ the Prophets. with the- 
ſame Pertneſs he is accuſtomed to examine me, Was there any good: 
Uſe you could make of your Knowledge, that the * of God might 


* Could. p. 1 TH 156. 'P Heb. vii. 4 "x t Ezck, + 40. 
8 E 
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not have made of it as well as you ? —But the ſame Diſpenſation is 
alluded to, and continued, under the Kingdom of Chrit—And his 
Diſciples aſked him ſaying, What might this Parable be? And he 
ſaid, Unto you it is given to know the Myſteries of the Kingdom of God: 
But toothers, in Parables ; that ſeeing they might not ſee, and hear- 
ing they might not underſiand*. And now, Reader, ſhall I claim 
his Promiſe ? If you can ſhew (ſays be) that I am miſtaken in 
«* this, pray do it, and I ſhall be obliged to you +.” For, you ſee, 
I have taken him at his Word. And 'twas well I did; for it was 
no ſooner out of his Mouth, than, as if he had repented (not of his 
Candour, but his Confidence) he immediately cries, Hold—and 
tells me © 1 might have ſpared myſelf in aſking another Queſtion, 
« Why, if Revelations cannot be clearly recorded, are they recorded at 
| all 3.“ But, great Defender of the Faith, the ancient Jewiſh Church! 
I aſked that very Reeſtion, becauſe the Anſwer to it ſhews how 
much you are miſtaken; as the intelligent Reader, by this Time, 
| eaſily perceives. But why does he fay I might have ſpared. that 
Queſtion? becauſe, if a Revelation is not clearly given, it cannot 
be clearly recorded &.” » Did I ſay it could? Or will he ſay, that 
there are no Reaſons why a Revelation, that is clearly given, ſhould 
be obſcurely recorded? To what Purpoſe then, was the Obſerva- 
tion made? Made! why to introduce another. For, with our 
_ equivocal Examiner, the Corruption of Argument is the Generation of 
D Obſervation.—** And yet {/ays he) as you intimate, there may be 
4 Reaſons why an oBSCURE REVELATION ſhould be recorded, to 
„ wit, for the Inſtruction of future Ages, when the Obſcurity being 
& cleared up by the Event, it ſhall appear, that it was foreſeen and 
fore ordained in the Knowledge and Appointment of God ||.” 
What I intimated, was not concerning an ob/cure Revelation, but 
a Revelation obſcurely recorded.” Theſe are two very different Things, 
as appears from hence, that the latter may be a clear Revelation, the 


* Luke viii. 9, 10. Bs VV 
+ Conſid. p. 156. 1 Ibid, § Ibid, ia. 
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Word being relative to him to whom the Revelation was made; 
but this is a Peccadillo only. However, he approves the Reaſon of 
recording; for that, thereby, it ſhall appear, that 1T was fore- 
„ ſeen and foreordained by God.” Ir—what? the obſcure Revela- 
tion, according to grammatical Conſtruction: But, in his Engliſb, 
I ſuppoſe, 1T ſtands for the Fact revealed. Well then; from the 
recording of an obſcure Revelation, he ſays it will appear, when 
[ the foretold Fact happens, that it was foreſeen and preordained by 
=_— God. This too he tells the Reader I intimated; but, if the Reader 
. will take my Word, I never intimated any thing ſo fooliſh, For 
1 every Fact, whether prefigured and foretold, or not prefigured and 
—_ foretold, muſt needs have been foreſeen and preordained by God. 
-- 5 Now, whether we are to attribute this to Exacineſe, or to Inaccu- 
racy of Expreſſion, is hard to ſay. If to the former, it is to be 
conſidered as one of his Arts, to get to a Conſequence which he 
immediately afterwards endeavours to deduce from it ; which is, 
1 that, as well on his Senſe of the Command, as on mine, a De- 
„5 8 pendency between the two Diſpenſations may be deduced.” And 
| ii. is certain, that if that Dependency ariſes from God's Foreknow- 
ledge of the Fact, he is much in the right; but that will be ſeen 
by and by. On the other hand, if it be an Inaccuracy, as I am 
rather inclined to think; then it is plain he muſt mean ſomething 
_ elſe; and that ſomething might, perhaps, be this; that, from ſuch 
a Record, a real Connexion might be proved between the Old and 
New Teſtament, ariſing from the Evipencs that God, in this 
commanded Action, did 1NTEND to prefigure the Sacrifice of Chrift. 
—TJaſt before, he had ſaid, . he deſired not to be miſtaken . But 
this, let me tell him, f is an unreaſonable Requeſt, unleſs he 4 eff ired 
too to be underſtood. And that he deſires not this, is evident from 
| his perpetual Equivocations. However, we preſume, we have here 
inſinuated ourſelves into his Meaning. But if the Reader now 
ſhould alk how this makes for the point to be proved, namely, that 


'# Conſid, p. 156, 2 e 
5 « I might 
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might have ſpared myſelf in aſking the Queſtion, 7/by, if Reve- 
& /ations cannot be clearly recorded, are they recorded at all?“ I muſt 
tell him, and let him not be furpriſcd, that it was not deſigned to 
have any thing to do.with the Point to be proved, at all; but only 
to produce or give Birth to another OBSERVATION 3 begot, as he 
well expreſſes it, upon the foregoing putrid Argumentation.— 
_«« Upon this Principle (ſays he) you muſt give me leave to OBSER VE, 
« that the Tranſaction in Queſtion will have the ſame Efficacy to 
«© thew the Dependency between the two Di iſpenſations. Whether 
155 «© Abraham had thereby any Information of the Sacrifice of Chriſt or 

not *.“ This, indeed, is ſaying ſomething. And, could he 

prove it, would be depriving my Interpretation of one of its prin- 
cipal Uſes. Let us ſee then how he goes about it.“ For this 
« does not arife from Abraham's KNOWLEDGE, or any body's 
„ KNOWLEDGE, at the Time when the Tran faction happened, but 
from the Similitude and Correſpondency between the Event and 
„the Tranſaction, by which it was prefigured; which i is exactly 
a the ſame upon either Suppoſition +.” To this I anſwer and ſay, 
1. That I myſelf never ſuppoſed that the Dependency between the 
two Diſpenſations did “ ariſe from Abraham's Know ledge, or any 


« body's Knowledge,” at that or any other Time; but from Gop's 


INT ENT Io that this commanded Action ſhould import or repreſent 
the Sacrifice of Chriſt - And then comes in the Queſtion whether 
that Intention be beſt diſcovered from God's Declaration of it to 
Abraham, or from a Similitude and Correſpondency between this 

commanded Action and the Sacrifice of Cbr/ . Therefore, 2. J an- 

ſwer and ſay, that a SIMILITuDE and ConnxsronDExNCY between 
the Event and the J ranſaction which prefigured it, is not enough to 
ſhew this DEPENDENCY. to the Satis faction of Unbelievers: WHO 
ſay, that a Likeneſs between two Things of the ſame Nature; ſuch 
as the offering up two Men to Death, tough in different Ways, 
_ and tranſacted! in two very diſtant Periods, 1 1s not ſuthcient alone. to 


* Confd. p. 196. 8 Ibid. p. „ 
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ſhew that they had any Relation to one another . With the ſame 
Reaſon they will ſay, you might pretend that Fephrha's Daughter, 
or the King of Moab's Son, whom the Father ſacrificed on the 
Wall +, were the Types of Chri/?*s Sacrifice, Give us, ſay they, a 
Bible-Proof that God declared or revealed his Intention of prefigur- 
ing the Death of Jeſus; or ſome better Authority at leaſt than a 
modern 'T'ypifier, who deals only in Similitudes and Correſpondences. 
Now whether it be our Examiner, or I, who have given them this 
Satisfaction, or whether they have any Reaſon to require it of us, 13 
left to the Ss Reader to conſider, | 


XIX. 8 


f We now come to "the: Uritity of my Interpretation of the 
Command, having got through all his Objections to its TrurH. 
And here, the ſame Civility and Candour which ſo poliſhed and 

enlivened the foregoing Part, ſhine out again, in the very firſt Words 
of this. And now, Sir (/ays he) give me Leave to aſk, what 
« Service have you done to Religion by your Interpretation! ! We 

were prepared for it, p. 84. by an Intimation that ſomething was 
4 to ariſe from it 2 the Confuſion of Infidelity: As how? why firſt, 

„ as by your Manner of explaining this Tran ſaction of Abraham, you 
« ſhould illuſtrate God's Truth by the nobleſt Inſtance that ever was 


4 given of the Harmony between the Old and New Teftament.” And : 


2dly, « as by its Aid you ſhould be enabled to give the true Solution of 
1 thoſe inexplicable Dijiculties which bave been fo long the Stumbling- 

„ Block of Infidelity 2% 

And now he addreſſes himſelf to ” Jag that my Toterpretation hw 
has neither of theſe Advantages. Firſt, as to the Harmony he 
ſays © he has juſt above ſhewn that the Tranſaction will be equally 
3 ee of Chriff's Sacrifice, whether my Iaterpretation be ad- ; 


* See what che Letter. writer abovementioned ſays, p. 53, 50 much to the fame i 

' Purpoſe, Ed 5 
+ 2 Kings i ili. 27. 8 t Conkd, p. 157. „„ 
„ mitted 
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% mitted or not *.“ He hath ſhewn it indeed! as the Ir;/hman 
ſhewed his And it is freſh in the Reader's Memory. Come 
we, then, to the ſecond. As to the ſecond (/ays he) the Diſſicul- 
& Z/es which have been ſo long the Stumbling- block of Infidelity, 


which upon the Foot of the common Interpretation you call in- 


% ſuperable ; 1 greatly marvel that you ſhould call them ſo, when 
« you acknowledge, in the very ſame Page, that he Arguments 
4 hitherto: brought to ſupport the Hiſtory of this Command are of great 


 &« Weight and Validity .“ He marvels! Why let him marvel. 
I ſuppoſe he never heard that there are inſuperable Difficulties even to 
ſome demonſtrable Propoſitions. But he, of all Men, ſhould have 
accepted my Conceſſion upon fair Terms, fince it was made to 
humour Divines like himſelf; who think it enough for Religion if | 
the Objections to it be, as he warily expreſſes it, GUARDED | 
AGAINST | : Which, God knows! they often are, by Arguments 


of no d great N. — or * OY 


Fee er (ſays he) 40 hats; you bad owned 1 or not, I 
„ $HOULD HAVE TAKEN. UPON MYSELF THE ProoF that theſe in- 


4 ſuperable Difficulties may be very effectually and ſubſtantially re- 


moved, without borrowing any Aid from your Interpretation. 
„The Subſtance of the Objection to the hiſtoric Truth of this Re- 
10 lation, as collected by yourſelf, p. 614 d: is this, That God could 
never give ſuch a Command to Abraham, becauſe it would: throw 
„ þim into inextricable Doubts concerning the Author of it ; as whether 
«7 proceeded from a good or evil Being—{becauſe] it would miſlead 
% him in his Notions of the Divine Attributes, and of the fundamental . 
« Principles of Morality. For though the revoking the Command pre- 
e vented the Homicide; yet the Aclion being commanded,. and, at the 
66 e not condemned; Abraham and bis — muſt. needs. 


S Ed. 4to. vol. III. p. 397. „ fs! 
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« have thought human Sacr ces grateful to the Almighty. For a im- 

« #le revoking was no Condemnation ; but would be more naturally 

« efleemed a peculiar Indulgence for ready Obedience. Thus the Pagan 

Fable of Diana's ſub/tituting a Hind in the Place of Iphigenia, did 

not make Idolaters believe that ſhe therefore abhorred human Sacri- 

« fices, they having before been perſuaded of the contrary x. The 
Objection, the Reader ſees, conſiſts of two Parts: The one, that 
Abrabam muſt doubt of the Author of the Command: The other, 
that he would be miſled concerning his Attributes; or in the Grate- 
fulneſs of human Sacrifices to him. 

To the fr}, our Examiner anſwers +, partly from Phat I TY 
had obſerved might be urged by Believers, as of great Weight and 
Validity, and partly from what he had picked up elſewhere. But 

here [ ſhall avoid imitating his Example, in endeavouring to ſhew 
the Invalidity of Arguments profeſſedly brought in Support of Re- 
ligion: An Employment by no Means becoming a Chriſtian Divine. 

II they have any weak Parts, T ſhall leave them to Unbelievers to 
find out. 4 have the more Reaſon too to truſt them to their own. 


: Weight, both as they are none of his, with whom only 1 have 


here to do, and as I have acknowledged their. V. alidity. All T ſhall = 
obſerve 1 is, that, as J had made that Acknowledgment, I ſee not 
to what End they are urged againſt me; uuleſs it were to entertain 
us with his Common-Place: Which I ſhould have received! in Si- 5 
N lence, had he not affected to introduce 1 it with ſo much Pomp— — 
« Whether you had owned this or not C ſays he) I ſhould have aiken 


” “ upon myſelf the Proof.” Whereas, all that he has taken is the 


5 Property of others: :M ade his . indeed, by a weak and an im- 4 

. perfect Repreſentation. = 

But now he comes to the e part of the Oti⸗ction. 10 As to : 
4 the latter Part of the Objection (/ays he ) that from this Com- 

4 mand, Abraham and his Family muſt needs have thought hu- 
* man Sacrifices acceptable to God; the revoking the Command at 

* Conkd, p. 156. f Ibide- p. 159, 1660. Ns 

25 20, P. 15 8 ” 1 « laft, 
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« laſt, was a ſufficient Guard againſt any ſuch Conſtruction. To 
« this you make the Unbeliever anſwer: No; becauſe the Action 
e having been commanded ought to have been condemned; and a 
% ſimple Revocation was no Condemnation, But why was not the 
* Revocation of the Command, in this Caſe, a Condemnation of 


the Action? If I ſhould tempt you to go and kill your next 


b Neighbour, and afterwards come and defire you 79 to do it; 


« would not this After-declaration be as good an Evidence of my 


4 Diſlike to the Action, as the firſt was of my Approbation of it ? 


« Yes, and a much better, as it may be preſumed to have been the 
© Reſult of maturer Deliberation. Now though Deliberation and 
« „ Aſter- thought are not incident to God; yet as God i in this Caſe 


* condeſcended (as you ſay, and very truly) to act after the Man- 


< wer of Men; the ſame Conſtruction ſhould be put upon his Actions, 
as are uſually put upon the Actions of Men in like Caſes *.“ 
Now, though, as was ſaid above, I would pay all decent Regard 
and Reference that becomes a Friend of Revelation, to the common 
Arguments of others in its Defence, yet I muſt not betray my own, 
I confeſſed they had great Weight and Validity; yet, at the ſame 
Time, I aſſerted, they were attended with inſuperable Difficulties. 
And while I ſo think, I muſt beg Leave to inforce my Reaſons for 


this Opinion. And, 1 hope, without Offence; as the Arguments, 


I am now about to examine, are purely this Writer' s own. And 
the Reader has, by this Time, ſeen too much of him to be appre- 
henſive, that the leſſening his * will be attended with any 


8 great Difſervice to Religion. 


I had obſerved, that the Reaſonings of 3 on this Caſe, 7 
as it 18 commonly explained, were not devoid of all Plauſi bility, 

when they proceeded thus—That as Abrabam lived amongſt Hea- 
thens, whoſe higheſt Act of Divine Worſhip was Human e x . 


if God had commanded that Act, and, on the point of Perfor- 


| mance, only remitted ic as a Favour (and fo it is repreſented) ; 


Conſid. p. 160, 161. 
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without declaring the Iniquity of the Practice, when addreſſed to 
Idols; or his Abhorrence of it, when directed to himſelf; 3 the Fa- 
mily muſt have been miſled in their Ideas concerning the moral 
Rectitude of that Species of Religious Worſhip: Therefore, God, 
in theſe Circumſtances, had he commanded the Action as a Trial 
only, would have explicitly condemned that Mode as immoral. But 
He is not repreſented as condemning, but as remitting it in Favour : 
Conſequently, ſay the Unbelievers, God did not command the 
Action at all, -Now what ſays our Examiner, in an/wer to all this? 
He ſays,—* But why? Was not the Revocation of the Command 
x Condemnation of the Action? If I ſhould tempt you to go and 
„kill your next Neighbour, and afterwards come and DESIRE you 
% not to do it, would not this After-declaration be as good an Evi- 
« dence of my Diſlike to the Action, as the firſt was of my Appro- 

* hation of it?“ To this I reply; That the Caſes are, by no 
means, parallel ; either in themſelves, or in their Circumſtances : 
1ſt, Not in themſelves. The Murder of our next Neighbour was, 
amongſt all the Gentiles of that time, eſteemed a high Immorality ; 

but, on the contrary, human Sacrifices a very holy and acceptable 
Part of Divine Worſhip. 2dly, Not in their Circumſlances. The 


Defire to forbear the Murder tempted to is (in the Caſe he puts) 22 


repreſented as Repentance: Whereas the Stop put to the Sacrifice of : 
Jjaac is (in the Caſe Moſes puts) repreſented as Favour. 
But what follows I could with (for the Honour of modern The- 
_ ology) that the Method I have obſerved would have permitted me 
to paſs over in Silence. Now, though Deliberation and After- 
« thought / ſays be) are not incident to God, yet, as God, in this 
_ & Caſe, condeſcended (as you ſay, and very truly) to act after the 
« Manner of Men; the ſame Conſtruction ſhould be put upon 


« his Actions, as are uſually put upon the Actions of Men in like 


Caſes *: i. e. though Deliberation and After-thought are not inci- 
dent to God; vet you are to underſtand his Adtions, as if they 


* Conkid, p · 155, 186. 8 
were 
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were incident, A horrid Interpretation! And yet his Repreſenta— 
tion of the Command and his decent Illuſtration of it, by a Mur- 
derer in Intention, will not ſuffer us to interpret it in any other 
Manner. F or God, as if in Haſte, and before due Deliberation, is 


repreſented as commanding an immoral Action; yet again, as it 
were by an Aſter- thought, ordering it to be foreborn, by reaſon of 


its Immorality. And in what is all this impious Jargon founded ? 
If you will believe our Examiner; on the Principle I laid down, 


That God condeſeends to act after the Manner of Men, I have all 


along had Occaſion to complain of his miſrepreſenting my Princi- 


ples. But they were Principles he dj//iked. And this the modern 


Management of We has ſanctified. But here, though the 


Principle be approved, he yet cannot forbear miſrepreſenting it. 0 
bad a Thing is an evil Habit. Let me tell him therefore, that by 


the Principle of God's condeſcending to act after the Manner of Men, 


is not meant, that he ever acts in Compliance to thoſe Vices and 
Superſtitions, which ariſe from the Depravity of human Will: But 

in Conformity o only to Men's indifferent Manners and Cuſtoms; 
and to thoſe Uſages which reſult only from the finite Imperfections | 
of their Nature. Thus though, as in the Caſe before us, God was 


pleaſed, in Conformity to their Mode of Information, to uſe their 
Cuſtom of revoking a Command; yet he never condeſcended to 


imitate (as our Examiner ſuppoſes) the Irreſolution, the Repen- 
tance, and Horrors of Conſcience of a Murderer in Intentiun. 
Which (gracious Heaven !) is the Parallel this Divine brings to 


illuſtrate the Command to Abraham. But he had read that God is 6 


ſometimes ſaid to repent ; and he thought, I ſuppoſe, it anſwered 


to that Repentance which the Stings of Conſcience ſometimes pro- 


duce in bad Men, Whereas it is ſaid, in Conformity to a good 


Magiſtrate's s or Parent's Correction of Vice, firſt to threaten Puniſh- 
ment; and then, on the Offender's Amendment, to remit it. 
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AM. - 


But he goes on without any Signs of Remorſe. Nor will the 
« Pagan Fable of Diana's ſubſtituting a Hind in the Place of Iphige- 
«4% nia at all help your Unbeliever. This did not, ſay they, OR 
„ you FOR THEM, make Idolaters believe that ſhe therefore ab- 
* horred human Sacrifices. But do not they themſelves, or have 
not you aſſigned a very proper and ſufficient Reaſon why | it did, 
« viz, that they had been before perſuaded of the contrary ?. Where 
40 human Sacrifices make a Part of the ſettled ſtanding Religion; : 
40 the Refuſal to accept a human Sacrifice in one Inſtance may, 
& indeed, be rather looked upon as a particular Indulgence, than as 
% a Declaration againſt the Thing 1 in groſs. But where the Thing 
* was commanded but in one ſingle Inſtance, and the Command 
* revoked in that very Inſtance (which is our preſent Caſe), 
E te ſuch Revocation in all reaſonable Conſtruction is as effectual a 
=: « Condemnation of the Thing, as if God had told Abraham, in ſo 
- 5 o many Words, that he delighted not in human Sacrifices *.“ To > 
| ) gp Cor hs come to our Examiner” s half-buried Senſe, we are often obliged —_— 
8 remove, or at leaſt to ſift well, the Rubbiſh of his Words. He ſays, 
the Revocation was an Fectual Condemnation. This may either ſig⸗ 
4 »„„ nify, that Men now free from the Prejudices of Pagan Superſtition 5 
1 1 may ſee that human Sacrifices were condemned by the Revocation 
he pf the Command: Or, that Abraham's Family could ſee this. In 
1 = e the firſt Senſe, I have nothing to do with his Propoſition ; and in 
; the ſecond, I ſhall take the liberty to deny it was an effectual Con- HH 
. demnalion. With how good Reaſon let the Reader — 
Abraham, for the great Ends of God's Providence, was called out 
of an idolatrous City, infected, as all ſuch Cities then were, with 
this horrid Superſtition. He was himſelf an Idolater, as appears 
from the Words of : is our Fathers els on the other th ide * 


» Conſid, p. 161. . 
— the 
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the Flood in old Time, even Terah the Father of Abraham, and tbe 


Father of Nachor : and THEY ſerved other Gods, And I took your 


Father Abraham *, &c, God, in the Act of calling him, inſtructed. 
him in the Unity of his Nature, and the Error of Polytheiſm: as 
the great Principle, for the ſake of which (and to preſerve it in one 
Family amidſt an univerſal Overflow of Idolatry) he was called out. 
That he muſt be prejudiced in favour of his Country Superſtitions, 
is not to be doubted ; becauſe it is of human Nature itſelf to be 


ſo: And yet we find no particular Inſtruction given him, concern- 
ing the Superſtition in queſtion. Further, the noble Author of the 


Cbaracterſſtics obſerves, that * it appears that he was under no ex- 
© treme Surpriſe on this trying Revelation ; nor did he think of ex- 
66 poſtulating 1 in the leaſt on this occaſion ; when at another time 
< he could be ſo importunate for the Pardon of an inhoſpitable, 
* murderous, impious, and inceſtuous City +.” Inſinuating here- 
by, that this kind of Sacrifice was a thing he had been accuſtomed 


to: Now the noble Author obſerves this, upon the Examiner's, that ; 


is, the common Interpretation. And ! believe, on that footing, ow 
or a better Writer, would find it difficult to enervate the Obſerva- 
tion, Whercas I have ſhewn (in the Place from whence I have 
here quoted it) that it falls together with hat Interpretation. 8 


Well; Abraham is now in the Land of Canaan; and again ſur- 


rounded with the ſame idolatrous and inhumane Sacrificers. Here 
he receives the Command: And, on the point of Performance, has 


it countermanded as a Favour. A Circumſtance, in the Revoca- 


tion, which 1 muſt beg the Examiner's leave to inſiſt upon; eſpe- 
cially when I find him ſo ſlippery as, at every turn, to forget it; 
that is, to pals it over in ſilence, without either owning or denying. 0 


As indeed, the little Support his general Argument has, in any 


Place, is only by keeping Truth out of fight. But further, the 
Hauer WA unaccompanied with any Inſtruction concerning the 


* 1505 xxiv. 2, 3. 


82 Divine Legat. Vol. II. p. 624. Note = [vol III. K 403. an. Ed, 4to. } 
moral 
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moral Nature of this kind of Sacrifice; a Practice never poſitively 
Forbidden but by the Law of Moſes. Now, in this caſe, I would 
aſk any candid Reader, the leaſt acquainted with human Nature, 
whether Abraham and his Family, prejudiced as they were in favour 
of human Sacrifices; (the one, by his Education in his Country 
Religion; the other, by their Communication with their Pagan 
Neighbours, and, as appears by Scripture, but too apt to fall into 
Idolatry) would not be naturally tempted to think as favourably of 
human Sacrifices as thoſe Pagans were, who undenſtood that Diana 
required Tphigenia ; though ſhe accepred a Hind in her ſtead, And 
with OP — I, 4 leave i it. 


. 5 


Our Examiner having 1 now ſhewn, firſt, That my Interpretation 
is not founded in Truth. Secondly, That it is productive of no 
_ Uuliy: He comes, in good time, to the third and laſt Part of his. 
: Herculean Labour, to ſhew, that it makes matters worſe than I found 
them: Which, in other Words, we ſhall find, will amount to this i 
— That the common Interpretation agrees with his Syſtem ; but that 
mine does not: which Syſtem, by the known Courteſy of AY; 7 
you are to permit him to call the Word of GS. 5 
„This, Sir {/ays be) is the Subſtance of what has been or may 
< be offered, in Anſwer to the Obje&ions propounded upon the 
common foot of Interpretation. Let us now ſee what your In- 


=; < terpretation affords that is better. You ſay then; That The Com- 4 


4 mand could occaſion no Miſtakes concerning the divine Alt ibutes, be- 
4 cauſe it was only the Conveyance of an Information by Action inſtead 
<6 * of W rds; in Conformity to the common Mode of conver ſing in early 
Times. This Afion therefore being mere Scenery, and, like Morde, 
« only of arbitrary Signiſication; it had no moral Import; 3 but the 
"6 Formality of that Action, which has no moral Import, is ſeen no 

. way. to affect the moral Character of the Author, —A1l this, Sir, is 

admitted.“ 


admitted.“ Very well, proceed. In your way of reckoning, 
« the Command had no moral Import; for nothing was intended 
to be done to Abraham's Hurt or Prejudice; who, as you tell us, 
very well under/ſiood—how the ſcenical Repreſentation was to end; — 
« and muſt needs conclude—either that God would ſi2p his Hand when 
« he came to give the ſacrificing Strobe; or that—his Son, ſacrificed 
jn the Perſon of Chriſt, was IMMEDIATELY to be reſtored to Life, 
This Solution, no doubt, clears up every thing as to Abraham ; 
and conſequently removes one Part of the Objection, which ſays ;. 
« that God could not give ſuch a Command, becauſe it inferred a 
Violation of the natural Law *.“ 
Here certainly I can complain of nothing but my ill Fortune. 
This is the firſt time the Examiner has pleaſed to own that I have 
removed an Objection. And now, inſtead of rejoicing in the Ho- 
nour he does me, I have a Scruple of Conſcience about accepting it. 
And my Cale is this. He ſays I have removed it upon this Princi- 
pole of mine, that the Command had no moral Import. But alas! in 
doroſſing the Proverb, and looking, as it were, into his Mouth, (for 
there his Words have their birth, and not from his Heart) I find | 
he foully miſtakes the Meaning of the Principle ; and, what is 
worſe, ſeems to give his own wrong Meaning to me. „ In your 
way of reckoning, the Command had no moral Import ; FOR no- 
4 thing was intended to be done to Abraham's Hutt or Prejudice.” 
But as near as he thinks himſelf to me, he is a Mile from the Rea- 
ſon. The Reaſon why I fay it had no moral Import, was, not 
becauſe not hing was done 10 Abraham's Hurt or Prejudice ;; . Alas £ 
No: but becauſe the Act commanded was, both in the Intention - 
of God, and in the Knowledge of Abraham, a mere ſcenical Repreſen- 
: tation, and not a Religious Sacrifice : For that a ſcenical Repreſenta- 
tion has nothing of that moral Import which belongs to the thing. 
repreſented. Let the Gift, then, go current or not, juſt as the- 
Reader pleaſes. 1 find I have little Reaſon to be anxious about its 


1 Cond, Po ion 162, 


Value, 
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Value, and leſs to be proud of the Honour : For he immediately 
[ ſubjoins, “ But as this Solution removes one Difficulty, it creates 
. | © another.” What, another in favour of Infidelity ! No. But con- 
cerning Abraham's Merit in Obedience, Yet his Purpoſe is here to ſhew, 
that my Interpretation can do nothing againſt an infidel Obje&#on ; 


Rand guard over them, might run nobody knows whither. So 
that ſtill, by his own Confeſſion, my Interpretation has removed 
one of the ſtrongeſt Infidel Objections. However, as I would not 


1 . | quire, therefore, into this new created Difficulty. « Tt is (ſays he) 
one Point, in which the Hiſtory itſelf intimates it was intended as 


dineſi to obey, declared a full Confidence in the Promiſes of God; 


0 tended. as a Trial. The very Words of the Command ſhew 


Heir of the Promiſes ; for Iſaac was Abraham's ONLY Son, not 


had Abraham any Thing in Expectation, by which he could be 
66 a Sufferer x. And now we fee how ã willingly he was miſled, 


* Conſid. P- 1063. 


which, were it not for his Anſwers, that, as he well expreſſes it, 


1 before accept this Honour at the Expence of Truth; ſo neither 
N „ 1 will I now at the Expence of Abraham's Character. Let us en- 


that the Command will not ſtand with the Notion of a Trial, in 
« ſuch. You tell us; that Abraham, in expreſſ ng his extreme Rea- 


Which is very true. But you ſay nothing of his Virtue, i. e. of 
: «I atience and Self- -demial ; of which yet this Command was in- 


e Take now thy Son, thine ONLY Son Iſaac, WOM THOU 
0 LOVEST. N Here are two things pointed at, as ſanding 1 in the 
Way to hinder Abraham from obeying this Command. 1. The 
* Aſſurances which God had given him, that IJaac ſhould be the 


* by Birth but by Promiſe. 2, His natural paternal Affection. The 
4 firſt difficulty his Faith was to remove; the ſecond was to be con- 
4. quered by his Reſolution and Fortitude. But where, I aſk, was 
Abrabam's Reſolution ; if he knew, either that God would not 
1 „ « ſuffer the Command to be put in Execution ; or if he did, that 
8 „ ſhould inſtantly be reſtored to him? Reſolution 18 ſhewed by 5 
8 44 « bearing hard Things; | but on neither of theſe Suppoſitions 


FEE when | 
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when he miſtook my Reaſon, why the Action had no moral Im- 
port; and ſaying, it was becauſe nothing was intended to be done 
to Abraham's Hurt or Prejudice, For it was preparatory to what 
he here undertakes to ſhew, that, according to my Interpretation, 
Abraham had no room to exerciſe his paternal Affection; that being 
what he drives at by all his round-about Words. But to proceed. 
He ſays, * You tell us that Abraham, in exprefling his extreme 
« Readineſs to obey, declared a full Confidence in the Promiſes of 
God. But you ſay nothing of his Virtue; 1. e. of his PATIENCE 
« and SELF-DENIAL, of WHICH THIS COMMAND WAS INTENDED | 
% as a Trial,” He ſays very true I ſaid nothing of it, and the 
| Reaſon was (not that I thought he had them not, but) becauſe Holy 
Scripture ſays nothing of them *. But he tells me, though Serip- 
ture ſaid nothing, it pointed to them. And ſo did I, if he goes to 
that. Indeed, I neither ſaid nor pointed at any thing ſo abſurd, as 
that the Command was intended as a Trial of his Patience and Self- 5 
denial, becauſe Scripture repreſents 1 it as a Trial of his Faith only. 
By FalTH ABRAHAM WHEN HE WAS TRIED offered up Iſaac, ſays 
the Author of the Epifile to the Hebrews, But I won't promiſe what 
I ſhall not do for the future. I think it deſerves to be pointed at. 
: But he ſays 1 ſpeak of Abraham's Faith, and ſay nothing of his 
Virtue. It is commonly faid, indeed, that Patience is a Virtue ; 
but it is as true that Faith is one alſo. Though he may be in the 
number of thoſe ſubtile Schoolmen the Poet pens of, for avg 1 
know, 5 "MO 
1 Who Faith al Pires. Senſe a Wein . 
With all the raſh Dexterity of Wit.” = 


5 Vet, for all this: I own, that the great Merit of 3 s Faith 
implied in it Patience and Selſedenial. Let us hear then how I have 
leſſened theſe Virtues. Why then 6 hear {ſays our Examiner) what 
« the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ys 3 who beſt un- 


* See what the Letter-Writer has very pertinently replied to this Fuse p. 72. 


Vol., VI. . Nn n 1 derſtood 
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66 Jett this Matter. By Faith, Abraham when he Was tried, 


« offered up Iſaac ; and he that had received the Promiſes, offered up 


&« his only begotten Son; of whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac ſhall thy 


te Seed be called; accounting, that God was able to raiſe him up even 
from the Dead. Heb. xi. 17, 18, 19. It is in the Nature of 
ce the Thing, neceſſary to be ſuppoſed ; that Abraham was firmly 


* perſuaded, either, that God would revoke the Command; or, 
that he would raiſe up his Son from the Dead; for otherwiſe 


« the Promiſe could never ſtand. The A poſtle tells you preciſely, : 
* which of theſe he believed; vs. that it was, that God would 
e raiſe 1/aac from the dead. And this agrees with the Character 
44 that the Scripture | gives of Abrabam's Faith; his believing. 
„% AGAINST Hops, i. e. againſt all the Appearances or Probabilities, 
of human Things. When Iſaac was born, he received him from 
he dead; i. e. from a dead Womb. Suppoſing him ſlain, he be- 


« lieved that he ſhould again receive him from the dead; and this 


« again was believing AGAINST Hope ; for one was as much againſt 
the natural Courſe of Things, as the other, But pray obſerve 
4 this, Sir; the Apoſtle does not ſay, that Abrabam accounted that 
God would raiſe his Son insTanTLY. He might (for aught 


Aßbrabam knew, or had any Reaſon to hope to the contrary) be 


« FOR EVER loſt To HIM; though he was aſſured he could not be 
« ſo loſt as that the Promiſe of God ſhould fail; upon which Foot, 
there will be room left for all that Diſturbance from Paſſion and 
natural Affection, which every Father feels upon the loſs of a. 
a beloved Child; and conſequently, Matter left for the Exerciſe 
« of his Virtue. It ſuits beſt indeed, with your Hypotheſis, to 
« « ſay, that Abraham believed that his Son ſhould be raiſed 1N- 
„ $TANTLY, For if this whole Tranſaction was a ſcenical Re- 
6 « preſentation, to inform Abraham of the Sacrifice of Chriſt; and 
daf this (as you ſay, p. 612 *) was the principal Defign of the Com- 
mand; the Information once given, the Scenery ought to be at an 
« End, And this is one Reaſon, among others, * 1 cannot 


1 Ed. 4to. vol. III. p. 95. 


6 belicve 
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ce believe your Account to be the true one; becauſe it deſtroys 
& the Force and Virtue of the Command, confidered as a Trial of 
* Abraham's Reſolution and Self-denial ; which nevertheleſs, the 
& very Hiſtory plainly intimates to us, it was intended to be *.“ 
But now when I thought he was going to prove that Abraham 
had theſe Virtues of Patience and Self- Denial, he is got upon quite 
another Scent ; and has ſtarted two other Virtues, his Reſolution and 
his Fortitude, —** The firſt Difficulty his Faith was to remove; the 
«& ſecond ag to be conquered by his ResoLuTION and Fox rI- 
„ Tups.” But what muſt be my Difficulty all this while, who have 
to do with ſuch a Writer ! Shall I examine what he ſays to Abra- 
ham's Patience and Sel/-denial ? Come on then. But now they 
are of a ſudden turned to Refolution and Fortitude? Shall I ſeize 
upon his Reſolution and Fortitude? In vain, Before he gets to 
the End of his Argument, they are changed into Reſolution and 
Self denial. ** The Command (he ſays) is to be N as a Trial 


e of Abraham's REs0LUT1ON and SELF-DENIAL.” And ſo the 


two Pair of Virtues, Patience and Self-denial, and Reſolution and 
Fortitude, have fairly compromiſed the matter. And at laſt it is 
agreed, as in a Whig and Tory Election, that Reſolution and Self- 
denial ſhall ſtand each for the other's Repreſentative. Matters 
therefore being now well ſettled, here we ſhall leave them. For 
there is the ſame Reverence due to the Nonſenſe of great Writers, 
as the honeſt Tranſlator of Salluſt has taught us to be due to the 
Corruption of great Miniſters. Therefore, what he ſays of this 
latter Quality may not be unfitly applied to the former, that 
« what ſounds like Nonſenſe may not be Nonſenſe : and it is not 
«yg much the Act, as the Characters of Men that conſtitute „ 
. —But as 1 can make nothing of bis Words, 1 will wy, to pick out 


* e p. 16. 5 . ; 
| + © What ſounds like Corruption may not be Corruption; and it is not 5 mack 


« the Act, as the Characters of Men that constitute it.“ Gord, Tranſl. of Sall. Pol. 
Diſe. p- 97+ 


111 his 
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his ue e which, after all, ſeems to accuſe me of leaving Abra- 
ham neither Patience nor Self-denial : And is founded in this, that, 
according to the common Interpretation, as Abraham did not know 
when Iſaac would be reſtored to him, „there was room left for all 
te that Diſturbance from Paſſion and natural Affection, which every 
% Father feels upon the loſs of a beloved Child; and conſequently 
„ Exerciſe for his Virtue.” But on my Interpretation (that Abra- 
ham knew his Son muſt be ſoon reftored to him) there was no room, 
it ſeems, for the Exerciſe of theſe Virtues. And now, what is 
here worth anſwering ? In both Caſes Abraham's Faith had the 
ſame Trial. And this is allowed. And had not his Paternal 
Aection? In neither caſe did he know, but that his Son was to 
receive the facrificing ſtroke. And was not the Paternal Affection, 
as much intereſted in receiving him to Life after three Days, as 
after three Vears? Suppoſing, (as is granted) that his Faith in 
God's Promiſes was exactly the ſame in both Caſes. How then 
does the Reader think our Examiner ſupports his Chicane ? How ?- 
but in that way all Chicane is ſupported. By repreſenting both 
Caſes falſely. Under the common Interpretation, he repreſents it 
thus, . T/aac. might (for aught Abraham knew, or had ay. Rea- 
« ſon to hope to the contrary) be FoR EVER LOST TO HIM.” And 
he tells me, „it ſuits beſt with my Hypotheſis, to ſay that Abra- 
& ham believed that his Son ſhould be raiſed IxSTANTLY *,” I] 
| know of nothing that ſuits ſo well with my Hypotheſis as Truth; nor 
nothing ſo ill with it, as our Examiner's Underſtanding. What 
' ſhall I fay! Or rather what ſhall J not ſay. O Patience! 1 feel 
thou art a Virtue, as our Examiner truly calls thee ?—What ? do 
not thoſe very Words of Scripture, of which the Examiner ſerves 
himſelf in ſupport of the common Interpretation, accounting that 
| God was able to raiſe him up even from the Dead, imply, in all com- 
mon Conſtruction, that Abraham accounted, or believed, or had 


l w. wha, he: 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon to hope, that Iſaac was NOT FOR EVER LosT To nM? But 
it could not be otherwiſe even upon our Examiner's own Interpre- 
tation, who in p. 148, makes the receiving from the Dead an Allu- 
ſion to the dead Womb of Sarah ; For, according to this Senſe, 
which, he tells us, he prefers to any other, the Writer of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews could never ſuppoſe (whatever our Examiner 
does) that Abraham might fear that 1ſaac would be for ever loft to 
him, For the Argument, according to his Conception of the 
Apoſtle's Senſe, runs thus, Abrabam received 1/aac out of Sarah's 
dead Womb; ſo he hoped to receive him again from the Aſhes we 
the Sacrifice. Thus does this Examiner, at every turn, forget his 
own Principles : or, rather, having no Principles of his own,. he 
perceives not that. he takes the contradictory Principles of others. = 
Again, does not my Interpretation, which ſuppoſes that Abraham 
well underſtood that this commanded Action was a ſcenical Repre- 
ſentation of Chr;/*s Sacrifice on the Croſs, neceſſarily imply that 
| Abraham knew no more than that, as the Redeemer of Mankind 
could not lie under the Power of the Grave; ſo, his Repreſenta- 
tive, even though he received the ſacrificing Stroke, would not? 
Should he, therefore, have ſo prevaricated as to inſinuate, that I 
uſed the Word ;nftantly in the Senſe of momentaneouſſy; when my 
Argument ſhews I uſed it in oppoſition to a diſtant Time ?- If the 
Stroke had been given, we know, it could not have been till. 
the third Day at leaſt. And in this time I hope there was ** room: 
06 enough left for all that Diſturbance from Paſſion and natural 
„Affection which every Father feels "wh the Loſs of a beloved. 
es” en 
Aſter all this, could the cats or fenfible Nester conceive it it pofible 
; that our Examiner ſhould end his Argument in the following Strain? 
So that in taking one Handle away from Unbelievers, you have 
« given them another. For if, upon the Foot of the common In-- 
. terpretation, they think they lee a Violation of the natural Law; 35 


* > Conliderations, . 164, 165. 5 
66 they. ; 
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they may, upon your Interpretation, alledge an Inconſiſteney of 


e the Scriptures with themſelves: and I apprehend, Sir, that it is 
& a much eaſier Thing to ſhew that the Command carries no Vio- 
„lation of the natural Law, the common Interpretation admitted; 
than it will be to reconcile your Hypotheſis to the Scripture Ac- 


«© count of this Matter. So much has Chriſtianity gained by your 


<6 NAS! da * But 1 leave him to the Reader's _— 


XXII. 


* 


880 But this 3 is not the 1 Difficulty 1 you have to account for 
4 ( ſays be). The Objection relates not to Abraham only, but alſo 
to his Family ; who (as you have made your Unbeliever ſay) 


„ MusT NEEDs have thought human Sacrifices acceptable to God; 
« becauſe the Action was not formally condemned at the Rev:cation 


P of the Command. 1 do think, Sir, that it would be a very con- 
<« ſiderable objection to this Hiſtory ; if it did give any reaſonable 
40 Encouragement to the Belief, that human Sacrifices were accept- 

able to God; and I have given my Reaſon why I think it can- 

< not give any ſuch Encouragement ; ; which is that, i in this Caſe, 
E the Revocation of the Command, without any formal Condem- 
4 nation of the Action, is ſufficient to guard againſt any ſuch Abuſe. | 


„Whether you agree with me in this Principle, or whether you are 


© of the infidel Side of the Queſtion in this particular Point, you have | 
* not told us; nor ſhall I take upon me to gueſs. But you are fully 


26 perſuaded, that, upon your Hypotheſis, the Objection is entirely 


removed. Your Words are theſe; There was not the leaſt Occa- 

4 fon, when God remitted the Offering of Iſaac, that he ſhould formall X 
& condemn human Sacr ifices, 10 prevent Abraham, ok ns FAMILY'S | 
40 « falling into an Opinion, that ſuch Sacrifices were not di i plegſing to 
him For the Command, having, as we ſaid, no moral Import; 


40 Being onh an Information by Action, where one Thing food or the 


Y 'Conkid, p. 165, 


“ Repre- 
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* Repreſentative of another; all the Conſequence that could be deduced 
&« from it was only this; that the Son of God ſbould be offered up for 
&« the Sins of Mankind: Therefore the Conceptions THEY Abraham, 
ce e. AND HIS FAMILY] had of human Sacrifices after the Command, 
&* muſt needs be juſt the ſame which they had before 5 and: therefore, 
Inſiruction concerning the execrable Nature of human Sacrifices was 
* not only needleſs, but quite beſide the Queſtion; p. 618, 619 *. * 
& can eaſily underſtand; Sir, how the Matter ſtood with Abra- 
bam; and that uE was in no Danger of being miſled, as to the 1 
Nature of human Sacrifices, who knew the Secret of the whole 9 55 e ö | 
„Affair; and that it was nothing elſe but Scenery. But how this 1 
„ Anſwer will ſerve for his Family; who are to be preſumed to have Se, [OR 
known nothing of this ſcenical Repreſentation, is utterly paſt my 
5 „ Comprehenſion. I ſay that the Family of Abraham muſt be pre- 
= * ſumed to have known nothing of this ſcenical Repreſentation * Fil 
=_ 66 becauſe you have told us from the very firſt, that the Informa- OE ul 
oh tion to be conveyed by it was intended for Abraham's sour . 
6 Uss ; ; and I do not ſee how Abraham could open to his Family 
4G the Scenery of the Trauſaction, without explaining the M yfeery. x 
46 Accordingly, your Anſwer, in this very Paſſage, imports, that 
Abrabam's Family, as well as himſelf, were acquainted with this 
Myſtery; for you ſay that all the Conſequence that cob be de. 
e duced from this Tranſaction was, that the Son of God Should be of< 
« fered up for the Sins of Mankind. All the Conſequence that could 
abe deduced ! By whom? Why, by the Family of Abraham ; for = 
« to them, as well as to Abraham, does the Inference, which you 
immediately ſubjoin, belong TnkREPORE he Conceptions THEY 
46 had of human Sacrifices muſt needs be Jufe the ſame, &c. But is not 
40 your putting the Family of Abraham in Poſſe Non of this Conſe- 
_« quence a very plain Declaration, that they knew the Myſtery 
« of Chriſt s Sacrifice ! Now therefore, Sir, take your Choice, and 


& give up one Part of Four Hy potheſis, or the other, a as beſt Pleaſes 
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you; for to hold 69th is impoſſible, If you ſay that the Family 
+ of Abraham WERE acquainted with the Myſtery of Chrifs Sacri- 
« fice z it will overturn all you have ſaid concerning their Igno- 
4 rance of a future State: For to what Purpoſe the Son of God 
« was to be offered up for the Sins of Mankind, if no Life is to be 
<< expected after this, it is impoſſible to comprehend. It likewiſe 
«© overturns the ingle Reaſon you have given why the Explanation 
4 (uſual in all ſuch Cafes) to ſhew the Import of the Tranſaction 
was not added, viz. that it was a Point not fit for common Know- 


e Jedge, But if you ſhall chuſe to ſay, that the Revelation of this 
% Myſtery, was for the sol E Information of Abraham, and that his 
Family knew nothing of it (which I think you muſt ſay, to make 
« your Interpretation good), the Objection will lie full againſt you, 


% unanſwered. For upon this ſuppoſition, they muſt have on- 
4 ſidered this Tranſaction, not in your artificial, hidden Light, but 
in its apparent, natural Light; and the Conſtruction in favour 
te of human Sacrifices muſt have been the very TO as if no ſuch 


< Repreſentation as you if peak of had been intended *.* 


— 60 Whether 17 ſays he) you agree with me, or ARE OF THE Inz1- 


* DEL SIDE OF THE QuesTIoN.” A dire Dilemma! ! to which he 555 
reduces all his Adverſaries. Agree not with him, ow: you are > at. 


once on n the Infidel Side of the RWeſhon, 


« Qui mepriſe Cotin, n'eſtime point ſon Ra, 
<4 Et n' a, ſelon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni fol, ni loi. 


But if this be. my Alternative, fit anima mea cum philafopbie,. as was. : 
ſiaid on the like occaſion; they are much the better Company, —l 
believed that an Infidel Objection to the Command to Abraham, on 


the common Interpretation of it, had weight; and. J explain the 


Force of it, in order to remove it; and to excite other Defenders of 


Revelation to conſider it: For which, it ſeems, I am of the 1 nf 4 
de of. the Lueſtion. . | 
DE: * Conſid; p. 165—168 
VVV 5 . 
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I had ſaid, that the Command was for Abraham's ſole uſe ; and 
e therefore (he ſays) that the Family of Abraham muſt be preſumed 
& to know nothing of this ſcenical Repreſentation,” Notwith- 
ſtanding this, I preſume they did know it. Here he takes me in 
a flagrant Contradiction. But did he indeed not ſee that where I 
ſpoke of its being given for Abraham's ſole Uſe, I was oppoſing it, 
(as the courſe of my Argument required), not to the Family which 
lived under his Tents, but to the N People, when the Hiſtory 
of the Tranſaction was recorded * ?. And now having expoſed 
his wrong Concluſion from my Words, let us conſider next 
the wrong Concluſion he draws from his own. „ do not 
© ſee (ſays he) how Abraham could open to his Family the 
“Scenery of the Tranſaction without explaining the Myſtery.” 5 
What does he mean by, „ open the Scenery of the Tranſ- 
„ action? There are two Senſes of this ambiguous Expreſſion; 
it may ſignify, either explaining the Moral of the Scenery; or 
ſimply, zelling his Family that the Tranſaction was a ſcenical Re- 
preſentation. He could not here uſe the Phraſe in the firſt Senſe, 
| becauſe he makes explaining the Myſtery a thing different from oben- 
ing the Scenery. He muſt mean it then in the latter. But could 
not Abraham tell his Family, that this was a ſcenical Repreſentation 
without explaining the Myſtery? 1 don't know what ſhould hinder 
him, unleſs it were a Charm. If he had the free uſe of Speech, 5 
I think, he might, in the Tranſports of his Joy, . return 


* Here the Letter Writer, ſo often ab before, is ; quite ſcandalized ; $ and can- | 
not forbear [breaking out, at p. 77. ane declare it, if you be Dr, & „I am per- 
& fectly aſtoniſhed at you,” But 5 am not I. The good Man ARA aothing of the 
- Contagion of Controverſy, He ſeems to have ſtudied his Profeſſion with an Intent only 

-..of coming to the Truth ; and he ſpeaks from the Heart. His whole Pamphlet is a 

8 learned and well-argued Performance: And if he has been more attentive to the Force 

ol his Reaſoning than to the Ornaments of his Language, the Lovers of Truth have 

the more to thank him for, as he gives het to them ele, And 2 8 a Gloſs upon 
nothing, | 


Vor. VI. O 83 Hams, 
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home, tell his Wife, that God had ordered him to ſacrifice his 
6 Son, and that he had carried him to Mount Moriah, in Obedience 
« to the Divine Command, where a Ram was accepted in his 
4e ſtead, But that the whole was a mere ſcenical Repreſentation, or 


« Figure, of a myſterious Tranſaction which God had ordained to 
« come to paſs in the latter Ages of the World.” And 1 ſuppoſe 


when he had once told his Wife, the Family would ſoon hear of it. 


Now could they not underſtand, what was meant by a ſeenical 


Repreſentation, as well when he told them it was to prefigure a 
 Myfeery, as if he had told them it was to prefigure the Crucifixion 


of feſus? The Explanation, here given, had I no other way of 
blunting his Dilemma (for if I eſcape his Contradiction, he has ſet. 


his Dilemma, which, he ſays, *tis impoſſible I ſhould avoid) had 1 


nothing elſe, I ſay, 'tis very likely I ſhould have inſiſted upon this: 
But there are more ways than one of taking him by his Horns. 


Now therefore (ſays he) take your Choice, and give up one Part 
«of: your Hypotheſis or the other, as beſt pleaſes you; yoR To. 
« HOLD BOTH 18 IMPOSSIBLE. If you ſay that the Family of Abra- 
gam were acquainted with the Myſtery, it will overturn all you 

4 ſaid concerning their Ignorance of a future State. — But if you 
4 ſhall chuſe to ſay that the Revelation of the Myſtery was for the- 

« ſole Information of Abraham, and that his Family knew nothing. 
„of it, then the Conſtruction in favour of human Sacrifices muſt 
have been the very ſame as if no ſuch Repreſentation, as you 


„ ſpeak of, had been intended.“ I deſire to know where it is that 


I ſpoke any THING concerning Abraham's Family's Ignorance of a 
future Slate; and therefore call upon him, for the SJETÞ AND 
LAST TIVE, to name the Place. But, I am afraid, ſome- 
thing is wrong here again: and that, by Abraham's Family, —"— 
means the Ijraelites under Moſes's Policy. For, with regard to them, 5 
I did indeed fay that the groſs Body of the People were ignorant. 
of a future State. But then I ſuppoſed them equally 1 ignorant of the 


true _—_ of the Command to n, But, if, 2 Abraham * 
F amily, : 
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Family, he means, as every Man does, who means honeſtly, thoſe 
who refided with him under his Tents, Tſuppoſe them indeed acquaint- 
ed with the true Import of the Command; but then, at the ſame 
time, not ignorant of a future State. Thus what our Examiner 


had pronounced IMPOSSIBLE, was, it ſeems, all the while very 
poſſible. And, in ſpite of his Dilemma, Seth Parts of the Hypo- 


| theſis were at peace. I can hardly think him ſo groſsly immoral 


as to have put this Trick upon his Reader with Deſign ; I rather 
think it was ſome confuſed Notion concerning the Popiſh Virtue of 
. TRADITION (that truſty Conveyancer of Truth) which led him 
into all this Abſurdity; and made him conclude, that what Abra- 
ham's Family once knew, their poſterity could never forget. Though 
the Written Word tells us, that when Moſes was ſent to redeem this 
Poſterity from Bondage, they remembered ſo little of God's Reve- 


lations to their Fore- father, that — knew nothing even of his 


| 5 Nature. 


XXIV. 


i Our Exainlncr now concludes his Conſiderations (Which we hive. 5 
quoted Word for Word in order as they lye, without curtailing or 

N abridging) in this manner. „ Thus, Sir, it appears; that what was 
ell before comes out bad, from under your Hands. Which 
&« confirms to me, what I have often thought that Experiments i in 


40 Religion are ſeldom good for any thing. The Truth of this 


whole Caſe, appears to me in this plain Light. God called 
& Abraham to this great Trial; to make him an Example of Faith 
% and Reſignation. | Abraham obeys God's Call; under a full Per- 
4 ſuaſion that his Son was 1 of: to him; and yet as fully aſſured that 


1 40 the Promiſes of God ſhould not fail. In this View he zs an Ex- 


4 ample of both; and thus much the Scriptures warrant. We, 
t Who ſee the Reſemblance between this Caſe, and God's requiring 


4 his only Son to be offered up as a Sacrifice for the Sins of the 


_ whole World, migatly lay, that the one was intended to be the 
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« Figure of the other. But whether Abraham knew any thing at 
all of Chriff's Sacrifice; or whether he knew nothing ; the Scrip- 
« ture is wholly filent; and you ovght to have been ſilent too. It 
< 1s fit for us to ſtop where the n pe —and let Infidelity 
& do its worſt *.“ 
« What was well before, comes out bad, it ſeems, *©* under 1 my 
„ hands.;” which confirms him in a * Thought he often had, THAT 
& EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGION ARE SELDOM GOOD FOR ANY 
„ THING.” By the way though this ſeems but an odd Compliment 
to the many fine Experiments, which a great Prelate of his Acquain- 
tance has made in Religion. However, that he en had this 7, bought, 
I do not at all doubt. The thing! leaſt expected was, that he ſhould 
venture to fell his Thoughts, But, in the Paroxyſm of Anfwer- 
ing, out it came; and from a Man not the beſt formed by Nature 
aperto vivere voto, Writers, indeed, have differed much how theſe 
 ExPERIMENTS ſhould be made. Some would have Scribture alone 
employed in making them : others were for taking in Pathers and. 
Councils; and ſome again for applying Raillery and Ridicule to the 
Work. But I know of no Proteſtant till our Examiner, who ever. 
talked againſt the thing itſelf. That Language had been now, for 
near two hundred Vears, confined to the Walls of the Inquiſition. 
For what is making Experiments in Religion, but illuſtrating it by 
new Arguments, ariſing from new Diſcoveries made of the Har- 
mony in God's various Diſpenſations to Mankind; juſt as Philoſo- 
phers unfold Nature, by new Enquiries into the Contents of Bodies? 
No EXPERIMENTS, is the Language indeed of PoLITICIANS (for 
in ſome things Bigotry and Politics agree; as Extremes run eaſily, 
into one another, by their very Endeavour to keep at diſtance) 
becauſe, according to the Politician's Creed, Religion being uſeful 
to the State, and yet not founded in Truth, all Inquiries tend, not 
to confirm, but to unſettle, this neceſſary Support of Civil Govern- 
ment. But can a Man who believes Religion to have come from 


* Conſid. p. 169. e Wig 
e God, 
_ Gog, 
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God, uſe this Language! If he pretends to believe, and will yet 
talk at fo ſcandalous a rate, let me aſk him, how it comes to paſs, 


that Experiments, which do ſuch Service in our Advancement in 
the Knowledge of Nature, ſhould ſucceed ſo ill in Religion? Are 


not both equally the Works of God? Were not both given to be 


the Subject of human Contemplation? Have not both, as pro- 
ceeding from the Great Maſter of the Univerſe, their Depths and 


Darkneſſes? And does not the unveiling the Secrets of his Provi- 


dience tend equally with the unveiling the Secrets of his Work- 


manſhip, to the Advancement of his Glory ? Have not the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of God been wonderfully diſplayed, in theſe 
latter Ages, to the Confuſion of Atheiſm, by ſome noble Experi- 


ments made in Nature? And why ſhould not the ſame Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs be equally diſplayed, to the Confuſion of Deiſm, by 
Experiments made 1n Religion? I believe I ſhould not be accuſed 


of Vanity, even by our Examiner himſelf in his better Mood, 


ſhould I venture to appeal to The Divine Legation itſelf, for the 
1 PossIBILITY of the thing: For he has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
allow, that © what I have ſaid of Converſe being maintained by 
« Actions as well as by Words, is very juſt; and that the Inſtances 
67: have produced from Scripture, where Actions have been uſed 

« as foreſhewing the Determinations of Providence, are beyond alt 
Exception *.“ Now here, I preſume, his Modeſty will confeſs, 
that I have taught him ſomething New ; both in the Principle, 
andin the following Application of it to the Primary and Secon- 
dary Senſe of Prophecies. But if ever there was an Experiment 

made in Religion, this was one; it being deduced from a careful 


Analyſis of the ſeveral various Modes of human Communication. 


In a word, had no Experiments been made in Nature, we had ſtill 
flept in the Ignorance and Error of School-Philoſophy : And had 


none been made in Religion, we had ſtill been groping about, and 


ſtumbling 1 in the Darkneſs and ene of e. For, 


* Coal. p. I 153. 
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what were they, but Experiments in Religion, made by a Wicklif 
a Cranmer, a Calvin, an Eraſmus, a Hooker, that reſcued us from 
that Darkneſs and Superſtition? Or is making Experiments, like 
making Gunpowder, a Monopoly ? that none are to be intruſted —_ 
with it, in Religion, but great Names, and Fathers of the Church; E 
and none, in Nature, but Fellows of the Society. The worſt Miſ- 
chief they ever do is, now and then, blowing up an indiſcreet 
Divine, when he comes too near, and tramples upon them with 
Security and Contempt. To repay our Examiner, therefore, one 
Secret for another; I will tell him what I have offen thought, and 
what his own Words confirm, That he who can talk in this 
„manner, whatever face he may put on, muſt needs have his 
«© Doubts and Fears about the Truth of that Religion which he ſo 
<< peeviſhly defends.” —* Abraham (ſays he) obeys God's Call under 
a pULL PERSUASION that his Son was loſt to him.” So! the 
Doubt is now determined. Before, it was only « That Daac might, 
e aught Abraham knew, be for ever loſt to him.“ But this it 
is for a Writer to Have 4 — W both of nen and his 
Reader. by 
„WAE who sEE „/ ſays be ) the — lte . Caſe 
40 [the Aion commanded] and God's requiring his only Son to be 
4 offered up as a Sacrifice, for the Sins of the whole World, RIGHT= . 
4 Ly ſay, that the one was intended to be the Figure of the other“ 
Theſe Seers by Reſemblance into Facts, are like the Seers by Second» 
figbt into Futurity : That is to ſay, equally under the Power of the 
Imagination; which, whatever light it may afford to them, yet 
leaves their Readers fill 3 in the dark. As to this ſeeing by Reſems 
bVlance in particular, the Reader may, if he pleaſes, conſult the 
XVIIIth Remark for all that is neceflary to be ſaid on that Subject. 
gut whether Abraham (ſays be) knew any thing at all of 
& Chr iff s Sacr ifice, or whether he knew nothing, the Scripture 1 is 
_ wholly filent : Axp you oUGHT To HAVE BEEN SILENT Too.“ 
To this I reply, in the fir/ place, that the Reaſon why 1 was not | 
Silent Was, becauſe owe Itſelf was not ſlent; but, in the Words 


of 
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of Jeſus, declared, that Abraham did know of Chr iſs Sacrifice. 
Secondly, I do not ſee why, even though Scripture had been filent, 


F ought to have been ſilent too, Scripture is filent concerning the 
Sublance of the Son. But ſo are not you; who, I make no doubt, 
declare at leaſt, that he is of one Subſtance with the Father. And 


why do you ſo? Becauſe (you will ſay, and you will fay true) 


that, although this Propofition be not expreſſed in the Bible, in ſo 
many Words; yet it is to be deduced from Scripture Doctrine, by 
the moſt known Principles of Philoſophy and Logic. Why then 
will you not allow ve the Benefit of the ſame Anſwer, in the pre- 
fent Caſe.—But in another Mood he can be angry with me for being 
ſilent where Scripture is filent. And for not ſpeaking out when 
that only gives a Sign. © You ſay nothing {/ays he) of Abraham's 
_« Virtue, his Patience and Self denial, yet Scripture POINTS AT 25 


60 them.“ bY 


But « It is fit {be Pon for us to ſtop where the Sh ſtops.” . 
With how good a grace, and how pertinently too, this Maxim 
may be, ſometimes, applied; I ſhall beg leave to obſerve; that, 
with regard to the fundamental. Points of the Chr 1ftian Faith, it is, 
indeed, fit we ſhould ſtop where the New TxsTamenT ſtops ; 
| becauſe that is able to make us wiſe unto Salvation; and becauſe 
there is now no reaſonable Expectation of any further Revelation 
of God's Will to us, that ſhall refer to this, and be explanatory of 
it. But with regard to an Hiſtorical Paſſage, told obſcurely (for the 
wiſe Ends of God's Diſpenſations, which opened gradually upon 
Mankind) in the OLD TESTAMENT, to which the New refers and 
18 explanatory; There, I hope, we may go on, without Preſump- 
tion, to ſhew how, from ſuch a Paſſage, may be demonſtrated 
the real Connexion and Dependency between the two Covenants.. 


| Yet, by the ſtrangeſt Perverſity, there are Men who will not ſtop 
in the firſt Caſe; and, in the ſecond, will not go forward. But 
whatever our Examiner's Notions be; it is plain, he took his Ex- 
preſſions from ſomebody who applied the Maxim to a Maker of New: 


Fundamentals. For ſuch a one, only, it is ſeen to fit. “ In Con- 
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<.cluſion {ſays be) LET INFIDELITY Do ITs worsT.” And fo it 
may, for what our Examiner or his Fellows ſeem inclined to op- 
poſe to its Progreſs. They keep guard, as our Author ſays ; they 
perform Watch and Ward as the Law requires: and let ſuch as 


like it go to blows for them. One of my moſt abuſive Adverſaries, 
in a Book he wrote againſt me, 1ntituled, A Reply to Mr. W.'s Ap- 
pendix in his ſecond Volume of The Divine Legation, has a long Di- 


greſſion (for it has nothing to do in the Diſpute between him and 


me) of Seventy Pages, to prove that the Miracles and Morality of 
Paganiſm equal thoſe of Fudaiſm and Chriſtianity : In which he has 
made a very elaborate ColleQion of Paſſages from Claſſic Writers, 
drawn up and ſet in battle array againſt parallel Places of Scripture. 
Eight or Ten Clergymen of the Church of England have found 
Leiſure and Inclination to write againſt The Divine Legation, nobody 
knows for what; and yet not one of them has taken the leaſt notice 
of this open bare-faced Inſult and Defiance of Revelation. Bnt 
what then? Mr. Tillard, no doubt, was conſidered by them as a 
Fellow-labourer in a good Cauſe, Or was it, for that he is an 
active Member of the Society for the Propagation of the Guſpel in 
Foreign Parts? of which, indeed, in theſe Paſſages he has given 
"a Prock. - For finding! it was for ſtaying at home, he, like a good 
Member as he is, does his beſt to ſend it packing! ut ſtill, ſays 


our Examiner, * let Infidelity do its worſt.” And does he indeed 
think it could do worſe than what himſelf has here attempted ? I 


had wrote a Dyſertation ; which, if it has any Reality or Founda- 
tion, in Reaſon or Scriptture, is of the higheſt Service to Religion: 
And, principally, on theſe Two Accounts, firſt, as reſcuing a Paſ- 
Hge out of the hands of Libertines, which was more obnoxious to 
the Objections of Infidelity than any in the whole Bible: And ſe- 
condly, as diſcovering a real and ſubſtantial Circumſtance of Con- 
nkexion and Dependency between the Old and New Teſtament; not 
ſubject to any of thoſe Objections which ariſe from Typical or Al- 
legorical Interpretations. Now, againſt ſuch a Diſcourſe, ſo direct- 
- ed, Was it natural to conceive, that a Divine of N ame ſhould addreſs 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, with much Haughtinefs and Malice, to write an elaborate 


Confutation? Would not a good Man, who had a real Regard for 
the Intereſts of Religion, and was perſuaded of the Weakneſs of 


my Diſcourſe, have left it to ſome unthinking, unbelieving Scribler, 
to expoſe ? And here, let me call, ſeriouſly, upon this learned Man, 
to lay his Hand upon his Heart, and to acquit himſelf of his Inten- 
tions, before the Public; who finding nothing in this Diſſertation 


(how erroneous ſoever it may be deemed) either of Hereſy or Liber- 
tiniſm, will needs be at a loſs to diſcover any good Purpoſe, in an ; 
Attempt ſo ſeemingly inconſiſtent with his Character and Profeſſion, 
For the Public ſees he has taken the Unbelievers' Taſk out of their 
hands, and executed it with ſuch a Spirit, as cannot chuſe but give 
them the higheſt Satisfaction. 


1 Hoc Ithacus velit, et magna mercentur Atride. 
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'OON after the Publication of Dr. Stebbing's Examination; 
O another Book came out againſt me, as much larger in Bulk as 
honeſter in its Production: For it carried the Name of its Author, 
Dr. A. A. Sykes, in the Front. To this Gentleman, likewiſe, I 
ſent a civil Meſſage; To inform him, that I had ſeen his Book, in 
which he likewiſe profeſſes to * examine my Account“ (for they are 
all Examiners, and would be Inquifitors) ** of the Conduct of the 
Ancient Legiſlators—Of the Double Doctrine of the Philoſo- 
ba phers—Of the THEOCRACY OF THE Jews—and of Sir J. New- 
« Jon's Chronology :” That I ſuppoſed he would think himſelf neg- 
lected to have no Notice taken of him: That I was not at leiſure to: 
go through the Whole ; but that if he would point out to me which. 
of the Four Parts he choſe to truſt to, I would endeavour. to give 
him the Satisfaction he ſeemed to want. To this, he ſent me word 

back, „That he ſhould not be, in the leaſt, concerned, were I to. 
« forbear all Notice of him : but, if I took any, that he hoped I 

„ would keep to the Merits of his Book: That he was not to chuſe 
for me; but that he thought, One or Two of the Parts were. 
more immediately to the Purpoſe to clear up: But expected that 
1 « this ſhould be done in ſuch a manner as every good Man wiſhes ;. 

in the Love of Truth, and in the Spirit of one that ſeeks it: 

40 And ana then I ſhould find, f in him, a Mind open to Convic- 
tion.“ All this was very well: And, from the Reaſonableneſs 
of the Demand, who would not believe; but his Book was a Stan- 
dard of Candour, Politeneſs, and Ingenuity ? at leaſt, who would 

have * the contrary? So that his civil Preliminary, when 
interpreted 
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interpreted on the Principles of the Double-Doctrine, is in plain 
Engliſb this, —That the Liberties, which he and old honeſt Mr. P. 


have ſo freely taken with my Book and Character, ſhould be en- 
tirely overlooked, or received as Compliments : And that I ſhould 


addreſs myſelf to their Conviction, as to the Service of my T'wo beſt 
Friends, who wrote only to recommend the Truths I had advanced; 

by putting me in a way to remove all Doubts and Difficulties con- 
cerning them. „„ And therefore, that I ſhould keep to the Merits 


of his Book ;” that is, be tender of his bad Logic, and worſe Cri- 
7 ticiſm ; overlook his ill Expreſſion ; and find out his Meaning fl 


an, And, indeed, who would not engage in any Labour for the 


ſake of finding ſo rare a Curioſity, as a « Mind open to Conviction,“ 
in an Anſwerer by Profeſſion ? Well then, be it ſo. Since they 


profeſs to /e ſo open, let them be received with {oy Humour at 
 leaft, and ſuffered only to expoſe themſelves ; 


66 Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we > Cann, 5 
But vindicate the Wars OF Go to Man.“ 


However, this 1 is a mere Ac of Good-will ; : and what the Doctor 
has not the leaſt Claim to; as may be ſeen by the preliminary Con- 
verſation between him and his old Friend Mr. P. Part of which I 


hall here beg leave to tranſcribe for the Reader's Entertainment: 


VVou know very well (ſays Dr. Sykes 70 the Rev. Gent. to whom 
he addreſſes his Examination ) © our old Friend Mr. P*** ; He calls 
« Mr. Warburton's Book a learned Romance ; and he ſays, WITH 
„ gome Humovs, that the Digreſſions in it about the Myſteries, 
8 the e 19 the Book of 822 are, or may be deemed, 


; 40 1o 


* :Fordicuers fem to nere a | different Opinion af The Divine Tegation, "Da theſe 


5 "Two learned Friends, The Fournal des Sjavans, Mars 1744, in an Abſtract of a French 
Tranſlation of Part of The Divine Legation, ſpeaks thus of the Diſcourſe on the 
Hieroglyphics : «1 regne une fi belle analogie dans le ſyſteme de M. Warburton, & 


* toutes ſes parties tiennent les unes aux autres par un lien fi naturel, qu'on eſt 


„ porté A croire que Porigine & les progreſs de l'Eeriture & du Language ont eté tels 


* qu'il les a decrith. Le Public doit avoir bien de Pobligation au T raducteur de lui avoir 
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* fo many ingenious Novels, which ſerve to relieve or divert the 
Reader. But then he goes ſo far as to doubt whether Mr. War- 
4 burton writes for Ucility or for Truth. For he has told us fo 
* much (/ays he) about the Practices of thoſe old Philoſophers, and 
% how much they were wont to lie for the Public good —and he de- 
* clares himſelf to have come from the Schools of thoſe Heathen 
* Philoſophers, THAT I CANNOT BUT THINK HE MAY BE REA- 
©« 5ONABLY SUSPECTED—to have received an Infection from them, 
and to have learnt to lie for the Public good, as his Maſters did 
before him. It is true (as our Friend) that Mr. Warburton does 
1 not think thoſe Men to be altogether free from Blame ; and it may 

| « be ſaid ! in his favour, that what he blames a /izzle in them, he 

would not do himſelf: But yet his Cenſure of them is fo very 
* ſoft, and he is ſo tender of their moral Character, while he 

«is ſo ready to flame out againſt, and to ſhew no Mercy to. 

„ others, who do not think as he does, that one cannot help! ima 

40 gining, that in his Opinion, the good End they had in view, did 
66 N the Means they uſed, and that 1 it was no N Fault 


: « fait connoitre un Ourrape fi curieux. "die il auroit ets a 6 pour rendre la. 
" lecture de fa traduction plus GG nu "Il ne eſe fut 28 K fort mars a 5 mot . 
mot le texte Anglois.“ . 
be Judgment of the Jeſuits of . in their 33 of Gul 1744. differs not 
much from that of Paris. M. Warburton n'a pu, ſans une erudition profonde, une 


© lecture murement .digeree & des reflexions infinies traiter avec tant de preciſion, de 


I juſteſſe, & de nettete, un ſujet de lui meme ſi difficile à mettre en ceuvre——Les plus 
* ſavans hommes ſe ſont laifſe ſeduire ſur Vorigine des Hieroglyphes, & la plupart ont 
| ve regards un effet du peu d' experience des Egyptiens, comme un rafinement de la plus 
40 myſterieuſe ſageſſe. C'eſt cette erreur que M. Warburton s'applique particulierement | 
% à detruire dans la premiere partie, II le fait de la maniere la plus naturelle — ce 
« n 'eſt point un Syſteme fonde sUR DES IMAGINATIONS VAGUES. Ses raiſonnemens, ſes 
* preuves, ſont appuices ſur des Fairs, ſur la NATuxR des choſes, & ſur les prin- 
„ cipes les plus lumineux du SExs COMMUN,” But as to this laſt Teſtimony, I ſhall ; 
not chuſe to infiſt upon it; leſt it mould be now ſaid, that theſe famous modern Prac- 
| ticers of the Double Doctrine, and the Apologiſt for the ancient Inventor of 1 ut had too 
cloſe an Underſtanding with one another, 


in 
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4 in them to have external and internal Doctrines *;“ Cc. Sc. Now 
a Man ſo apt to flame out would have been as apt to call this a piece 
of dull ſcurrilous Buffoonry, in another Writer; but in ſo candid. 
a Diſputant as Dr. Sykes, who. writes, we ſee by his own Words, 
in the Love of Truth, and in the Spirit of one who ſeeks it,” I 


_ can conſider it only as the Effect of a pious Zeal for the Intereſts of 


Revelation, which is apt to warm itſelf in a Converſation between 


two ſuch Friends; and a charitable Fear that the Author of the Divine 
- 1 was indeed artfully undermining the Foundation, while 
he pretended to new-fortify the Structure of Religion: and they, 
good Men, as faithful Centinels, thought it their Duty to give the 
Alarm. But here, their candid Simplicity of Manners, which 
makes them utter Strangers to all the Tricks of Free-thinking, has 
put them upon a falſe Cry. It would be Charity therefore to ſet 
them right; and, as they have Minds ſo open to Convittion, indeed. 
but Fuſtice. And, for this, all the return J aſk, is only to ſhare 
with them in the Pleaſure, which a clear Conviction, that their. 


'Suſpicions were groundleſs, muſt needs give them. 


In order, therefore, to this, it would ſeem ſufficient to obſerve, | 
that if indeed the Divine Legation were written to undermine Re- 


velation, and (as is faid) by an Author initiated in “ the Cabinet 
Councils of Old Lawgivers,” 
« Heathen Philoſophers,” he muſt have learnt very little of his. 


Maſters : For it is certainly the moſt bungling, ill-contrived At- 
tempt that was ever made againſt Revelation. But if this be not 
enough, let us go further, and conſider, how an artful Freethinker- : 
would probably have executed ſuch a Deſign as is here laid tomy 

Charge. And the ſame Intimacy in the Cabinet-Councils of Old 
Lawgivers, and in the Schools of Pagan Philoſophers, which makes. 
it ſo unlikely that I could have done no better o on ſo good a ground ; * 


* An b of Mr. Warburtow s * of the Conduct of the e Lagit:- 
Htors, of the Double Doctrine of the Old Philoſophers, . of the Theocracy of the Tau, 
and of Sir ace Neroton s SHOOT: 1744. 
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473 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 
may enable me to ſhew how well a Scheme of this Nature might 
be executed by another: As the many uuhappy Examples we have 
amongſt us, of real Attempts againſt Religion, will enable the 
Reader to judge how near I keep to Probability. And thus 1 
I take the liberty to ſet our Underminer to work. 

In the firſt place, 1 will ſuppoſe it not unlikely, that, in order 


to conceal his Purpoſe, as well as to carry on his Attacks more re- 


gularly, he ſhould begin with an O#u7work of Religion, on Pretence 


of ſome Defe& in its Couſtruction, that might prejudice the De- 


fence of the Fort itſelf. For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe it to be that 


illuſtrious Teſtimony | of Paganiſm, recorded by Phlegon, for the 
unnatural Darkneſs at the Crucifixion . Where ſome Mathemati- 
cal Unbeliever might very fitly ſerve him in the Poſt of Engineer. 


When he had tried what could be made of this, * might then 


come cloſer to his Work. 


And, as MiracLEs and PRoOPHECIES are the two great Creden- 


| Gels of the Divine Legation of Jahn, he 8 now e di- | 
realy to the Sap. 


And firſt, of the Miracles. The Dilempete cred by eus were 


of two Sorts; Natural, and Supernatural. When the latter are re- 
moved, the other (as the Freethinkers tell us) are eaſily dealt with. 
The Force of Imagination, in the Patient, might be ſuppoſed to 
go a great way; and Natural Virtue, in the Agent, a great way 
farther. Thus long ſince (ſay they) Diſtempers fled at YVeſpafian's 
Touch; and very lately at Abbe Paris's Tomb: But, in the till 
more famous Caſe of Greatrakes the Ir iſh Stroker, both Cauſes ſeem'd 
to concur to produce the moſt extraordinary Effects. But neither 
Natural Virtue, I wiſt, nor Force of Imagination, could e the 
Devil. Here 1 now is a Difficulty worthy of him, 


18 N unc animis opus Anea! nunc beddore firmo. 


. See a Difertation on the kelp mentioned 1 by Re A. A. Sykes, D. D. 
19s 


| What 


OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. ano 


What has he then to do, but, under pretence of freeing the Goſ- 
pel-Hiſtory from Superſtition, to write the Scripture Dofrine of 
Demoniacs * ; that is, to perfuade us that there never was any ? 
For you muſt know, the Scripture Doctrine of a thing, is the 
Phraſe in faſhion, to prove—nothing. And in this Service he 
would have the hardy and valiant Hobbes for his Precurſor in 
the Kingdom of ET or his Captain of Light- horſe a baire 
— - 


We have now only one Stroke more to perfect our Mine; and 


that Stroke is at Prophecies. Now Theology has divided the Pro- 5 


| phecies, that relate to Feſus, into Two Sorts ; ſuch as foretel his. 
Miſſion in a primary and literal Senſe, and ſuch as foretel it only in 
a ſecondary and figurative: But the Freethinkers aſſure us there was 
no need of this Diviſion; for that all the Prophecies, which relate 
to Feſus, relate to him only in a ſecondary and figurative Senſe. 

At this Open, then, comes in our Underminer ; and ſhews 4, 


that all Pretence of Prophecies to a double Meaning i is ſenſeleſs and 5 
fanatical. And here he approaches under the Cover of the great 
Collins ; who had fo deeply intrenched himſelf before the place, 
that he could not of a long time be forced; . and our Underminer 


may be excuſed if he too haſtily J concluded, that therefore he 


never would, 
WO might now turn to the 3 Doctor, as little concerned 43 


he is in all this; and aſk him whether this would wot be doing 
like a Workman. I own him indeed a very incompetent Judge in. 


ach Matters. His Singleneſs of Heart, his Simplicity of Man- 


e his Zeal for "ns his total t from Free 


* see An . into the Meaning of the Demoniacs in the New Teftament,. 


1737. . 
| by The Title given by K Hobbes to the Fourth part of his 3 : 


1 See The Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed Religion diſtin! 
confdered, | By A. A. Sykes, D. D. 1740. p. 221, & ſeq. 


8 See Divine enten, Vol. Jl. p · 643, & * [ Vol, III. Book VI. 5 6 Ed. 4to.] 
tunkers. 
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REMARKS ON SEVERAL. 


thinkers and their Arts, ks him very unfit to be appealed to 
on this Occaſion, Yet methinks there is ſomething ſo ſtriking in 


the Sketch here chalked out, that the moſt unexperienced Man 


muſt feel both its natural and moral Fitneſs for its End. Here we 
ſee a cautious, indeed, but a regular, a ſteddy, and determined 
Purpoſe. The Approaches are made in form; The Trenches 


opened; the Battery played; the Breach ſtormed ; and at laſt the 


old hollow Fortreſs of Religion blown up into Air. If ever this 


ſhould happen, my main Concern would be for old Mr. P. For 
what muſt be that good Man's Sorrows to ſee the Abomination of 
| Deſolation flanding in the Holy Place; while he could ſtart thus at ; 
his «wn Shadow? For it muſt be his own and not mine if he ſaw 


Infidelity ſo near a Book, whoſe Purpoſe was to ſhew the uſe of 


Religion in general, to human Society; and the ſuperior fitneſs of 
Revealed Religion in particular: The Truth of the Fewiſh, from 
the Adminiſtration of an equal Providence; and the Truth of the 
Chr: ian, from the Completion of Jew Prophecies concern- 
- ing . 


But now I talk of Phiphoodis, let me aſk the had Doctor; ; 


but, gently in his Ear, how it comes to paſs, that when it was the 
Subject of Prophecies only which occaſioned all this Hoſtility, he 
| ſhould leave my Confutation of his Diſcourſe on Double Senſes un- 
anſwered; and turn his Pen to the Four Subjects above-mentionedꝰ 
Did this Forbearance ſuit a hand ſo accuſtomed to Slaughter? or did 
this Reſerve indicate a Mind ſo open to Conviction? But perhaps i in this 
he would emulate the great Scipio; who, when he had loſt his own, had 
the Courage to carry the War mto his Enemy? 8 Country. I muſt pur- 
| ſue him therefore with the ſame Diſadvantage that the Carthaginian "I 
left the rich Campania of Italy, to follow his Adverſary through the 
barren Sands of Afric. For the true Explanation of the Nature of 
the Double Senſe of Prophecies (of which I had ſhewn he had given 
à Notion deſtructive of the Connexion between the Old and New 


. gs his Ignorance of the oat 4 Terms of the Queſ- 
tion) 


OCCASIONAL. REFLECTIONS. - ts 


tion) is of the higheſt Importance to Religion : whereas the Sub- 
jects, for the ſake of which he hath forſaken this, are of infinitely 
leis Importance. And theſe too he has handled in ſo unuſual a man- 
ner, that all we can collect from the firſt of them, on the Conduct of 
the ancient Legiſlators, is, that, in his Opinion, Moſes was but of 


the ſame Species with the Pagan Lawgivers *: As to the Double 


Doctrine of the old Philoſophers, he has fairly ſhewn that he knew 


no more of it than of the Double Senſe of Prophecies : And with 
regard to Sir J. Newton's Chronology, he miſtakes the very Queſ- 
tion; imagining that I diſputed the Truth of his Greek, inſtead of 


his Egyptian Chronology. So that indeed there was nothing left 


that I could, in conſcience, ſeize upon but his Diſcourſe of the 
 THEoOCRACY of the Fews. And this, I ſuppoſe, was the Thing, 
which, in his Anſwer to my Meſſage, he alluded to, when he ſaid, 
that he thought One or I of the Parts were more immediately 


« to the Purpoſe to clear up.” 


I have another Reaſon, too, to believe that ks” may em this : 
the Forte of his new Excurſions, An e Providence 3 


* That I do Dr. Sykes n no wrong, when I ſay 30 ent Me ſes as of the Gan Species, : 
and puts him upon the very ſame footing with the Heathen Legiſlators, appears from 


his own Words : This Doctrine [of a future State] was univerſally believed, Now 


„ My ofes, as a Legiſlator, was to lay down Laws to the Fes, and he was to incorporate 
© their National Religion into their Civil Law, This was done, 207 by inculating what 
2m WAs univerſally received and believed U them; but by inculcating ſuch Points as «were to. 


46 make the National Religion of the Jews. An in this he did EXACTLY what other Legiſ- 


& lators did: what was VSEFUL TO THE STATE, he admitted into the Body of his Laws; 
« and so FAR as it was uſeful to the State, zur FURTHER THAN THAT NEITHER BE NOR | 
% Zalkxucus CONCERNED THEMSELVES,” p. 59, 60. In which ſhort Period are con- 


| tained theſe Four Propoſitions — That it is not the Practice of Legiſlators id inculcate what 


15 univerſally believed—That a future State does not make One Point of National Religion— 


[ And for a good Reaſon, Becauſe]—That a future State is not wſeful to Sociely — That, 


| further than the good of the State, Moſes concerned himſelf no more than Zaleucus, or any 


other Heathen Legiſlator,——How much now has this Author to thank me for ; when, 
| inſtead of expoling the other Three Parts of his Book, which abound with theſe Beau- 


ties in every Page, 1 confined myſelf to this, where the natural Obſcurity of the Subject 


; hides both his Blunders and his Bluſhes ? 
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Particulars, though expreſsly promiſed by, and, as I have ſhewn, a 
neceſſary Conſequence of, the Law of Moſes ; yet, partly from the 
Nature of the thing, and partly from miſtaken Paſſages of miſun- 


derſtood Books of Scripture, is not entirely free from Objections. 


Here then he thought he could do ſomething ; though it were but 


retailing the Obje&ions of others. And truly, as ill as he has ma- 
naged theſe Advantages, he was not miſtaken in his Choice. For 
the reſt—it is all over ſuch Argument! and ſuch Criticiſm ! as 
one might well conceive ſhould be reſerved to cloſe the Scene 


of Letters in an Age like this; when every Science was retiring 


from its Profeſſors, to DicTIONARY-MAKERS and BOOKSELLERS. 


Remark I. 


He begins his Examination of the Nature of the Fewiſh Theocracy 


in this manner :—* This Form of Government of the Few”, being 
properly called a Theocracy, there are two Points which Mr. 
*« Warburton has largely conſidered. The firſt is, in relation to the 
45 Origin, Continuation, and Duration of this Theocracy. The 
5 « other is in relation to the Exerciſe of an extraordinary Providence 


4 oer particular Perſons, as well as over the State in general. In 


« relation to the former of theſe Points he tells us, That moſt = 


Mriters ſuppoſe it to have ended with the Fudges, but ſearce any =» 
&« bring it lower than the Captivity : On the contrary, T hold that i in 


66 fri Truth and Propriety it ended not till the coming of Chriſt, p. | 


« 404*, Here it is that he attacks Dr. Spencer” s Diſſertation on the 
* Few! ih T heocracy, a Treatiſe by no means in the number of thoſe 
eon which Spencer raiſed his Reputation: He goes on a wrong Hy- 
6 pothefic” ; he uſes weak Arguments; and he is confu uſed and inconfiſ- 
« tent in his Aſertions, p. 414 T. Are we not now, from hence, to 
« imagine, that Dr. Spencer was one of thoſe Writers that ſuppoſed £ 
« the Theocracy to have ended with the Judges, or, at furtheſt, 


« with the Captivity ? And yet Mr. Warburton | is forced to own 


* Ed, 410. Vol. m. „ Whit 10-97% . 


OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 48; 


ce that Spencer ** ſuppoſes" [TI ſay he poſitively aſſerts] ** that ſome 
& obſcure Fooiſteps of it remained io the Time of Chriſt, Yes, and 
40 longer too, for his Words are, ad extrema uſque politie ſue tem- _— 
© fora, i. e. quite to the latter Times of their Policy, even to the laſt 1 
« Times of expiring Judaiſm *.” I had obſerved, that moſt Writers a 
ſuppoſe the Theocracy to have ended with the Judges; ſcarce any fl 
bring it lower than the Captivity ; I myſelf ſuppoſe it continued to the — 
Time of Chriſt : that Dr. Spencer wrote a weak and inconſillent £52 9 
Treatiſe on this Subject. Well, and what ſays our Anſwerer to 1 
this? Are we not now ſays he) from hence to IuAGINE that . ff 1 
Dr. Spencer was one of thoſe Writers that ſuppoſed the Theo . 2 i 
* cracy to have ended with the Judges?“ What Demands of Ima- | 
ination his Trade may have upon him is hard to ſay. But, from 
my Words, a Reaſoner would conclude nothing but that I meant to 
prove what I faid ; namely, that Dr. Spencer's Book of the Theo- 
cracy was weak and inconſiſtent. Few Anſwerers have ſtuck at a 
Miſrepreſentation; but then it was to carry on their Buſineſs, the 
Manufactory of falſe Argument. Our Examiner, on the contrary, | 
ſeems to do it only to keep his hand! in uſe; for Argument he A — 
make none, though he had the laying together of his own Pre- 1 CCC 
miſſes. In a word, the whole! is a ſtudied Miſrepreſentation of = 
I faid on this Subject. The Method of which was as follows: 
Firſt to ſhew [from p. 405 to 407 +], that the Theocracy conti- 
nued to the Time of Chriſt. Secondly, to confute Le Clerc's Argu- 
ments [from p. 407 to 414 1 for its ceaſing with the Judges. And 
this makes up the body of the Diſcourſe concerning the Duration 
F the Tbeocracy. Having done this, I proceeded in theſe Words 
Thus the D. iſpute ended [namely between Le Clerc and P. Simon]; 
and for further Satisfaction Le Clerc refers us to a Book of Spencer's, 
ritten profeſſedly upon this very Subject. It is his Tract De Theo- 
cratia Judaica. Wi. bat is fo be found there, bejid ſdes the Arguments 
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484 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 3} 
Le Clerc borrowed from it, and which have been TIO already, 


I. fhall now, with ſome Reluftancy, inform the Reader *, Then 1 go 


on to give a Character of this Tract, as quoted by the Examiner. 
And to juſtify this Character, I conſider what is there ſaid that 
may ſeem to contradict what 1 had before obſerved concerning the 


Duration of the Theocracy. Now the Reader ſees that this is only 
an Acceſſory to the body of the Diſcourſe, given, partly, to ener- 


vate the Authority which Le Clerc built upon it; and partly, to 


ſtrengthen and confirm what had been advanced by myſelf. Vet 


our ſimple- minded Doctor, after having concealed all this, ſays 


A (quoting p. 404 +19. „HERE it is that he attacks Dr. Spencer's Diſ- 


0 ſertation; * whenas the very mention of Dr. Spencer does not 


commence till Fourteen Pages afterwards: And, as if that were 
not enough, goes on in this manner :—* Are we not now from 
& hence to imagine chat Dr. Spencer was one of thoſe Writers that 


« ſuppoſed the Theocracy to have ended with the Judges? &c,— 
% And yet Mr, W. is FoxcED to own that Spencer ſuppoſes,” Ge. 
1 ſhould not have been fo long in laying open ſo immaterial a Cheat, 


but as it was convenient the Reader ſhould, on his firſt Acquain- 


tance with e our Doctor, be let a little 1 into his Manners. 


| i I. 


But he will not only thi; that my arraigning Se was ab- 


ſurd; but that the Charge againſt him is unjuſt. His firſt 3 
« againſt him is, that he thought the Theocracy was eſtabliſhed 
by degrees, and abrogated by degrees. A Conceit highly abſurd 


= (fays Mr. Warburton) as God was Leg Nator. But wherein lies 


the Abſurdity of this gradual Progreſs and gradual Declenſion, 
even in Caſes where God was Legiſlator? I ſuppoſe he will ny 
« that the Theocracy began at the inſtant of the Horeb Covenant ; 15 


4 and not when the Children of Iſrael were delivered from Lope, 


» Divine Legat. Val. I. p. 114. [Vol III. p. 77s Ed. gto.] 
+ Ed. 40s vol, III. P · . 
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Land were firſt under the immediate Protection of God: But 
&« Spencer INTENDED BY HIS, WORD: THEOCRACY,, all the time that 
« the Fews were under the direct Power and immediate Domi- | 
& nion of God; which certainly began at the Deliverance of the 
« Tews from Egypt, and was compleated in the higheſt and fulleſt 12 5 A 
& Senſe at the Horeb Covenant, 'when God was conſtituted their | 1 
King *.“ I called Spencer's Notion. of the gradual Progreſs and 8 
gradual Declenfon of a Theocracy, an ABSURDITY. He ſays, no: 
and how does he prove it is not? By ſhewing, that; by the Word 
Theocracy, Spencer meant a Thing which gradually aroſe and gra- 
dually declined. But is not this the very Abſurdity 1 complain of? I 
call an Opinion abſurd : and He, to free it from this Cenſure, tells. 
us what that Opinion is. But as I do not ſuppoſe he will be ever 
able to anſwer my Queſtion, I will try if 1 can anſwer his— | 
: Wherein lies the Abſurdity of this gradual Progreſs and gradual 
DHeclenſion even in the Caſes where God was Legiſlator?” The Ab- 
: ſurdity, learned Sir, lies here: When God is pleaſed to aſſume the 
Character of Civil Magiſtrate, he muſt, like all other Magiſtrates, enter 
on his Office at once; and (as common Senſe requires) leave it at 
once. Now the Government, under ſuch a Magiſtrate, is, what 
we properly call a THOCRA CY: therefore to talk of the gradual 
Progreſi and gradual Declenſion of this Mode of Civil Relation, is- 
the ſame Abſurdity as to talk of the. gradual Progreſs and gradual. 
Declenſion of Paternity or any other Mode of Natural Relation. 
Whether this was a Blunder or a Sophiſm, is of no Conſequence ;: 
i the Detection of it does but ſhew the Reader what good Reaſon. 
1 had to ſuppoſe, that the 7 heocracy began at the Inflant of the 
Horeb Covenant; and how much Spencer was miſtaken in the uſe. 
of the Term, if he intended by it, a/l the Time that the Jews. 
were under the direct Power and immediate Dominion of God. Toe. - 
. that Caſe, he ſhould have uſed the Word Leg! aur, and not 5 
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Theocracy.— But I had beſt ſtop here, leſt this new Diſtinction ſhould 
Mill further etnbarras this able Advocate of Dr. Spencer. 


1. 


However, he goes on to ſupport his Reaſoning in this manner. 


c So when Dr. Hencer ſpeaks of its declining gradually—of the | 


Government of God being leſſened—of its making a nearer Approach 
&« 7o its ceaſing, I think, if there be any Abſurdity or Inconfifency 


„in this manner of ſpeaking, it may be juſtified by Mr. Warburton's 
% own Authority. He himſelf tells us, that indeed in the Period 


<6 immediately preceding their [the Jews] Captivity, on the gradual : 


« withdrawing the extraordinary Providence from them—they began 
*& tg entertain Doubts concerning God s further peculiar regard to them 


« as his choſen People, p. 400 *. So that he here expreſsly owns a 


* GRADUAL WITHDRAWING of the extraordinary Providence from 


4 the Fews. And where is the Abſurdity of Dr. Spencers gradual 
Declenſion or Imminution of the Theocracy, which Mr. Warbur- 
4 zon's gradual withdrawing of the extraordinary Providence is not 
40 liable unto ? or was not the gradual withdrawing of the extra” : - 
«6 ordinary Providence a proper Immiuution of the Theocracy +? 

Ae is ſo fond of this Argument that he repeats it again at p. 218. 5 
4 Dr. SpENckx and Mr. WARBURTON ſeem to expreſs themſelves 5 
« 10 exaQly alike about the Imminution oF THE Trzocracy, that 
e one would wonder how it. ſhould happen that Dr. Spencer's No- 
tion is a Conceit highly abſurd, and Mr. Warburton's ſhould be fo 


<6 conſiſtent, and eaſy, and natural.” To all this I anſwer, that our : 


Advocate has here fairly convicted himſelf of a degree of Ignorance 
that I never would have ventured to ſuſpect of him, which is, the 


not knowing the Difference between the FORM or GOVERNMENT 


and the ADMINISTRATION of it. Now Dr. Spencer talked of 1 
gradual Decline of the Form of Government; which 1 thought ab- 
ſurd. I, of the gradual Decline of the Admin: firation of it ; which, 


* Ed. 4to, Vol. III. p. 51, 52. | 
7 Exam, of Mr, HF”; Account, Se. p· 77 172. 5 
RD whether 
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whether it be equally abſurd, may be ſeen by a parallel Inſtance, — 
For though, not long ſince, I ſpoke of Parallels, Similitudes, and 
Reſemblances, as weak Inſtruments for the Diſcovery of Truth ; 


yet they are often of more uſe than better things for the Detection 


of Falſhood, If 1 ſhould ſay then, that there was, during the 


Reigns of James the Firſt and Charles the Second, a gradual with= 
drawing the Protection of the People, and the equal Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice ; 1 ſhould ſpeak, I preſume, both Senſe and Truth: Yet 


if Olamixon himſelf ſhould affirm that there was, during this Pe- 
riod, a gradual withdrawing of the Monarchy ; 1 ſhould go near to 


ſay, he talked as much like a Fool in this, as he talks like a Knave 


1 moſt other Parts of bis —_— 
IV. 


Wall but 6 our Advocate will go further; ; and ſhew, that though 
Dr. Spencer be conſiſtent, yet I am not.“ I will obſerve further 


haus he) © Dr. Spencer maintains that ſome obſcure Poofteps of the 
3 heocracy remained even to the Time of Chriſt. And Mr. Warbur- 


« ton holds it ended not till the coming of Chriſt, p. 404. 417*. Dr. 
5 Spencer is conſiſtent; but it is far from being clear that Mr. 77 . 
8 4 © burton is ſo. For He hath told us, that in the Period immedi- | 

« ately preceding the Captivity, there was a gradual withdrawing 3 

of the extraordinary Providence, p. 400 +. In another Place he 
We us, that after their perfect Settlement on their return from Cap- 

& 7ivity (when wwe know, fi om the Courſe and Progreſs of God's Oe- 


« conomy, the extraordinary. Providence would ceaſe ) we hear no more 
„ it among ſi them, nor did they make the leaft Pretence to it, though 


« they now adhered much more ftridly to their Religion, than they had 
ever done before. They pretended not—to either Prophets, Oracles, 

4 gy extraordinary Diſpenſations, p· 440 þ Here Mr. Warburton mens 
tions the Misfortune at Bethſura, 1 by the Sabbatical Year ; a 
«6 Migfortune of which we have no Inſtance before the Captivity, and: 
66 * therefore a plain Proof, that the extraordinary Providence was in- 


* Ed, 4to. Vol. III. Book V. J 2. 1 Ibid, p. 52. * Ibid. p. 118. 
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ee deed withlrawn, p. 440 *. Again; The extraordinary Providence 


1 kept gradually decaying, till on their full Settlement after their Re- 


4 turn it entirely ceaſed, p. 445 f. From theſe aſſertions of Mr. War- 
«©, burton 1 argue, that if the|/EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE en- 


<6 firely ceaſed on the full Settlement of the Jews after their Return, 
t jt ceaſed ſome Centuries at leaſt before the Days of Chrift; and 
46 CONSEQUENTLY the THEOCRACY muſt have ceaſed ſome Centu- 
<< ries before the Days of Chr;/i.. How then is Mr. Warburton more 


# conſiſtent about the Duration of the Theocracy than others are, 
„ ſince he pleads for its Continuance till Cs Time, and yet 


maintains that it entirely ceaſed ſo long before his Time 1!“ 


The Argument, we ſee, gathers as it rolls, In the beginning, 


The ceaſing of an extraordinary Providence only implied, in con/e- : 
quence the ceaſing of the 7 heocracy. But, before we get to the end 

-of the Sentence, an extraordinary Providence and a T 'heocracy are 
one and the fame thing. Mr. Warburton pleads for its [a Theo- 
1 cracy 8] Continuance till Chris Time, _ yet maintains that 


« IT entirely ceaſed fo long before his Time.” Thus again to the 


ſame purpoſe K p. 175. Or by what Rule 805 he form a Judg- 
* ment that wHaT was gradually decaying to the Captivity, was 


« entirely to ceaſe after their Return and full Settlement ; and yet 


<«<« was to continue till Chriji's Time ?”—Nay, if he begins to talk 
of Rules, let me aſk him by what Rule he found out, that a Mo- 
* narchy and an exact Adminiſtration of Juſtice are one and the ſame 
thing?“ I fuppoſe by. the Genus generaliſin imum of the Schools ; 


and might be borrowed, for aught I know, of a certain Predeceſ- 


ſor of his in the Church of Sarum, who, when the Biſhop (to 


whom he was conſtruing i in the Latin Teſtament) aſked him what 


the Word Argentum was governed of, replied, web Of God Almighty, 
who governs all things.” But Times are changed, and now Argen 


zum her in its turn. The truth is, our Examiner Was thus 


* Ed, Ato. yol, mW. p. 118. 5 * Ibid, vol. I. p. 122. 


ui Exam, of Mr, Ws — Se. p. 173. 174. 
Blievouſy N 
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grievouſly miſled by the Ambiguity of the Engliſh Word THE Go- 
VERNMENT ; which ſignifies either the Mops of Civil Policy, or 


the ADMINISTRATION of it, But was this to be expected in a Man 


who had been all his Life-long writing ABour Government ? 
Vet thus he runs along, puſhing his own Blunder before him, 


from Page to Page. And ſtill, as if unwilling to leave it, is at laſt 
| hardly content to recapitulate his Argument in the following man- 
ner. What now is the difference between theſe Two GREAT 
« Men? Dr. Spencer has dated the Abatement of the Theocracy 
from the End of the Time of the Judges: Mr. Warburton allows 


&« that Under the Judges 1T was perfectly equal. Dr. Spencer lays 


40 that the Theocracy ſuffered ſome Imminution under David and 
« Solomon: Mr. Warburton ſays, when the People demanded a King— 
rr there was a great Abatement in the Vigour of THIS extraordinary F 
Providence. At laſt Mr. Warburton owns a total ceflition upon 
the return of the Jews from Captivity ; and to the time of the 
__ Captivity, a gradual Decay. Dr. Spencer ſays, there was a gra- 
dual Imminution of the Theocracy ; but as for a total Ceſſation 
60 before Chriff's Time, he was not INCONSISTENT ENOUGH to main- 
« tain that.“ What muſt we do with our Doctor under this 


| ſtrange Idioſyncraſy? The general Caſe of ſuch kind of Writers, 
vhen they ſtumble, is to run inſtinctively, as it were, from their 


own Blunders. But our Doctor delights to dwell upon his, affects | 
toenjoy them, though but for a Moment, returns again and again | 


to thee, as if enamoured of his own Image, in them. 


- 


But now for a Maſter-ftroke; 3 an nn Pg Profs hos on. 
| 44 It [the extraordinary Providence] had ceaſed (ſays he) ſome hun- 
4 dred of Years before Chrift came; as Mr. Warburton over and 

« over confeſſes. The Difficulty then is to ſhew that the h | 


4 continued, or, ended not till the coming of Chrilt ; p. 404 +. 


* Exam, of Mr. Ves Account, G. p. 277+ 
T Ed. 4to. vol. III. p. 69. 
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ce Perhaps Mr. Warburton will diſtinguiſh between the ceaſing of 

« the Theocracy, and the ceaſing of the Extraordinary Providence: 

ﬆ* He may ſay that the Theocracy continued till the coming of Chriſt; 
«the Extraordinary Providence entirely ceaſed at the full Settlement 

« after the return of the Fews from their Captivity. Let us then 
grant that the Theocracy revived after the return from the Captivi- 

« Zy, as he tells us, p. 416 *. And that that Diſfenſation of Provi- 

& dence ſoon ceaſed after the Re-eftablyhment ; ibid. We are ſtill as 
. much in the Dark as ever; nor will this Diſtinction help the Mat- 

4 ter, or free Mr. Warburton from great Self. contradiction. For 
he tells us, one NECESSARY Conſeguence [of a Theocracy] was an 
& EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. For the Affairs of a People 
under a Theocracy being adminiſtered by GOD as KING; and his 
* peculiar and immediate Adminiſtration in human Afairs being what 
be call an Extraordinary Providence, it follows that an Extraor- 
le dinary Providence muſt x RR Ds be exerciſed over ſuch a People. My 
Meaning is, that if ihe Jews were really under a Theocracy, they 
6 were really under an Extraordinary Providence.—I a I, ord, they 
6 muſt be either both true or both falſe, but fill inſeparable ; p. 419 . 


40 If this be the Caſe, then it is plain that : a Theocracy cannot be 
5 without an Extraordinary Providence. But then Mr. Marburton 
2001 has ſhewn, and at large inſiſts upon it, that the Extraordinary 5 
CU Providence ENTIRELY CEASED ſeveral hundred Years before Chrift's- 
coming: Nay he ſays, that he knows from the Courſe and Pro- 
T greſs of God's OCeconomy, that the Extraordinary Providence 
„ wouLD ceaſe at the full Settlement of the Jews after their return 
40 from the Captivity ; P. 440 J. He has likewiſe proved by ſeveral 
Arguments, that ihe Th es continued even to the coming of 
«+ Chriſt ; þ. 417, 4188. By this means we are left in inextri- 
cable Difficulties: : For firſt we have a 7. beocracy ſubſiſting 
6 many hundred Vears without an extraordinary Providence, 
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c viz, from the Settlement of the Fews, after their return, 


% to the time of Chr//: And conſequently, Secondly, a Theo- 


& cracy wherein an Extraordinary Providence NEEDs not be ex- 
& erciſed. Thirdly we have a Theocracy without a NEcessary 
* CONSEQUENCE of a Theocracy, i. e. without an extraordinary 


Providence. And whereas he aflerts that h, Theocracy and ex- 


% traordinary Providence mu be either Both true or Both falſe, but 


« /ill inſeparable, He himſelf has ſhewn them to be % parable, by 
« ſhewing that the one did 1 in fact ſubſiſt without the other for ſo 
% many hundred Years as were between the Settlement of the Jows 


“ after their return from Captivity and the coming of Chriſt *.“ 


The firſt thing I ſhall obſerve is, that the Theocracy and the Ex- 
traordinary Providence are now become 7wwo again, after they had 
been ſo long one. But who can help it! The Author of The Di- 
vine Legation would needs have them, u However he will ſtill 

ſhew they are 2/ſe eparable ; ; and that, from the Author's own Con- 
feſſion.— I have here quoted him Word for Word, without the 
i omiſſion of a Syllable ; that when we ſee what he was reſolved not 
to ſee, we may the better judge of what he meant, by a Mind open 
10 Convittion : no more, I dare ſay, than a Mon who had been often 
convicted; though never perhaps before in ſo flagrant an Inſtance. 
—The Truth is, I had expreſsly and particularly conſidered and 
confuted this very Objection, in the 420th + Page of the ſecond Vo- 
lume of The Divine Legation, where (on the Words. 
Theocracy and extraordinary Providence] muſt be either both true or 
both falſe, but till inſeparable, Words which our Examiner has 


twice quoted) I have this Note at the bottom of the Page—The 


Thins here aſſerted has been miſunderſtood, as contradifing what T after- 
_ #vards obſerve concerning the gradual Decay and tolal Extinction of the 

= extraordinary Providence, while ihe Theocracy yet exiled, But when ; 

4 1 ay an extraordinary Providence was one neceflary Conſequence of. 

a x Theocracy, I muſt needs mean that it was * in ts f original al. ü 


* Exam. of Mr. Ws Account, p. 180—182, 
i+ Ed, 4to, vol. II. P. 98. 
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tion, and in the eftabliſhed Nature of Things : Not that in this, which 
was matter of Compact, the coniravening Ads of one Party might not 
make a Separation. For as this extraordinary Providence was, beſides, 
a Reward for Obedience to the Theocracy, it became ſubjeft to a For- 
feiture by Di ſobedience and Rebellion, though Subjectian to the Govern- 
ment flill continued. To illuftrate this by a domeſtic Inſtance: A Voice 
in the ſupreme Council of the Kingdom is the neceſſary Conſequence of an 
Engliſh Barony ; yet they may be ſeparated by a judicial Sentence; and 
actually have been fo, as in the Caſe of the famous Lord Bacon, who 
da deprived cf his Seat in the Houſe of Lords, and yet held his Barony. 
This was the ſpecific Puniſhment of the rebellious Iſraelites. They 
ere deprived of the extraordinary Providence; and yet held ſubject 
10 the Theocracy, as appears from the Sentence pronounced upon them 
Ey the Meuth of the Prophet Ezekiel: Ye pollute yourſelves with your 
Idols even unto this Day: and ſhall I be enquired of by you, O Houſe 
&« of Iſrael? As I live, ſaith the Lord God, I will not be enquired 
of by you. And that which cometh into your Mind ſhall not 
abe at all, that ye ſay, we will be as the Heathen, as the Fami- 
| & lies of the Countries to ſerve Wood and Stone. As I live, ſaith 
Ihe Lord, with a mighty Hand, with a ſtretched-out Arm, and 
with F ury poured out, will I rule over you. And J will bring 
« you out from the People, and will gather you out of the Coun- 
« tries wherein ye are ſcattered, with a mighty Hand, and with a 
& ftretched-out Arm, and with Fury poured out. And I will bring 
you into the Wilderneſs of the People, and there will I plead with 
you Face to Face. Like as I pleaded with your Fathers in the 
«66 Wilderneſs of the Land of Egypt, fo will I plead with you, Jaith- 0 
1% the Lord. And J will cauſe you to paſs under the Rod. And 1 . 
«will bring you into the BoND oF THE COVENANT.” Chap. xx. 
ver. 3 —37. I is here, we ſee, denounced that the extraordinary. 
Providence ſhould be withdrawn ; or, in Scripture Phraſe, that God 
would not be enquired of by them; that they ſhould remain in the: 
Condition of err” Fathers 1 in 1 the Wilderneſ: Sy when the extraordinary 
Providence, 
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Providence, for their fignal Diſobedience, was for ſome time ſuſpended. 
But for all that, though they firove to diſperſe themſelves among ft the 
People round about, and projected in their Minds to be as the Hea- 
then, and the Families of the Countries to ſerve Wood and Stone, 
yet they ſhould flill be held under the Government of a Theocracy : 
which, when adminiſtred without its naturally attendant Bleſſing of an 


extraordinary Providence, was, and was juſtly called, the RoD and 
Box D oF TRE CovxxANT *. He is now fairly and openly con- 
 vifted. What ſhall be his Puniſhment? That, which _ Proved, 


N hitherto, his Reader 83 Te 0 write on. 


1 


He proceeds, Mr. Warburton's ſecond Objection againſt Dr. 
Spencer is—in his Arguments for the Abolition of the Theocracy, 
0 © ne of attempting to prove it on the great Principles of Civil | 
Policy, the only way of determining the Queſtion with Certainty, he 
of inſiſts much on the Diſuſe of Urim and Thummim, &c. He brings 
4 the Deſpotic Power of the Kings, as another Argument, which I 
— n think proves the very contrary. For were theſe Kings the Viceroys 
« of God, whoſe Power was Deſpotic, theirs muſt neceſſarily be the 
. 6 « ſame ; ; not ſo, if Monarchs in their own right ; b. 415 +—1n his Are 


a guments for the Abolition of the Theocracy.—Has Dr. Spencer any 
E Arguments for the Abolition of the Theocracy before the Days 


« of Chriſt? He has no ſuch Arguments; nor, I dare ſay, never 


„ thought of ſuch a Topic ; becaufe he tells us it continued to the 


. laſt Times of their Policy. He has indeed a Section about the 
« Duration of the Theocracy, in which he lays down four Theſes, 
£6 about the gradual declining of the Theocracy : And m one of 


« them he ſhews it was not at an End in Saul and David's Days, 


| & becauſe in their Time the divine Oracle was conſulted; that in 
(0 Solamon 5 Time, there was a diſuſe of Urim and Ti pummim, which | 


Divine Legat. Vol. ul, Part II, p- 420, 421, Note, [vol ma p. g8—100, ed. 420.F 
· Ed. * vol. III. * 26. 5 8 
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< was a moſt eminent Pledge and Indication of the divine Govern- 
* ment: From this he concludes it nearer &@a1:rus, to a dilap- 
„ pearing. But ſince he allows it to continue for a thouſand or 
eleven hundred Years after this, how is it Pos$IBLE for him to 
<« bring Arguments for the Abolition of the Theocracy from the 
% Urim and Thummim? He could MEAN only an Abatement &.“ 
Hear now, my own Words, fairly printed together, in The Divine 
Legation ; and let the Reader believe it, if he can. This Treatiſe is 
by no Means in the number of thoſe on which Spencer raiſed his Repu- 
ation. He goes on a wrong Hyporheſs s 3 he uſes weak Arguments; 
and he is confuſed and 1xconsIsTENT in his Affertions, 1. He thinks 
the Theocracy was bl iſhed by Degrees and abrogated by Degrees. 
A Conceit highly abſurd, as God wwas Legiſlator. He thinks the fff 
 Brep to its Introduction was the delivery at the Red-ſea ; and the firſt : 
Step to its Abolition, the Iſraelites demand of him a King : That it was 
more impaired when Saul and David got Paſſeſſon of the Throne: That 
it approached much nearer its End when it became hereditary, under 
Solomon: And yet, for all this, that ſome objeure Fooifteps of it re- 
mained even io the time of Chriſt. 2. In his ARGUMENT for the 
ABOLITION of the Theocracy, inflead of employing the great Principles i 
of civil Policy, the only Means of determining the Queſtion with cer- 
zainty, he miſts much on the Diſuſe of Urim and Thummim, &c. 
He brings the deſpotic Power of the Kings as another Argument; which, 
I think, proves juſt the contrary. For were theſe Kings the Viceroys 
of God, whoſe Power was deſpotic, their Power muſt neceſſarily be ſo 
ioo: not fo, if Monarchs, in their own Right. 3. Though as we 06- 
 ferved, Spencer, in the ſecond Section of the fourth Chapter, fup- 
poſes a gradual Decay of the J. heocracy ; and that even ſome obſcure 
Footſteps of it remained to the Time of Chriſt; yet in the following - 
Section he all the way ARGUES UPON THE SUPPOSITION OF AN AB- 
: SOLU TE AND ENTIRE ABROGATION by the ob hment f the Kings f. : 
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And in pie of this laſt Aſſertion, I quote at the bottom of the 
Page theſe following Words of Dr. Spencer,— ** Regiminis hujus 


„ MUTATI vel ABROGATI cauſa principalis De regiminis hujus 
„ ABROGATI effectu vel eventu breviter diſſerendum . Op. 
Sper. p. 241. 243. Vol. I. 

This then is the whole of what I ſaid of Dr. Spencer on this occa» 


ſion. Where the Reader ſees, my ſole Purpoſe was to prove my 
Aſſertion, that Dr. Spencer argued weakly and inconſiſtenily. In the 
firſt Paragraph, I ſhew his Arguments for a gradual Decay are weak. 

In the ſecond that his Arguments for an Abolition are as weak. And 
in the third, that he was incon/ftent, talking one while of the con- 
tinuance of it to the time of Chrift ; and another, of its Abrogation : 

vnder the Kings. Now what ſays our learned Doctor to all this? 
Why in the firſt place, he detaches the ſecond Paragraph from the 
firſt and third; though they all relate to, and connect with one 


another; and quotes it alone as if intire and independent. With 


ſuch a Liberty the Reader would reaſonably thin k he might have 
made ſome ſhew at leaſt of an Argument: But, by the good Pro- 
viſion of Nature, his Head was made an exact Tally to his Heart. 
1 had ſaid that Spencer talked” inconſiſtently 1 in, firſt, ſuppoſing a 
gradual Decay and Continuarice to the Time of Chrift ; and yet fay- 
: ing that it was abrogaled under the Kings. What is his Anſwer? 
Since Spencer allows it to continue for a thouſand or eleven hun- 


40 dred Vears after Solomon” s Time, how 1 is it PosSIBLE for him to 


« bring Arguments for the Abolition of the Theocracy from the 
&« diſuſe vr. Urim and Thummim ? He couLD MEAN only an Abate-- 
„ment.“ That is in plain Engliſ.— How is it pofible a Man ſhould. 
| contradict himſelf! ? Or in fill plainer—Your Charge of Incon- 


SISTENCY. muſt. be alle, otherwiſe Dr, Pencer would be INCON= 5 
SISTENT.. 
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VII. 
« The third Objection of Mr. Warburton (ſays our Doctor) is, 


% that though Spencer in one place ſuppoſes a gradual Decay of the 


« Theoracy, and that even ſome obſcure Footſteps of it remained to the 


& Time of Chriſt, yet in the following Section he all the way argues upon 
the Suppofition of an abſolute and entire Abrogation by the Eftabliſh- 


& ment of the Kings, p. 416 *. Here again is Dr. Spencer MUCH | 


* MISREPRESENTED, from not conſidering what he MEANT by the 


4 ABROGATION of God's Government. Not that the Theocracy 


«6 entirely ceaſed ; but the Government received an ALTERATION 
d and ABATEMENT. And therefore he uſes more than once the 
% Phraſe of Regiminis mutati, in this very Section, and tells us that 
„when the Iſraelites deſired a King—hac in re Deus ab arte regis 
« politici non receſſit. God DID NOT RECEDE FROM THE ART ofa 
political Governor, but conſented to their Requeſts in order to 
« avoid a greater Evil, Where is the Abſurdity or Inconſiſtency 
of this Way of reaſoning, unleſs Abrogation is made to ſignify a 
of total Abolition ; and Duration is to be conſtrued Ceſſation - of 


& Spencer { Jays he) is much miſrepreſented ; he did not mean by 5 


” 40 ABROGATION. a ckASLNG, but an ALTERATION and ABATE- 
* MENT.“ In the 2 place then, it ſeems that when one charges 
an Author with Contradiction in his Expreſſions; if he had a Mean- 
ing, that was conſiſtent, he is much miſrepreſented. A good com- 

modious Principle for the whole Claſs of Anſwerers ! Secondly, he 
ſays that Abrogation (regimen abrogatum] does not fignify ceaſing. 
Where did he get his Latin? Cicero, Livy, and all the Roman 

Writers, Lawyers as well as Philoſophers, uſe it only in the Senſe 
of Diſſolution, Abolition, and the entire ceaſing of an Office or . 
Command. What then does! it ſignify? why it ſignifies an Al TE- 
RATION AND ABATEMENT. But now, Where did he get his 


* Ed. 4to. vol III. p- 79. | 
7 Exam. of Mr. Wis Account, p. 18 186, 
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Engliſh? What! Is an Alteration of Government only an Abate- 
ment of it? The Alteration of a Theocracy we underſtand ; But 
what is the Abatement of it? That indeed J cannot tell. But 
this I know, that we have here a ſufficient Proof of what I laid to 
his Charge, that he perpetually confounds the Made of Govern» i 
ment with the Adminiſtration of it: Alteration being applicable to DO i 
the former; and Abatement, only to the latter. 4 11rd he ſays— 
& and THEREFORE Spencer uſes more than once the Phraie of regr- ET 1 5 
minis MUTATI in this very Section.“ Therefore ! Wherefore? _ 8 | 
why, becauſe, by abrogati he meant only abated; therefore he uſes | 
mutati, more than once, to explain himſelf; that is to ſay, becaule, 
by totum, I mean pars; THEREFORE I uſe omne, more than once, 5 if 
to explain my Meaning. Well, if he did not ſatisfy us before; -_ =_ 
he has done it now. But Abrogation muſt not only ſignify Proro- = 
ation, but, what is more, mutati muſt ſignify immulati. Till now 
we thought that mutatus had ſignified changed; a groſs Miſrepre- 
l ſays he; it £ ignafies anchanged, though indeed abated or 
_ diminiſhed. £ 
Fourth y, he ſays chat Spencer tells us, when the Jfraclites de red 
«Ka King—bac i in re Deus ab arte regis politici non Tech, M God did 
not recede from the Art of a Political Governor.” This the 
; | Reader is to take as a Proof of Spencer”s holding that God did not 
give up his Office ; and conſequently, that there could be no Abro- 
gation; for we have here to do with a very ſubtile Reaſoner. —Seri- 
_ ouſly, the Blunder is a delightful one! ab arte regis Politici non re- 

_ ceſſit, according to our Critic, ſignifies, that God did not recede 
from the Art or Exerciſe of Governing ; or did not throw up his 5 
Office. He has tranſlated the Words, we ſee, verbatim; fo that it 
is a little hard when he ſtuck ſo cloſe to his Text, he ſhould be 

thrown ſo wide from its Meaning: which is, indeed, no more than 
this, that God conde eſcended to uſe the Addreſs of Political Monarchs, 
8 when they cannot ſtop or repel a Torrent, contrive to elude 
it. And «© where{ſays he) is the Abſurdity or Inconſiftency of this 
® wy of reaſoning ”—Nay, for that matter, the Reaſoning 1 is full 8 — 
W 8 1 e jr 
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as good as the Tranſlation. But here he ſhould have ſtopp'd, For 
ſo fatal is his Expreſſion, when the Fit is upon him, that he can- 
not aſk quarter for one Blunder without committing another“ un- 
« leſs ABROGATION is made to ſignify a total ABotiTion, and 
* DUuRAT10N is conſtrued to be CEs8ATION ?” I can find ¶ſays he ) 
no Abſurdity or Inconſiſteney in Dr. Spencer without perverting the 
common Signification of Words.—Fhis is his Argument —//;1hous 
calling Duration, Ceſſation—ſo far is well. But he goes on—ard; 
Abrogation, Abolition. And here he ſinks again. For Abrogation was 
Abolition, in all Nations and nnn, till Dr. Hikes frſt pleaded : 
in ABATEMENT. 

In a word, the Charge againſt Humer was of Alfurdiry and; Con- 
Erben bn in one Inſtance amidſt a thouſand Excellencies. Dr. Sykes 


aſſumes the Honour of his Defence. But with what Judgment he 


ſoon lets us underſtand, when he can find no other Part of that i im- 
mortal Book to do himſelf the Credit of ſupporting than his Treatiſe- 
of the J. heocracy. Like the ancient Advocate of Cicero, who, while. 
that great Man's Character was torn in pieces by his Enemies, the 
Flatterers of Octavius, would needs vindicate him from the at | 
upon his Noſe, "againſt , „ 
Hitherto the Controverſy was unnatural. Dr. Sykes- mime Ka 
vocate for Spencer againſt an Accuſation brought by the Author of 
The Divine Legalion. But Both ſoon return again to their proper 

| Buſineſs: He to objecting againſt the extraordinary Providence of 

; Heaven; ; 1, to a Defence of this certain and neceffary Conſequence 
5 of a FRO. 


VII. 


« «Let us now proceed ( ſays the learned Dofter) 1050 ſecond Point, g 


40 « which relates to the Exerciſe of an extraordinary Providence over 
4 « particular Perſons as well as over the State ! in general. The Serip- 
ture Repreſentation of the Theocracy, as Mr. Warburton aſſures us, 

; 6 © Was, I. over the Sale i in general : and 2. over Private Men in parti 
95 1 * cular, 
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ct «a p. 434 *. I have no Doubts about the former of theſe 
« Caſes: For where a Law was given by God, and he condeſcended 
& to become King of a Nation, and a ſolemn Covenant was en- 


< tered into by the People, and by God, as their King, and where 


« Bleflings were ſolemnly promiſed upon Obedience to the Law, 
ee or Curſes were denounced upon Diſobedience : and this by one 


ho was able to execute whatever he engaged; no Doubt can 
be about the reciprocal Obligations, or about God's performing 


& his Part of the Obligation, fince it is his Property not to lie nor 


„ deceive. Temporal Rewards 4nd Puniſhments being then the 
« Sanction of the Jeroiſb Law, theſe muſt be diſpenſed by God ſo 
eas to make the State happy and flouriſhing if they kept the 


Law, or elſe miſerable if they diſobeyed it. If they obſerved and 


„ did all the Commandments, which God commanded them, God 
& had engaged to make them high above all Nations which he had 
% made, in Praiſe, and in Name, and in Honour; ; and if Enemies roſe 3 
« up againſt them, the Lord would cauſe them 19 be ſmitten, On the 
other hand, if they grew negligent of the Law, or went off ide 

. from any of t the IWords commanded them—10 ſerve other Gods, then 
6 the Lord was to ſend Curſi ing, V exation, and Rebuke in all Hou 
E ferteft THiNe Hand unto for to do, until THou be deſtroyed and until : 
Hou periſh quickly. The Bleflings and Curſes were general 
0 and national, agreeable to the Character of a King, and a legal 
6 Adminiſtration : Such as related to them as a People; and not 


CI to particular Perſons +.” 


Here, he aſſures us, © he has no > Doubts Ha the extraordinary Z 
Providence over the State in general. And he tells us his Rea- 
= ſon, —Becauſe e the Law was given by God, and he condeſcended 
to become the King of the Nation, by a lolemn Covenant made 
"© with the People.” This, I ſay, is his Reaſon, when taken out 
of the Verbioge. of his ape, Now if it can be proved chat | 


* Ed, 4to. 95 UI. p- 112. 5 
1 Exam. of Mr. W's Account, &c, Pe 186, 187. 
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this very Reaſon holds equally ſtrong for an extraordinary Provis 
dence over Particulars, this ſecond Point, as he calls it, will be ſoot 
decided between us. In order to this, let me aſk him what thoſe 
Reaſons are whereby he infers that, from God's becoming King of & 
Nation, he muſt adminiſter an extra6rdinary Providence over the 
State in general, which do not equally conclude for God's admi- 
niſtring it over Particulars? Is not his Inference founded upon 
this, That where God condeſcends to afſume a Civil Character, he 
condeſcends to adminiſter it in a Civil Manner? Which is done 
by extending his Care over the Whole. If our Doctor ſays, his. 
Inference is not thus founded ; I muſt then beg leave to tell him,. 
that he has no Foundation at all to conclude, from God's being. 
King, that there was an extraordinary Providence exerted over the- 
State i in general, If he ſays, it is thus founded; then I infer, upon 
the ſame grounds, an extraordinary Providence over Particulars. 
For the Juſtice of the regal Office is equally concerned in extending. 
its Care to Particulars as to the State in general, It may be aſked. 
. then, what hindered our Examiner from ſeeing ſo ſelf-evident a 
Truth? I reply, an old inveterate Blunder, with which he firſt 
ſet out; and which yet ſticks to him. I have obſerved above what 
Confuſion he ran into by not being able to diſtinguiſh between the 
Form of Government and the Adminiſtration of it, Here again he 
makes the ſame blind work from not ſeeing the Difference between 
a Legiſlator and a King. For where a Law //ays he) was given 
6 by God, and he condeſcended to become the King of a Na- 
« tion, Ge.“ implying that, in his Opinion, the giving @a Law, 
and the becoming a King, was one and the ſame thing. Hence it 
Was, that as the Legi/larive Power, in the Inſtitution of good Laws, 
-extends its Providence only over the State in general, he concluded, 
that the executive Power, in the Adminiſtration of thoſe Laws, 
does no more. Which brings him to a Conclufon altogether worthy 
the Abilities exerted in the Dilucidation of his Premiſſes—* The 


« ** Blefings and Curſes ( ye. he I were general and national, AGREE 
„ ABLE 
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« ABLE TO THE.CHARACTER' OF A KING AND A LEGAL ADMI> 

« NISTRATION.” —W hat !. Is it only agreeable to the Character of 

a King and a legal Adminiſtration to take Care of the State in ge- 
neral, and not of Particulars ? So, according to this new Syſtem of. 
Policy, it is agreeable to the Conſtitution of England to fit out _ 
Fleets, to protect the Public from Inſults, and to enact Laws to 5 | 
encourage Commerce; but not to erect Courts of Equity, or to 
ſend about itinerant Judges. What makes our Examiner's Igno- 
rance in this matter the more inexcuſable is, that I had pointed out . 
| 


to him this D/tin&in, in the following Paſſage; the former Part 
of which he has quoted, but dropt the latter, as if determined that «= =." 
neither himſelf nor Reader ſhould be the better for it. My Words w_ 
are theſe :. It [the extraordinary Providence] 15 repreſented as admi- 1 
niſtred, 1. over the State in general. 2. Over private Men in parti- 
cular. And ſuch a Repreſentation We ſhould expect to find from the 
Nature of the Republic; BECAUSE AS AN EXTRAORDINARY PROVi- 
DENCE OVER THE STATE NECESSARILY FOLLOWS God's. BEING | 
THEIR TUTELARY DE1TY [in which Capacity he gave them Laws]; 
so AN EXTRAORDINARY. PROVIDENCE To PARTICULARS FOLLOWS 
AS NECESSARILY FROM HIS BEING THEIR SUPREME MAGISTRATE ®*, 
Here then I might fairly leave him, having proved my Poſition on. 
the very ſame Principles, and in the very ſame manner, he has 
proved his own. But let. us hear him out. 


06 


| He proceeds to tell his Reader what is the Queſtion between us. 
But we now know enough of him to be upon our guard whenever 
"Ke begins to tell his Story. And, in truth, it is no more than: 
needs. For here he tops his Part. 66” The. Queſtion then / ſays he); 
that now is to be conſidered is, whether an extraordinary Pro- 
4 vidence was adminiſtred to Particulars in ſuch a manner, that 


* N vol. U. p- 436, | [See Vol, II. p- 112, Ed. Ao.] 
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<< no Tranſoreſſor eſeaped ; Pun jhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law 
<6 mifed bis Reward, This was the State of the Fews under an 
e equal Providence, as Mr. Warburtontells us, p. 452 *, and by this 
* means human Afairs might be kept in good order without the Doc- 
* ftrine of a ſuture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, That God did 
e bleſs particular Perſons amongſt the Jews, as well as now he does 
4 in all Nations, is certain; But that he ſo diſpenſed his Favours, 
« as that 10 Obſerver of the Law miſſed his Reward, nor did any 
* Tranſgreſſr eſcape Puniſhment, is far from being clear. The Na- 
« tion, conſidered as a Nation, had this peculiar to it, that when 
40 « they did evil in the fight of the Lord, they were delivered into 
e the Hands of their Enemies. When they repented and put away 
the ſtrange Gods from amongſt them and ſerved the Lord, they 
were delivered. Inſtances of this are frequent in the Book of 
Judges, and in the Hiſtory of the Kings of 1/rae!. But if 
we deſcend to an extraordinary Providence over Particulars, 
even in thoſe Times, I do not remember what will amount to 
Proof .“ OE. 
He ſays the Queſtion between us is, 5 Whether an extraordinary ; 
* Providence to Particulars was adminiſtred 1N sUcH A MANNER, 
< that no Tranſgreſſor eſcaped Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the 
„Law miſſed his Reward.” On the contrary, he himſelf owns, 
in the very preceding Paragraph, that the Queſtion between us is 
ſimply this, whether the extraordinary Providence was only over 
the State in general; or whether it extended to Particulars. And 
on that occaſion fairly quotes the Paſſage where I ſtated the Na- 
ture of this extraordinary Providence. Nay, in the very Paragraph 
juſt quoted from him, he owns, in Concluſion, that the Queſtion 
is about an extraordinary Providence over Particulars; without con- 
fining or N it to this or that Mode for he denies the * 


* Ed. * 10. II. p. bag: 137. . 
+ Exam, of Mr, W's Ho, dee. p. 10, 198. 


thing 
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thing itſelf, What then are we to ſuppoſe was his Drift in changing | 
the State of the Queſtion ; and telling us now, that it is, whether | 
* the extraordinary Providence was adminiſtred IN su c A MANNER: | 
« that no Tranſgreſſor eſcaped Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the | [ 
„Lare miſſed his Reward ?”” What think you? But to introduce a * 
commodious Fallacy under an ambiguous Expreflion ; that ſhould A 
be always at hand to anſwer his Occaſions ? Which, we ſhall find 
as we go along, this always is. And indeed the cautious Reader 
(and I would adviſe no other to have to do with him) will ſuſpect 
no leſs, when he obſerves that the Words, [79 Tranſgreſſor eſcaped 5 
| Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law miſſed his Reward] quoted | 
from me, are not to be found in that place where I ſtated the _ 5 | 
Nature of the extraordinary Providence; but in another. Where „ | | 
+ ſpeak of the Conſequences of it, in theſe Words. e have ſhewn 
at large in the firſt Volume, that under a common or unequal Provi-- 
vidence, civil Government could not be ſupported without a Religion, 
teaching a future State of Reward and Punifhment.. And it is the 
great Purpoſe of this Work to prove, that the Moſaic Religion wanting 
that Doctrine, the Jews muft neceſſarily have enjoyed an equal Provis 
: dence under which holy Scripture repreſents them to have lived. AxD 
THEN, 19 Tranſurefſor eſcaping Puniſhment, nor any Ober rer of the 
Law miſſing his Reward, human Aﬀairs muſt be hept in good order EE 8 1 
without the Doctrine of a Future State. What now has this Au- , | 
four by Profeſſion done? He has taken the Words [no Tranſgreſſpr 4 
eſcaping Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law miſſing his Reward] 
from their natural place, miſrepreſented their Purpoſe, and given 
them to the Reader as my DEFINITION of an extraordinary Provi- 
dence to Particulars ; and, not content with that, has put this falſe 
and ſophiſtical Senſe upon them, THAT No ONE SINGLE PzrSON, 
. WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ever eſcaped Puniſhment, or ever miſſed his 
| Reward: And in this monſtrous Senſe he, by the worſt Prevari- 


* Div. Leg. Vol. II. p. 454. I Vol. III. p. 136, Ed. 4to.] 
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cation, repeats, and applies them, on every following Occaſion, as 
the ſole anſwer to all my Reaſonings on the Subject of an extraor- 
dinary Providence. To prepare the Reader thefore, for a proper 
Reception of all the miſerable Chicane that ariſes out of this his 
 NPATON FEYAOE, I ſhall here ſhew, that the Words [no Tranſs 
greſſor eſcapmg Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law miſſing his 
Reward] could not mean by any Rules of juſt Conſtruction, that 
every ſingle Perſon, without Exception, was thus puniſhed and re- 
warded ; but only that this very extraordinary Providence over par- 
ticulars was ſo exactly adminiſtred, as that no one could hope to 
eſcape it, or fear to be forgotten by it. 

Fifi then, Let it be obſerved, that the Words are no « ed/olate 
Aﬀection' ; but a Conſequence of ſomething aſſerted. AND THEN | 
ET Tranſereſſor eſcaping, &c. which illative Words the honeſt Exa- 
miner omitted. Now what had been aſſerted * was ſimply this, 
that the extraordinary Providence over the Fews was, in Scripture, 
_ repreſented as Adminiſtered over Particulars ; but that this very 
Adminiſtration would of Neceſſity be attended with ſome Inequa- 
Hities 1. Muſt not then the Conſequence I draw from theſe Pre- 

miſſes be as reſtrained as the Premiſſes themſelves? Secondly, I 

Laid, that God had promiſed an equal Providence to Particu» 

lars, but that he had declared at the ſame time how it ſhould 

be adminiſtered, viz. in ſuch a manner as would occaſion ſome 5 

few Exceptions. If therefore Doctor Sykes would not allow me, 

he ought to have allowed God, at leaſt, the right of explain» 

ing himſelf. Thirdly, had the Words been abſolute, as they then 

might have admitted of two Senſes, did not common Ingenuity re 

quire, that I ſhould be underſtood 1 in that which was eaſieſt to prove, 

when it was equally to my Purpoſe? Which is an extraordinary 
Providence over Particulars in the manner here explained. But 
there was ſtill more than this to lead an ingenuous Man into my 

| meaning 3  W which was, that he might obſerve, that I uſed, through- 


2 


. 


* Div. Leg. Vol. II. p. 436. [vol. III. p. 112. Ed, 4 
#2 Id. Ib. p. 445. (Ed. 4to. vol, III. Pe my 
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traordinary Providence and equal Providence, as equivalent. By 
which he would underſtand that I all along admitted of Exceptions. 
Fourthly, If ſuch rare Caſes of Exception deſtroyed an equal Pro- 
vidence to Particulars (which Providence I hold), it would de- 


ſtroy with it the equal Providence to the State (which Doc- 


tor Sykes pretends to hold). But if not for the ſake of Truth 


in Opinion, yet for fair-dealing in Practice, Doctor Sykes ſhould 
have interpreted my Words not abſolutely, but with Exceptions. 
For thus ſtood. the Caſe. He quoted two Poſitions from the Di- 


Vine Legation. 1. That there was an extraordinary Providence over 
the State in general. 2. Over private Men in particular. He grants 


the firſt ; and denies the ſecond. But is not the Extent of that Pro- 
vidence underſtood to be, in both Caſes, the ſame? Now in that 5 

cover the State, he underſtands it to have been with Exceptions, as 
appears from his own mention of the Caſe of Achan p. 199; 
and of David, p- 197. Ought he not then, by all the Rules 
of honeſt Reaſon, to have underſtood the Propoſition- denied, 1 in : 

the ſame Senſe he underſtands the Propoſition- granted! ? If in the 
Adminiſtration over the State in general, there were ſome few Ex- 


ceptions, Why not in that over private Men in particular ? 


But if now the candid Reader will aſk me why I employed ; 


Expreſſions | that, when divorced from the Context, might be 


abuſed by a Caviler to a perverſe meaning, I will tell him : 1 uſed 
= them | in Imitation of the Language of the Apoſtle, who lays that, 
under the Jeuiſb Oeconomy, eveRY Tranſgreſſion and Diiſobedience 


- received a Juft Recompence of . Reward *, And if he be to be under- 
ſtood with Exceptions, why may not ? 


Having now expoſed, as it deſerves, this Maſter Fallacy, the = 

5 Rabble of Sophiſins, which follow it, aud pretend to make their | 
[= Fortune by it, are eaſily diſperſed. But before we come to that, 
we have ſomething further to 65 to rhe > Paragraph i in Hand, We 


* Heb, i, 2. 
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bſcived, that, in cone i it, he returns again to che true State 
of the Queſtion. —Theſe are his Words, But if we deſcend to 
« an extraordinary Providence over Particulars even in thoſe Times 
IT [the Judges and Kings of Heruel], I do not remember what will 
amount to Proof.” To affiſt his bad Memory, or long Abſence 
from his Bible, I ſhall quote again from The Divine Legalion, the 
following Paſſages.— In the Dedication of the firſt T. emfple \ lomon 2d. 
dreſſes his Prayer to Gad that the Covenant berween Bim and the Ben- 
ple might remain for ever firm and mviolate, and, the old Oeronomy 
be fill continued. And aſter having emmerated divers Paris 4 Þ 
he proceeds in theſe Words: When the Heaven is thut up, and 
there 1 is no Rain, becauſe they have finned againſt thee ; yet if they 
pray towards this Place, and confeſs thy Name, and turn from 
their Sin when thou doſt afflict them: Then hear thou from: 
Heaven, and forgive the 'Sin of thy Servants, and of thy People 
 Tirael, when thou haſt taught them the good way, wherein they: 
ſhould walk; and fend Rain upon the Land, which thou haſt given 
unto thy People for an Inheritance. If there be Dearth in the 
. Land, if there be Peſtilence, if there be Blaſting or Mildew, Locuſt : 
or Caterpillars; ; if their Enemies beſiege them in the Cities of their 


Land; whatſoever Sore or whatſoever Sickneſs there be: Then 


what Prayer or what Supplication ſhall be made of any Man, or of 
all thy People Iſrael, when every one ſhall know his own Sore, an 1 1. 
own Grief, and ſhall ſpread forth his Hands in this Houſe; then hear 
thou from Heaven and forgive, and render unto every Man according 
unto all his Ways, whoſe Heart thou knoweft . The P/almift bears 
his Teſtimony to the ſame Oeconomy ; ; I have been young (Jays he) and 
now am old: yet have I not ſeen the Righteous: forfaken, nor his Seed 
begging their Bread +. Gop himſelf declares it by the Prophet adh; i 
84 ye to the Righteous that it ſhall be well With him: for they 
1 Wie eat the Fruit of their e Wo unto the Wicked, it ſhall be 


2 Chron, vi, 28. et 1 T Plal, xxxvii 25s 


ill 
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ill with him: for the Reward of his hands ſhall be given him *. And 


again: He that walketh righteoufly and ſpeaketh uprightly, etc. 


he ſhall dwell on high: his place of Defence ſhall be the Muni- 

tions of Rocks, Bread ſhall be given him, his Waters ſhall be ſure +, 
And we learn from a parabolical Command in Ezekiel how exactly 
theſe Promiſes were fulfilled : And the Lord ſaid unto him, Go through 
the Midſt og the City, through the Midit of Feru/alem, and {ct a 


Mark upon the Foreheads of the Men that ſigh, and that cry for 
all the Abominations that be done in the midſt thereof. And to 


others he ſaid in mine hearing, Go ye after him through the City, 


and ſmite: let not your Eye ſpare, neither have ye Pity. Slay 
utterly old and young, both Maids and little Children, and Women; 8 
But come not near any Man upon whom is the Mark ; and begin at 
my Sanctuary 7, Se. But Gop, by the Prophet” Amos, deſeribes 
this Admin N of Providence in the fulleſt manner: Alſo I have 
witholden the Rain from you, when ther ewas yet three Months 
to the Harveſt, and I cauſed it to rain upon one City, and cauſed 
it not to rain upon another City: one Piece was rained upon, and 


the Piece whereupon it rained not, withered. So two or three 


Cities wandered into one City to drink Water; but they were not 
ſatisfied: yet have ye not returned unto me, faith the Lord. 1 have 
ſmitten you with Blaſting and Mildew, &c. 9. And again: Lo 1 
will command, and I will fift the Houſe of Iſrael amongſt all Na- 
tions, like as Corn is fifted in a Sieve, yet ſhall not the leaſt Grain 
fall upon the Earth ||. Yet all this he had overlooked as not amount 


Ing, 1 ſuppoſe, to Pro. 


* Chaps Iv; 10, It, | | | SLY 
+ Chap. xXXxili. v. 1 if 10, 9 | 4 Chap. i ix. v. 4 55 6 
FL Chap, | iv. v. Jl 1. | | 88 . . Ix, Ve «MN: . 
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At laſt he bung! had allowed, 6 357 the ſacred 77 ritings them- 
« ſelves freely ſpeak of the Inequality of Providence 10 Particulars in 
60 « ſuch a manner as Men living under a common Providence are accuſe | 
« jomed to Speak * *. Which ſhews 1 it was impoſſible I ſhould mean 
the Propoſition of No Tranſgreſſor ever eſcaping Puniſhment, &c. in 
the Senſe he has put upon it. But this is ſo far from ſhaming him 
for his Prevarication, that, after having given Examples to confirm 
my Obſervation of the Sacred Writers ſpeaking of the Inequalities f 
Providence, he goes on thus: This Objection taken from the 
Complaints made by the Sacred Writers was ſo full and ſtrong, 
« that, though Mr. Warburton promiſes to prove hereafter that an 
46 equal Providence was actually adminiſtered, yet, for his Reader's 
i preſent Satisfaction, he will ſhew, that 7heſe Repreſentations f 
* Inequality are very conſiſtent with that before given of the Equality 
_ of Providence, I will examine with as much brevity as 1 can, 
hat he has ſaid ; and leave you to judge whether he has ſaid 
* « enough to give his Reader preſent Satisfaction “2 6 
The firſt Remark I ſhall make on this Paſſage i is, ha it repre- ö 
ſents me forced to make an Acknowledgement, not out of any re- 
gerd to Truth, but through Neceſſity. Secondly, where he ſays 
that I promiſe 2 prove hereafter that an equal Providence was actually 
admin Nered, he miſtakes, as uſual, my Senſe, and ſuppoſes I meant. 
in the third Volume of The Divine Legation. Whereas all, who un- 
derſtand that Book, know I meant, in the latter part of the Second, 
then in my Hands. And even he himſelf may now ſee as much 
by the ſhort view I have given of it, in the firſt part of theſe Re- 
marks: where ſpeaking of this Matter, I expreſs myſelf in the fol- 
| lowing. Terms. Here the Reader ſhould obſerve that my Argument 
_— not require me to prove more than that an extraordinary Provie : 


* Exam. of Mr. W's s Account, xe. p. 188, [See alſo Div, Leg. vol. II. p. 120, 
ol this edition.) t aum. 8e. 7.10. 
b dence 
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fence is REPRESENTED in Scripture to be adminiflered : The Proof of 
its REAL Adminiſtration it is the Purpoſe of this Work to give through: 
the great MEDIUM of my Theſes, ** The Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a 
&« future State of Rewards and Puniſhments.” if therefore I clearly 
eve from the whole Jewiſh Hiſtory that the matter is thus repreſented, 

the Inference from my Medium, which proves the Repre/entetion true, 

_ anfevers all Objections, both as to our inadequate Conception of the Man- 
ner how fuch a Providence could be admin Nered; and as 10 certain 
Paſſages in holy Scripture that ſeem to claſh with this its GEN ERA. 
 ReerESENTATION.. And yet both theſe Objections (to leave no ſhadow 
of doubt unſatisfied) are conſidered likewiſe *. Theſe Conſiderations 

our Examiner has now attacked. Let us ſee with what ſucceſs. 


Þ « 


He tells the Reader, my firſt Confdenition i is, © That wh the 
« Sacred Writers ſpeak of the Inequality of Providence, and the unfit 
« Diſtribution of Things, they Sometimes mean that State of it amongſt 5 
„ their Pagan Neighbours, and not in Judea, as particularly in the 
0 Book of Palms and Eccleſiaſtes, p. 443 +.” To this he replies, — Fan 
” Aſaph, or whoever was the Author of the Pſalm before cited, _ OY 
« complains heavily at the Proſperity of the Wicked. Theſe wicked : ET ; it 
« Men were, it ſeems, not Fews, but his Pagan Neighbours t,” 5 Pon 3 
Sc. Would not any one, now believe, that this Pſalm before 
cited was one I had cited, to prove that, in the Book of P/alms the 
Writers of it ſometimes mean that State of Providence amongſt their 
Pagan Neighbours ? So far from it, I had cited it to the very. con- 
trary purpoſe 5 as a Proof of the extraordinary Providence to the 
 Fewſh People, who are there all along ſpoken of. But what then? 
Hie had cited it a Page or two before: And his Trade required: him 
to cite it again. Or did be, indeed, imagine, that when I ſaid, WE 
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The Writers of the Book of Pſalms ſometimes Mole of that” State f 


Providence amongſt their Pagan Neighbours, I meant in every Pſalm ? 
It is hard to tell. I have ie catched him at a worſe In- 
ference. However, as he loves to be encouraged, I ſhall ſay no 
more to him of the Pſalms, till he has cited, and of courſe miſ- 
interpreted, every one of them: And * he may hear further 
from me. | 
In the other Caſe of Eccles (hanke 1 to the Nature 
of the Book) he has argued fairer at leaſt. Much leſs ſtill (fays 
« he) is the RefleQion of the Preacher in Ecel: alles deſigned to re- 
4 late to his Pagan Neighbours, It is an univerſal Obſervation, 
4e that the Work of God is inſcrutable even to a Wiſe Man. On 
e which Account the Author propoſes to declare, that no Man could i 
judge of either Love or Hatred by what was before him, / fince all : f 
0 Things come alike to all, there is one Event to the Righteous and to 
be Wicked, &c. This was an Evil among all Things done under the 
Sun, that there i is one Event 10 all. Has he made any Exception 
for Iſrael? No: but he maintains, that the Race is not to the — 
c « Sroift; nor the Battle to the Strong; neither yet Bread to the Wiſe; 
* nor yet Riches to the Men of Underſtanding ; 3 nor yet Favour to Men 
40 of Skull ; but Time and Chance happeneth to them all, Eccleſe ix, 11. 
of Could a Wiſe Man, under an Extraordinary Providence himſelf, Hoe 
« talk in this Manner, thus Univerſaliy, and make no Exceptions 
+ for his own Nation? Did he not ſee a D. Ference betwixt the 
46 People of Iſrael, and all other People? ? Or if there was ſuch * 
« Difference as Mr. Warburton contends for, could he fail taking No- 
-. $6 tice of it? Would not his own People be led into wrong Notions. 
P08 by ſuch univerſal Aſſertions? I cannot therefore but think, that 
this Solution given by Mr. Warburton is not only not ſufficiently f 
e dell grounded, but that it has no Foundation at all, vz. that the : 
«6 Pſalm , and the Son of David, ſpoke of their Pagan Neighbours, 
4% and not of the Jews, when they expreſſed themſelves ſo ſtrongly 
=. 6 about the Le ad of the Wicked and the Misfortune of good 
| „ 15 „ Men!“ 


N 
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ec Men *.“ I now begin to think, he had ſome reaſon to lament, 
that a right good Critical and Grammatical Comment bas never yet 
been wrote upon the Bible T. Till then I ſhall beg leave to ſupply 
his Wants with a ſhort Account of the general Plan and Purpoſe 
of this famous Book. It is a Philoſophical Enquiry into the Chief 


Good or Summum Bonum, ſo univerſal a Subject of Diſpute, amongſt | 


the Ancient Sages; and managed much in their way; 7. e. chiefly 
employed in detecting the falſe Notions of Happineſs. Aud that it 


was not unuſual for Solomon to perſonate the Garb and Manners of . 
the Gentile Sages we underſtand by 7oſephus, in the Story he tells 
of Solomon ſending Riddles to the King of Tyre as Tryals of the 


Abilities of his wiſe Men ; whoſe Sagacity, at that time, lay chief- 
ly, as we find by Herodotus, towards ſuch kind of decyphering. 


This alone is ſufficient to ſhew us, that the ſacred Writer ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his Countrymen, not ſo much under the Idea of 
a ſcleted Nation, as to Part cf the Poſterity of Adam and of he: - 
human Race at large. Otherwiſe, to what Purpoſe was this Philo- 

ſophical Inquiry? ? For as the Choſen People, their Law expreſoly 

pointed out, and led them directiſy to, the ſupreme good : Which, 


indeed, the Sacred Writer, at laſt ends with: And he could do 15 


other, both as he was a Few, and as he addreſſed himſelf to his : 
BY Countrymen, neither of whom could long diveſt themſelves of their 
peculiar Character. Let us hear the Concluſion of the whole Matter 


(ſays he); Fear G od and 88 bis Commandments, for 4515 15 the whole 
ny Duty Man . Sy 


But to be a little more particular. The Book OPENS in Hite man- 


ner. anity of Vanities, all is Vanity. What Profit has a Man of 
all bis Labour which he taketh under the Sun? —All Things are full of 


Labour. Man cannot utter it: The Eye is not ſatisfied with Seeing, 
200 the Ear files with beating. T7 ve N that bath been 15 that: 


* Sula of Mr. 1. 1 p. 196, _ 5 
+ Princip, and Connex. of Nn. and Rer. N * 217. 
1 Chaps xii. N 
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which ſhall be—and there i js no new bing under the Sun. 1s there 


any thing whereof it may be ſaid, See this is new ?—There is no Re- 


membrance of former things; neither ſhall there be any Remembrance of 
things that are to come, with thoſe that ſhall come after * ?* The 
Propoſitions are here all general; and plainly relative to Mankind 
at large: For ſome of them are not true with reſpect to the choſen 


Nation; ſuch as the Aſſertion that nothing was new under the Sun, 
Sc. But the following Words more expreſsly declare his Meaning 


to be general, And I gave my Heart to ſeek and ſearch out by Wiſdom, 


concerning all things that are done under Heaven I have ſeen all the 
Works that are done under the Sun. In the 8sconD Chapter he ſtill 
more profeſſedly aſſumes the Character of an ancient Sage; and in- 
auires whether happineſs be to be found in Mirth and Jollity; in 
Magnificence; in Luxury; in V/ ealth; in Power, or in Wiſdom. 
All, but the laſt, he gives up. This indeed had ſome Pretenſions 
to it: For he found Wiſdom exceeded Folly as far as Light. exceedeth _ 
Darkneſs | 1. Yet, when he obſerved that the ſame thing happen: q 


both to the Fool and the Wi iſeS; he rejected this likewiſe with the 


: reſt : And, now floundering deeper and deeper in his Philoſophical 


Enquiries, he ſinks at laſt into groſs Epicuriſin, There is nothing 


Zelter for a Man, than that he ſhould eat and drink [|, Sc. But then 
adding, and of ſuch good who can enjoy more than I ** ? This recalls 
his real Character, and affords him an Opportunity of ending the 8 


Enquiry in a decent manner, For God giveth to. a Man that is good i in 


bis Sight, Wiſdom, and Knowledge, and Joy, but to the Sinner he ; 
_ giveth Travel ++, &c. Which was done with the fineſt Addreſs ; 
and prevented what he had faid Juſt. before, in his perſonated Cha- 
"3 racter, from giving Scandal, or being miſunderſtood. Let me ob- 
| ſerve too, that there is no way of reconciling this laſt Verſe with N 
1 the 14th, where he declares, that one Event bappeneth to all, than 5 
by ſuppoling, he there ſpoke of the State of Mankind 1 in general; . 


5 * Chap. bs 2—12, | pt Ib. 13, 14. . |; 71 cas. ii. . 8 3 ver. 14. 
| 1 Ver. * Ver. Aſs If Ver. 26. 


"Id. 
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and here of the Jewi/h Nation in particular. On this Principle, 


ſeveral other contradictory Paſſages, to the ſame Purpoſe, muſt 
needs be interpreted. In the THIRD Chapter, having reſumed his 


perſonated Character, he ſeeks for Happineſs, and finds nothing 


but Vanity, in the natural Conſtitution of things. In the rourTH 
Chapter, he ſeeks it, and finds the ſame, in the moral Conſtitution 
of things. And here he, all along, peaks of Mankind in general. 
I have ſeen the Travel which God hath given to the Sons of Men, to 


_ exerciſed im it. He hath made every thing beautif ul in his Time : 
alſo he hath ſet the World in their Heart *.—Nay, there are ſome 


Places where his Thought muſt be confined to other Countries, as 
where he ſays, chap. vi. ver. 2. A Man to whom God bath given 


Riches, 77 ealth, and Honour —yet God giveth him not Power to eat 
thereof, but a STRANGER eateth it. This could not happen under 
Solomon in the Land of Fudea, when Inheritances never went out 
of the Twelve Tribes. Again, And moreover I ſaw under the Sun 


the Place of Judgment that Wickedneſs was there, and the Place of 


Righteouſneſs that Iniquity was there To Are we to think that S/. 
mon was afraid of ſaying, this was in Judæa, which he governed 5 
abſolutely ; and fo diſguiſed his Expreſſion to make us believe he 


meant it of the World at large! ? Or could the Civil Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Land, which he governed with ſo much Wiſdom and 


Equity, be in the miſerable Condition here deſcribed ? The Fourth 
Chapter begins 80 J returned and conſidered all the Oppreſſions that 
are done under the Sun. Returned] from whence? From a Con- 
templation of the natural State of Things (ſpoken of in the pre- 
ceding Chapter) to the moral, every where over the whole Face of 
the habitable Globe ;—a// the Oppreſſions that are done under the Sun. 
But the 13th and 14th Verſes certainly allude to ſome fact out of 


Judza. Better is a poor and ww ife Child than an old and fool, iſh Kings 
For out of Priſon he cometh to reign ; whereas a Iſo he that is born in 


a Kingdom becometh poor, In the ſame manner we mult interpret 


©. Chap. 3 Ill, 10, 11. > + = 16. 


Vol. VI. 3 5 the 
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the 14th and 15th Verſes of the ixth Chapter; and the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th Verſes of the xth Chapter. From hence, that 1s, from 
the End of the Fourth Chapter, to the Concluſion of the Book, the 
ſacred Writer employs himſelf in miſcellaneous Reflections illuſ- 
trating and ſupporting his main Queſtion : partly abſtracted, in his 
aſſumed Character of Sage; and partly practical and didaftic, in 
his Character of Preacher: Till he comes to the Concluſion of his 
Enquiry after Happineſs, which he places in God. Remember thy 
Creator, Sc. And in this Part, agreeable to the Character in which 
he ſpeaks, he ſometimes afferts an equal Providence, and ſometimes 
an unegual. As where he ſays, in behalf of the firſt—1? is god 
hat thou ſhouldj# take hold of this, yea alſo from this withdraw not 
thine Hand, for he that feareth God ſhall com rorTH of them all x. 
 Wheſo heepeth the Commandments ſhall FEEL No EVIL THING Þ+.— 
But it ſhall not be well with the Wicked, neither fhall he PROLONG HIS. 
Days, which are as a Shadow, becauſe he feareth not before God 1. — 
On the contrary he ſays, in the very following Verſe : 7 W is a 
Vanity which is done upon the Earth, that there be juſt Men unto whom 
20 happeneth according ta the Work of the Wicked: Again, there be 
1 wicked Men to whom it happeneth according to the Work of the Rigb- 


RN zeous g. This is worthy our Obſervation. When, in the preced= 


8 ing Verſe, he had aſſerted an equal Providence; and by the Words, 
prolong bis Days, marked it to be ſuch a one as we are told in the 
Law, was adminiſtred over the Land of Judæa; when he comes. 

80 ſpeak 1 in this Verſe of an unequal Providenze, he as plainly inti-. 
mates that he meant it in the World at large, by the introdadtory 
by Expreſſion of, There is a Vanit y which is done upon the Earth, - 

But, how the Book of Eccle/i, Lofies came to be written; and RR 

it came to be caſt into this Form; though ſuch an Enquiry might 


tend to illuſtrate and ſupport our Interpretation ; ; 1 ſhall not at pre- TY 


ſent, nor, perhaps, ever hereafter, think fit to inform our Exami- 


ner. What has been ee fad 1 is more than ſufficient to Tory 


—- Chaps, vi. 18. + Chap vil, 8. 1 Ver. 13. $ Ver, 14. 
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my Aſſertion, That when the IWriter of Eccleſiaſtes ſpeaks of the In- 
equality of Providence, he means that State of it amongſt his Pagan 
Neighbours :—The Argument ſtands thus; There are ſeveral Places 

in the Book of Ecclefiaſtes where an equal Providence is aſſerted; 
ſeveral, where an unequal, Theſe can be only reconciled by ſup— 

poſing, that, in the firſt Caſe, he ſpeaks of it as adminiſtred in the 
Land of Judæa; 1 in the ſecond, as in the World at large. The 


Suppoſiti lion is juſtified | in this manner: 1. by ſhewing, that the 
very Expreſſion, in both Caſes, ſupports this Diſtinction: 2. that 
the Author ſometimes ſpeaks in the perſonated Character of a Sage 


or Philoſophic Enquirer after Truth; ; in which, he tranſports him- 


ſelf into the World at large: Sometimes, i in his own Character of F 
2 Preacher, where he confines himſelf to the . hn 


to goon now with our Examiner, 


VIII. 


8 Mr. Warburton £ 75 he} has” given” us a front Solution of . 
— this Difficulty, no better, 1 think, than the former. IWe e fome- - : 
e find particular Men complaining of Inequalities in Events, Ty 
” . « which were indeed the Effects of a mo equal Pr ovidence. Such as 

-66 the Puniſhment of Pofterity for the Crimes of their F. orefathers, and 

« of Subjects for their Kings, Theſe are indeed remarkable Inſtances 
3 of an extraordinary equal Providence, where No TRnANSGRESSOR 20; 

& COULD ESCAPE PUNISHMENT, NOR GOOD MaN ESCAPE REWARD, ; 

« to tell us of tranſgreſſing Forefathers eſcaping, and their Ix No- 
% ENT CHILDREN BEING PUNISHED 3 of wicked Kings under no 


6 Misfortunes, and innocent Subjects ſuffering on their Account *!” 
And thus he goes on, repeating his parov tbeddog, for eight Pages 


together. For now this Myſtery of Iniquity begins % "Bo 
muſt be content therefore to be reminded (for the FIRST 
TIME) that he here ſtands. charged with putting a FALSE 


Senſe Denz no Tranſgreſor eſcaping Puni n, Sc. * which alone 8 


* Exam. of Mr. 7 . Cdn + 196, 197. 
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his Argument is ſupported. And we ſhall have frequent oceaſi ion, 
as we igo along, to repeat his Crime, and ſet this black Mark upon 
him. But ſo groſs a Miſrepreſentation does not ſtand ſingle. It is 


accompanied with another as groſs, which, however, ſeems rather 
to be the Fault of his Underſtanding. He expreſsly repreſents me 


as affirming, that, by the Law of God, InnocenT CHILDREN 
WERE PUNISHED FOR THEIR GUILTY PARENTS; ; in a manner that 
cannot be reconciled to Juſlice, or Goodneſs, or Impartiality in an ex- 


traordinary Providence *, An atrocious Accufation ! and without a 
Poſſibility of Proof. For in this Diſcourſe, which our Author re- 
fers to, and underſtands not, I had ſhewn, 1. That where the Poſ- 
terity of guilty Parents were deprived of any of their natural un- 
conditional Rights for their Parents' Crimes, There, the Poſterity 


were not innocent. Which, I obſerved, might be underſtood, from 


the Law itſelf; where, although God allowed capital Puniſhment to. 
be inflicted for Leſe Majeſty on the Perſon of the Offender, by the dele= 
gated Admin: ration of the Lato; yet concerning bis Family or Poſte- LO. 
rity he reſerved the Ingu ifition 70 himſe If; and expreſsly Jorbad the- 
Magiftrate io meddle with it in the Common Courſe of Juſtice ꝓ. For 
why was the Magiſtrate forbid to imitate God's Method of puniſh= 
ing, but becauſe no Power leſs than omniſcient could, in all Caſes, 
keep elear of Injuſtice in ſuch a Perquiſition? But I obſerved fur- 
ther, that God had expreſsly declared why he reſerve dthis M ethod ; 
of Puniſhment to himſelf, in the Place where he informs us, Boro, 
or in what manner, he was pleaſed to adminiſter it. Your Iniguities 
(ſays he) and the Iniquities of your Fathers together J. &c. 2. Ihad 
| thewn, that where an innocent Poſterity ſuffered for the Crimes of 
guilty Parents, it was only in the Deprivation of their Civil Condi- 
 zranal Rights. For the Haelites, as Scripture informs us, were ſup- 
ported ; in Judæa by an extraordinary Adminiſtration of Provi- 
0 dence; 5 the Conſequence of which were | great temporal Bleſſings ; 


* Nes of Mr. Ws Account, p. 107. 9 
1 Divine Legat. Vo II. p. 458. [ Vol, III. p. 140. Ed. 470.1 
4 Isa. Ixv, 7. 6 

„ given 
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given them on Condition; ; and to which they had no natural 


Claim. Nothing therefore could be more equitable than, on the 


Violation of that Condition, to withdraw thoſe extraordinary Bleſ- 
ſings from a Father thus offending. To confirm which, I ſhewed, 
that it exactly correſponded with the Practice of all States, in At- 
taint of Blood and Confiſcation *” And now, was it poſſible for 
the moſt arrant Anſewerer by Profeſſion, had he underſtood what 


was ſaid, to charge me with holding, that by the Law of God, 
Innocent Children were puniſhed for their guilty Parents in a manner 


that cannot be reconciled to Juſtice, or Goodneſs, or Impartiality in an 


extraordinary Providence ? Not but we muſt think that he had 


read that Diſſertation. For there is ſcarce any Part of it which, 
under this Head, he does not quote: but in ſo abſurd a manner, 


and to ſo abſurd Purpoſes, as evidently ſhew, that he underſtood not - 


we what he read. Of which take the following Inſtances. 


10 prove that the Importance of the Doctrine of a Future Site ; 
was well underſtood by Moſes, 1 ſhew, that the Law of puniſhing 

5 the Iniquities of He Fathers upon the Children, was a Proviſion op- 
poſed to the inconvenient Conſequences of its Omiſion. For that 

the Violence of irregular Paſſions would make ſome ſort of Men, of 


ſtronger Complexions, ſuperior to all the Fear of perſonal temporal 


Evil. To lay hold therefore of theſe, and to gain a due aſcendant 


over the moſt determined, the Puniſhments, in this Inſtitution, are 


extended to the Poſterity of wicked Men; which the inſtinctive 
fondneſs of Parents for their Off- ſpring would make terrible, even 
to tloſe who had hardened themſelves into an Inſenſibility of per- 


ſonal Puniſhment +. Now this, Dr. Sykes, expreſsly repreſents as 


ſaid to “get rid of this Difficulty, viz. How innocent Children 
« being made to ſuffer for their ſinning Parents can be conſiſtent 
„ with the Law of an equal Providence J.“ This is ſcarce indeed 
to be believed, though we ſee his end in his Prevarication. For now 


* Divine Legat. wel. II. p. 459. Vol. III. p. 141, Ed, 4to.] 

+ Ibid, p. 454. [Vol. III. p- 137. Ed. * 

1 Exam. of Mr, V5 Account, Ge, p. 199. 
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the Anſwer comes out eaſy i in a mere denial . This is not con- 


litent with the Law of au equal Providence. * Whereas had he 


told the Reader Truth concerning my Purpoſe, in the Obſervation, 


then, in order to anſwer it, he muſt have proved, that the Puniſh- 
ment on the Poſterity of a wicked Man, did not lay hold of his in- 
ſtinctive Paſſions 3 which, I ſuppoſe, would have not been fo eaſy. 

But indeed I am always ready to ſuſpect, that I attribute more to 
Deſigu in this Writer, than I ought. And, in his Repetition 
of this falſe Repreſentation, there is ſomething ſo natural, that I 


am almoſt ready to acquit him of all Pra@ice.—**'It is certain (ſays | 
be) the inſtinQive- Fondueſs of Parents will reſtrain, &c,—But | 
this is Nor THE CasE in hand. The PREvIOus SUpPOsS1TION is, 


6%. that 1⁰ Tranſereſſor i 1s 10eſcape Puniſhment, &c. The Ques'ri0N 


„ THEN Is, upon this Suppoſition, how a guilty Parent's Crimes can 
« be vifutcd upon his innocent Children For is it poſſible he ſhould. 


— knowingly venture the being detected in ſo groſs a Miſrepreſenta- 
tion by any one who will but turn to Page 454+, of the Sccond 
Edition of the Second Volume of The Divine Legation? 


His next Obſervation collects his ſcattered Abſurdities together 3 : 


and ſo frees us at once from the trouble of ** further Quotations 
from him on this Head. 


He ſays, the Author of 7 be Hane A goes on and obſerves 


« that this Puniſhment [of viſiting the Iniquities of Fathers upon 
«« Children] was only to ſupply the want of a Fature State, But 
how will this extraordinary Oeconomy SUPPLY this want? The 
90 Children at preſent ſuffer for their Parents Crimes; and are ſup- 
« poſed to be puniſhed when they have no guilt, Is not this a 
6 plain Act of HaRDSHIP! And if there be no future State or 
« Compenſation made, the Hardſhip done muſt continue for ever 


WE e on the 9 Sufferer : 5 Queſtion is, 


* Examination of Mr. wo s 1 dc. p. 20. 
. Ed. 4to. Vol. III. p. 136, 1372 
1 Exam, of Mr, V's Account, xc. P. 302, 303. 


whether 
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Whether this Law of puniſhing, was a SUPPLY to the want of a 
future State? If it laid hold of the Paſſions, as he owns above it 
did, it certainly was a SUPPLY. ' However, he will here prove it 


was none. And how? Becauſe it was a Harpsnie. 2. He ſup- 


poſes that when Children were puniſhed, in the proper Senſe of 


the Word, they were innocent, which is abſolutely falſe, for then 


they were always guilty. When the innocent were affected by their 


Parents' Crimes, it was by the deprivation of Benefits, in their Na- 
ture forfeitable. 3. He ſuppoſes, that if Mos" taught no future 
State, it would then follow that there Was none. Which puts 
me in Mind of the ſame fort of Confutation which the firſt Volume of 


The Divine Legation underwent. Where ſpeaking of the true 


Foundation of Morality, I obſerved, (to the diſcredit of Atheiſm, 
which I thought deſtructive of Society) that an Atheiſt could not, 


on bis Principles, find any grounds of Moral Obligation. Hence it 


was inferred that, on my reaſoning, an Atheiſt, who tranſgreſſed 
"ths Rule of Right, would not deſerve Puniſhment. A Concluſion 
founded in the ſame Logic with. our learned Doctor s, that, if an 
Atheiſt thought there were no God, then there was none. Other- 
wiſe, how the right Conſequences drawn by him, from Premiſſes 
which he never could have embraced but through a criminal Negli- 
gence or Partiality, ſhould be faultleſs, 1 then had not, nor yet 


have Penetration enough to diſcover *. 


But he ends his falſe reaſoning on this Subject, as all falſe rea - 


1 muſt end, when drawn out to that comfortable length with 
which Dr. Sykes always regales his Reader, in compleat unintel- 


 eftual mans « Mr. Warburton 1 Joys be / Had before him the 


* 1 vols not here de ſuppoſed to hint at a very ingenious Writer, who ſeems to 
have fallen into this miſtake, in a Diſcourſe printed i in the Works of the learned for Auguft 
1743, intituled, Remarks upon ſome Writers concerning the Foundation of Moral Obligation. . 
A Writer by no Means to be ranked with the Riffraff now upon my Hands. The Dif. | 
courſe here mentioned being one of the moſt polite, candid, rational Performances, 1. 
ever ſaw on that Side the Queſtion ; and enlightened with. a Spirit of ſublime and un- 


alfecked Fiety, — to all Reaſoning. 
0 Practice 
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Practice of Modern States in attaint of Blood and Confiſcation, and 
„he allows this to be done with the higheſt Equity: and ſays, 
& thus it muſt needs be under a Theocracy ; God ſupported the Iſrae- 


< lites in Judea by an extraordinary Adminiſtration of his Providence: 


«© The Conſequence of which was great temporal Bleſſings given them 
on Condition and to which they had no natural Claim. Could any 


1e thing be more equitable, than on the Violation of that Condition 10 
4 withdraw thoſe extraordinary Ble eſng's from the n of a Father 


„thus offending © p. 457, 458 *. 
« It is true, that the Jews had 10 natural Claim to great * 


. Lid Bleſſings, But then they had a Claim to them from expreſs 
« Promiſe ; which is as good a Claim in the preſent Caſe as any 
natural Claim whatever. They had this Claim indeed on Condi- 
gion; A Condition of certain Behaviour, which if they complied _ 
with, no Obſerver was to miſs bis Reward. The Caſe is put of 
an innocent Child ſuffering on account of a guilty Father. The : 
innocent Child has a right to temporal Bleſſings by virtue of ex- 
ba « preſs Promiſe ; and no Sin of the Father can deprive him of theſe 
” Bleſſings without a Violation of the Covenant : For if it would, 
*an Obſerver of the Law would miſs his Reward. It would there- 
fore in the preſent Caſe be ſo far from eguitable to withdraw thoſe 
« extraordinary Bleſſings from the Children of an offending Parent, 
that it would be a direct Violation of Contract and Engagement: 
Ilt would be a Breach of Promiſe in God, and conſequently a thing 
impoſſible in itſelf +. What is it that our Anſwerer drives at? 
He grants the Jews had no natural Claim to great temporal Blefſ- 
ings. Hegrants, theſe were given on condition of Obedience. He 
grants, that a Puniſhment was denounced on Poſterity for the 
Crimes of their Parents. "Theſe three things he grants. Yet he 
affirms that it would be fo far from equitable to withdraw thoſe 
0 extraordinary Bleſſings from the Children of an offending Parent, : 


* 56: al CS ace Ge 
+ Exam, of Mr, V Account, &c. p. 203, 204» 
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« that it would be a direct Violation of Contract, and Engagement,” 
And does not this great Legiſt ſee, that a conditional Grant, when 
conveyed through Parents to Children, if forfeited by the Parent, 


does not deſcend, of right, to the Children ; and conſequently, 
may at any time, with the utmoſt juſtice, be reſumed? For when 


a thing is given to Parents and their Poſterity, on Condition of 
Obedience; and, at the ſame time, the Puniſhment of offending 
Parents threatened on their Poſterity, is not the Parents' good Be- 
haviour part of the Condition? What is it then, that could thus 


confound the Underſtanding of our learned Doctor? His own ſo- 


phiſtical Prevarications. Which generally reward their Inventors 


as the Devil does a Witch, after having ſerved them in many jug- 
gling Tricks, at length draws them into a Rope, and there leaves 
them. I had ſaid that an innocent Poſterity were ſometimes puniſhed © 


Jor the Crimes of their wicked Fathers. I had likewiſe ſaid that. no 


Tranſgreſſor eſcaped Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law m ed 
bis Reward. Now, inſtead of interpreting the firſt Propoſition as | 


explained it, in the very Place where I uſed it, to ſignify no more 
than that an innocent Poſterity were deprived of civil Bleſſi ings 
4 which their Fathers had legally forfeited ; he repreſents me as ſay= _ 
5 ing, that by the Law of God, 40 innocent Children were puniſhed 
46 for their guilty Parents 1 in a manner that cannot be reconciled to 
« Juſtice or Goodneſs or Impartiality in an extraordinary Provi- 


* dence .“ Inſtead of interpreting the ſecond Propoſition in the 
ſenſe of the Apoſtle, from whence I borrowed the Expreſſion, who 


ſays that under the Jewiſh Oeconomy every T ranſgreſſion and Dif- 
obedience received a juſt Recompence and Reward, he will have it to 
be my Meaning that no one ſingle Perſon, without Exception, 
ever eſcaped Puniſhment, or ever miſſed his Reward: Though, as 

I have ſhewn, it contradicts all Logical Rules of Interpretation. 
And now ſee what comes of it. By applying theſe Prevarications 


to the place i in | Queſtion, he un in ſuch a manner as if he never 


* An Examination of Ur. Warburton” 8 Account, p. 107. 
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had he leaſt Conception of what others call the common a Friuri⸗ 
mes of Senſe or Juſtice. 


XIII. 


My * third Solution of the Difficulty (he tells us) ſtands thus, 
admitting the Reality of an equal Providence to Particulars, in the 
Hebrew State, the Adminiſtration of it muſt needs be attended with 
„ fuch Circumſtances as ſometimes to occaſion thoſe Obſervations of Ine- 
46 0 quality, i i. e. in plain Terms, an equal Providence MUST NEEDS | 
be wnegual. Is not this a plain Acknowledgment, that an equal 
Providence cannot be adminiſtred at all ſince it muſt needs be 
b attended with ſuch Circumſtances as muſt appear unequal.* ? ͤ— 
1 fay, an equal Providence muſt needs be attended with ſuch Circum- 
| ances as to occaſion Men's Obſervations of Inequality. This Propo- 
ſition he affirms 1s, in plain Terms, equivalent to this other, that 
an unequal Providence muſi needs be unequal. Which may perhaps 
f be true when he has proved theſe three Points: 1. That his Senſe 
= of no Tranſgreſſor eſcaping Puniſhment is no Prevarication.. 2. That 
[ 8 e ſome Inequalities, in an equal Providence, is the ſame thing as the 
3 common Providence. 3. That the Obſervations of Men muſt needs 
5 bee infallible. But to ſhew his anſwer in its full ſhame, let us con- 
ſider only the laſt of them. The Reader may take notice that the 
Words, immediately preceding theſe, [of Men's Objervations of 
 Tncquality) ſpeak of the Falſtood of ſuch Obſervations, even in the 
Caſe of David himſelf, Who owned that he was ſometimes too haſty 
in judging of theſe Matters. And that be underfiood not the courſe 
of God's Juſtice till he bad confidered the way in which an equal 
Providence muſt neceſſarily be adminifired under a T, heocracy and the 
: Conſequences of ſuch an Adminiſtration +. Having ſaid this, I join it 
to the Propoſition in Queſtion, by the Conjunction For; For even 


| * "RO: of Mr. * 5 3 xc. p. 209. ED 70 | 
+ Div. Leg. Vol. II. p. 445. [VS III. P. 121. Ed, 460] 


admitting 
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admitting] and refer to it by the Pronoun zhoſe, [thoſe Obſerva- 
tions of Inequality], But we have here to do with a Doccor, as 
little like David in his Piety, as his Senſe: Who if the Admi- 
niſtration of an equal Providence, under a Theocracy, muſt needs 
be attended with the Appearances of Inequality, will ſhew that 
God could not adminiſter it at all: Without doubt, upon this 
Principle, that God either ought not, or cannot do, what Man, 
with the Degree of light God has been pleaſed to give him, can- 
not comprehend, An Argument worthy this great Advocate for the 
Light of Nature.—But he is not a Man to be ſerious with. Having 
done me the Honour of giving me this Propoſition, that an equal 
Providence muſt needs be unequal; he will then tell the Reader what 
I muſt needs infer from it.—* Is not this (/ays he) a plain Ac- 
* knowledgment that an equal Providence cannot be adminiſtred at 
„all, ſince“ —Since what? The Reader may imagine his Pre- 
miſſes require him to conclude thus, —“ Since it muſt needs be at- 
e tended with ſuch Circumſtances as occaffon an unequal Providence.” = 
But this would be concluding like other Men. No, he fays— 
* ſince it muſt needs be attended with ſuch Circumſtances as to oc- 
„ cafion Men's OBsERVATIONS of Incquality.” And thus he him- 
ſelf at length betrays his own Sophiſtry. The Truth is, it was ſo 
hardy in the Propoſition, that he was even aſhamed to repeat it in the 


Inference. And ſo became the Dupe, not of his returning Honeſty, TT, 


but of his deſerted Courage. His whole Argument indeed is one 
complicated Sophiſtry. Furſt, he takes what is there ſaid of Men's 


: Obſervations of Inequality to be true Obſervations ; whereas, they. - 


are there ſaid to be le ones. | Secondly, he makes them to fignify 5 


that Men obſerved an unequal Providence; whereas they mean that 
Men obſerved ſome Inequalities i in an equal Providence: which (che- | 


ther he underſtands it or no) is a very different thing. 


He goes on thus: But the Inſtances he brings to SOLVE this 


« Difficulty {namely the Appearances of Inequality] are ſo many 
«6 clear Proofs n the thing itſelf .' How We - The I- 


Ed Exam, of Mr, W's Account, p. 203. 
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flances T brought were to ſhew from whence the Difficulty arsf; not 
to /olve it. But with this Writer, to ſolve or to raiſe a Difficulty 
is indeed much the ſame. Well, the Inſtances however are theſe, 
1. It appears from the reaſon of the thing that this Adminiſtration 
did not begin to be exerted in particular Cafes, till the civil Laus 
of the Republic had failed of their Efficacy. Thus where any Crime, 
as fer Inſtance, Diſobedience to. Parents, was public, it became the OS 
elt of the civil Tribunal, and is accordingly ordered to be puniſhed by 
the Judge. But when private and ſecret, then it became the Ob= 
ject of Dok Vengeance T. Now the Conſequence of this was, that 
 avhen the Laws were remiſly or corruptly adminiftred, good and ill 
doould ſometimes happen unequally to Men. For we are not to ſuppoſe 
that Providence in this caſe generally interfered, *till the corrupt admi- 
niſtration ſelf, when ripe for Vengeance, had been firſt puniſhed, 2. In: 
this extraordinary Adminiſtration, one Part of the wicked was ſome- 
times ſuffered as a Scourge to the other. 3. The extraordinary Provi- 
dence to the State might. ſometimes claſh with that to Particulars, as 
in the Plague for numbering the People. 4. Sometimes the extraordi- 
5 nary Providence was ſuſpended for a Seaſon to bring on a national Re- 
125 bentance. But at ibe ſame Time this Suſpenfion was publickly de- 
nounced tf. And a very ſevere Puniſhment it was,. as leaving a State, 
 awhich had not the Sanction of a future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments, in a very diſconſolate Condition. And this was what occaſioned the 
_ Complaints of the impatient Jews &, after they bad been fo long acceſs — 
tomed to an extraordinary Adminiſtrationl. 
Now what is our Doctor's Anſwer to all this? Why til the 
5 old Song.“ If he is obliged in Virtue of the Theocracy to ſee. 
} 5 0 that 7 no 1 Tron ues eſcapes . Puni ioment u. And again, — becauſe 
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1 N + Deut. xxvii. 16. and Prov. Xx. 17. „ 

1 Iſaiah it, 5. Chap. lix. 2. Chap. lxiv. 8 

8 Iſaiah v. 19. Jerem. xvii. 1 5. Amos v. 18. Zeph. i. 12. Malac. il ii. 15. | 


|} Divine Legat. Vol. II. p. 445, 446. Vol. III. pP. 121, 122. Ed. 4to.] 
* Exam, of Mr, W's a p. 206. 


66 otherwiſe, 
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& otherwiſe, ſome Tranſgreſſors would eſcape Puniſhment *. And 
„again, whether an extraordinary Providence over Particulars was. 


„then engaged ſo as that no Tranſgreſſor ſhould eſcape Puniſhment, no 


&« Obſerver of the Law ſhould miſs preſent temporal Blaſſings, is the 
Point to be proved +.” And again“ The great Point was firſt 


4 to have proved, that ever there was ſuch an extraordinary Provi- 
& dence to Particulars. as that 20 Tranſgreſſor ever eſcaped Puniſb- 


& ment, nor did any Obſerver of the Law miſs his preſent Reward J. 


This therefore being all his Anſwer, I had given him his Re- 


ply before hand. And have now nothing to do but to arraign him. 
again, for a SECOND ACC of putting off his falſe 


Ware. 


But his Logic i is ſo very entertaining, that he will allow us to 
divert ourſelves. with it a little; eſpecially as he has given us ſo 


much leiſure, by truſting all to one pitiful Sophiſm. It is where 
he ſays, It appears from the Reaſon of the thing, that this Admi- 


4 mftration did not begin to be exerted in. particular Caſes, till the Civil 
« Laws of the Republic had fail-d of their Efficacy. Thus, where any 
Crime, as for Iuſtance, Diſobedience to Parents, was public, It be- 
ei came the Object of the Civil Tribunal,. and is accordingly ordered to. 
« be puniſhed by the Judge. But when private and ſecret, then it be- 
«6 came the Object of divine V. engeance. Let this be admitted. Now, 
« ſays Mr. Warburton, the Conſequence of this was, that when the 
Laus were remiſsly or corruptly aaminifired, Good and 1ll would 


6 Jometimes happen unequally to Men. 
On the contrary, I ſay, that this is no Conſequence at = 


66 For upon Suppoſition of an extraordinary Providence, equally 1 
& miniſtred, the guilty Perſons ought to ſuffer by Divine Vengeance, 

« and the corrupt and remiſs Magiſtrate too, as being guilty of a 

« Crime in not doing his Duty §.“ Here we ſee our Ditputant 
miſtook, which part of the Syllogiſm he was to e And ſo 


* Raum. of Mr. Ws Account, p. 20 + Ibid. p. 5 
1 Ibid. p. 216, $ Ibid, p- 205, 206. 


inſtead! 
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inſtead of the Prem es, denied the Concluſion, For if he will admit 


that the Adminiftration did not begin to be exerted till the civil Laws 
had failed, the Conſequence is neceſſary, that, «when the civil Laws 
were remiſily executed, Good and Ill would ſometimes fall unequally.— 
No Conſ:quence at all, ſays Dr. Sykes. Why? becauſe “ upon Sup- 
<& poſition of an extraordinary Providence equally adminiſtred, the 


e guilty Perſons ought to ſuffer by divine Vengeance, &c.” A 
Man 1s to be tried by the common Commiſſion of Oyer and Ter- 
miner. Let this be admitted, ſays our Diſputant. Why then, ſay 
1, the Conſequence is, that he muſt ſtay till that Time comes. 
This is no Conſequence at all, replies he ; for, upon Suppoſition that he 
ought to be hanged ſooner, he ought to be tried ſooner. But then, 
good Doctor, if you had this Suppoſition in reſerve, why did you 
admit my Premiſes, which, when admitted, exclude your Suppoſition ? 
I thought I had done with him on this head when I had laughed 


at him; but there is ſomething ſo malignant againſt the Law it- 
ſelf, in his Anſwer to what I ſay of the Suſpenſion of an extraor- 


dinary Providence, that the Reader muſt bear a little longer with 

us both. This Suſpenfion (he tells the Reader) I fay was pub- 

4 lickly denounced.” But (he ſays) not one Proof is produced of ſuch 

& ͤpublie Denunciation of the Suſpenſion of the extraordinary 

% Providence to Particulars. The only Paſſages referred to for 

c this Public Denunciation, —are Iſaiah 1 lil. 5. lix. 2. IXIv. 7— _ 

"+ Here | is certainly a great Evil threatened to Feruſalem and Fudah ; 
but as for a Suſpenſion of an extraordinary Providence, HERE 1 

& NOT ONE Won b. Alt is as true now as it was then, that Iniqui- 

« ties will ſeparate between us and God; and it has no relation to 

4 any Suſpenſion of an extraordinary Providence for a particular 
« Time *.“ Was there ever ſuch a Reaſoner! | Suppoſe from a 


Paſſage in Ling, which ſpeaks of the Creation of a Dictator, 1 


mould infer that the Conſular and Senatorial, the Tribunitial and 


| Popular Powers were all for a time ſuſpended ; ; would it be ſufficient _ 


* Exam, of Mr. V Account, &C, p. 211, 212, 


to 
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to ſay, No all which that Paſſage proves is the erection of a 


ſupreme Magiſtrate; And erecting a ſupreme Magiſtrate, which is 


a thing that may, be done now, does not infer the Suſpenſion of 
thoſe particular Powers. If to this fine reaſoning, it be replied, that 
the Inference was fair, becauſe, from other Parts of Livy, we 
learn there were ſuch power in the Roman State; which conſe- 


_ quently on the erection of an higher muſt needs be ſuſpended ; would 


not that teach the Reader a ready Anſwer to our Doctor? Is not 


an extraordinary Providence as cle: irly declared by the Law of Mo oſes, 


as the Conſular and Tribunitial Power by the Law of Rome? And 


conſequently, when God tells his People that he will withdraw his 


Face from them for their Sins, and return to them on their Repen- 


tance, is not this as plain a Denunciation of the Suſpenſion of that ex- 
traordinary Providence, as the Creation of a Dictator was a Suſ] penſion | 


of all the other Magiſtracies? But ſo perverſe are theſe Arſwerers, and 


ſo much Strangers to their Bible, that an extraordinary Providence to 
Particulars, which 18a Scripture Doctrine they diſpute with. me as if 
it was my own; and a Future State amongſt the Fews, which is 
their own, they would have not diſputed, as if 1 it were a Scripture 


Doctrine. —This being premiſed, let the Bible now f peak for itſelf. 
Tfainh iii. For behold the Lord of Hoſts doth take away from Jeruſalem 


and from Judah the Stay and the Staff, the whole Stay of Bread an 4 


the whole Stay of. Water ,—Thy Men ball fall by the Sword, and th * 


Mighty in the War, v. 1l—25. Chap. lix. Behold the Lord's Hand is 

not ſhortened that it cannot ſave ; neither his Ear heavy that it cannot 

bear. But your Iniquities have ſeparated between you and your God, 

and your Sins have hid his Face from you, that he will not hear, &. 

mm 15 2s Ch. Ixiii. In all their Miction he was Micted, and the Angel . 
of his Preſence ſaved them : In his Love and his Puy . he redeemed them, : 
and be BARE THEM, AND CARRIED THEM ALL THE Days OF OLD. 


But they REBELLED, and vexed his holy Spirit; therefore be was turned 


to be their Enemy, and he fought againſt them, v. 10, 11. Ch. Ixiv. 
And there 1 is none that calleth upon wy . that flirreth up bimſelf 


0. 
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to take hold of thee : for thou haſt hid thy Face from us, and haſt con- 
ſumed us becauſe of our Iniquittes, v. 7. 

Well, ſays he, But let us admit that a Suſpenſion of the ex- 
« tracrdinary Providence was publickly denounced, in theſe Paſ- 
< ſages of the Prophet. It was a very ſevere Puniſhment. To 
« whom? Why to all the Jews —ALL of that Nation, the Virtuous 
4 and Wicked, the Good and the Bad *.—Again, . The Fews had 
cc been much accuſtomed to an extraordinary Diſpenſation, and now 
«« this extraordinary Providence is ſuſpended and publickly known 
« to be ſo. This was a ſevere Puniſhment certainly to ALL good 


Men, becauſe God was wont, and had engaged himſelf to grant 
particular Bleſſings to all ſuch ; WHEREAS BY THIS SUSPENSION 
„ THEY WERE NO LONGER INTITULED TO ANY OF THEM T.“ 
This is his Repreſentation of the State of the Caſe : : and from this 
the forms all his Difficulties againſt my Reaſoning. Where he got 
it, I know not: But certainly not from the Bible; the Book of all 
others he ſeems the leaſt acquainted with. Had he looked into 
2 hat, he would have found that he had given the moſt falſe and 

injurious, becauſe moſt contrary Repreſentation of this whole matter. 

For the Bible tells us, that the Severity of the Puniſhment, in this 
Suſpenſion, fell, as it ought, not upon the Good, but upon the Evil 
only. Hear God's own expreſs Declaration in the very Place, 
where this Suſpenſion is denounced, vix. the third Chapter of Iſaiah ; 
which, too, our Examiner pretends to have read. Say YE To 
: THE RIiGHTEGUS THATIT SHALL BE WELL WITH HIM : FOR THEY 


SHALL EAT THE FRuIT or THEIR Dolncs, Wo unTo THE 


WrckeD, Ir SHALL BE ILL WITH HIM; FOR THE REWARD or 
His HANDS SHALL BE GIVEN HIM, 10, 11. And we learn, from 
2 Parabolical Command in Ezekiel, how exactly theſe Promiſes 
were fulfilled—And the Lord \faid unto him, Go through the mid} w—- 
; the City, through the midſt. of Jeruſalem, and ſet a Mark upon the 
 Poreheads of the Men that / 1 86, and that e "of all the Abominations 


* Exam. of Mr, W . Account, p. 213. ˖ Ibid. p. 214, 
| that 
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that be done in the midi thereof, And to others he ſaid in mina 
hearing, Go ye after him through the City and ſmite: Let not your 
Eye ſpare, neither have you Pity, Slay utterly old and young, both 
Maids and little Children and Women ; but come not near any Man 
upon whom is the Mark ;\ and begin at my Sanctuary, &c. chap. ix. 
4—6.—And now, will our learned Doctor be pleaſed to take this 
for an Anſwer likewiſe to the concluding Words of his Paragraph? 
The great Point was firſt to have been proved that ever there 
„ was ſuch an extraordinary Providence to Particulars —This, I 
« ſay, ſhould firſt have been proved; which, I apprehend, has not 
been done. Nor, in courſe, will any of theſe Paſſages from 
ee the Prophets prove a Suſpenſion of that equal Providence over, | 
* Particulars, which SEEMS never to have been exerted *. Eo 
Il ſhould not leave the Paſſage, here quoted, without fey! ing, 
that, where I have made the Break, it went on with the old Sophiſm, 
in this manner, — ““ As that no T1 ranſgreſſor ever eſcaped Puni ifhment, 
« nor did any Obſerver of the Law miſs his preſent Reward.” But I 
wave it, as beginning now to pity him. It has been obſerved of 
your notorious Story-tellers, that, by often repeating a favourite f 
Tale, they have at laſt come to believe themſelves. And aa, 
ſeems to be with our good Doctor. He has urged . His own Senſe of 
the Propoſition ſo often to all my Arguments (not leſe, I dare fay, 
than twenty Times) that he now ſeems in pe. carneſl, to take it 
for mine. . 


XIV. 


Dot we are drawing towns a Concluſion with bien) The Author ; 


oy of The Divine Legation (fays he) © proceeds, in the laſt Place, to | 
give a full and general Solution of the Difficulty. It ſtands thus: 


« The common Cauſe of thefe Complaints argſe from the gradual withe 


« drawing the extraordinary Providence. Under the Fudges it was 


44 perfectly equal. M. hen the People had rebelliouſh n 4 King. . 


: EE * Exam, of Mr. Ws . Se. 274. . 
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&« and—God ſuffered the Tbeocracy to be adminiftered by a Viceroy, 


&« there was—a great Abatement in the Vigour of this extraordinary 
% Providence From hence to the Time of the Captruity the extraordi- 
% nary Providence kept gradually decaying ; till, on their full Settle- 
« ment after their Return, it entirely cea ſed.— This leaves us as much 


« jn the dark as any of the Solutions before given. For the ex- 
« traordinary Providence over Particulars (by which 1s aLwars 


* MEANT fuch a Providence that 20 Tranſgreſſor eſcaped Puniſbment, 


b nor Obſerver of the Law. miſſed bis Reward) kept gradually de- 
cc caying to the Captivity. After Samuel's Time there was a great 
% Abatement in its Vigour; and, from this Time, it gradually de- 
cayed. Its Abatement then muſt be in not inflicting conſtantly 
temporal Evils on the one, or in not giving conſtantly temporal 
« Eyvils to the other: or et{e”—Well, to ſtop him ſhort, it did con? 
Hiſt in no. giving conſtantiy. What then ? Why then (ſays * 

1 cannot be the former of theſe Notions, becauſe if the equal Pro- 
= « vidence was not conſtant, it would come to be the ſame as unequal. : 
„For what is the common Providence, or not extraordinary, but 

„ where Tranſgreſſors are often not puniſhed here, but go on and 
4 proſper i in their Wickedneſs; and good Men are often not re- 

40 warded but ſometimes ſuſfer ® ?” A moſt admirable Argument ! El 

and, as well expreſſed. I cannot (ſays he) be the former of theſe 

| Notions—Meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, that if the former of theſe Notions 

-- be mine, he will ſhew it to be a falſe one. Well, but his Reaſon 2 : 

1 BECAUSE if an EQUAL Providence was not conſtant, it would come 
40 to be the ſame as ux RAL.“ Very well quibbled again. What 
is not perfectly equal muſt needs be unequal, Therefore, as more 

than Ten may be either Eleven or Eleven Thouſand; ſo unequal. 
may ſignify, as well the bigheſt Degree of Inequality, ſuch as that 
Providence exerciſed at preſent, or ſome ſmall Deviation only from 

2 Equality. And this being ſo, he only deſires you, in courteſy. to 

, his Argomate. to underſtand it in the firſt Senſe. And then with 5 


* Exam, of Mr, We Account, &c. Potts 
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the ſame ſucceſs, he will diſpute againſt the Moon's equal or regu- 4 


lar Motion round the Earth. Vou Aſtronomers, ſays he (for, to do 
him Juſtice, nothing comes amiſs to him; he has confounded all 
Men in their Turns, and put every Science out of Countenance) you 
contend for the Moon's equal or regular Motion; and yet you are 


| forced to confeſs that there are ſome Inequalities or Irregularities 


in that Motion, ariſing from the Sun's Attraction, the elliptical 


Figure of its Orbit, and its not moving in the plain of the Earth's | 
Motion. Now if your equal Motion be not conflant, it would come 
to be the fame as unequal, For what is regular Motion but that 
which has no Irregularities ? In ſhort, you have a great Difficulty 


to ſurmount when you attempt upon your Scheme of Equality to ac- 


count for the Repreſentations of Inequality, which Nature ſo plainly 
makes. As great Authors as you are, what has been bitherto bub- 


ed is all Confuſion, and full of inextricable Difficulties. 


But, to make his Argument wear the better, he has lined his 
Quibble with an Equivocation. Obſerve his Words: Fan equal Pro- 
vidence (ſays he) was not conflant, Ir wou D COME 10 be the ſame as 
unegual. But when ? Why the Quibble encourages you to under- 
ſtand preſently; which is to the Purpoſe: But if that fail, the 
Egquivocation authorizes you to underſtand many Ages afterwards, 5 
though it be nothing to the Purpoſe. his equal Providence of 
Heaven kept gradually declining in its Vigour, till it became at laſt 
the preſent Common unequal Providence; and ſo could be no longer 
called equal or extraordinary. Thus again, the regular Motion of 
the Moon, as our great Philoſopher, who has ſo well accounted for 
its preſent Irregularities, tells us, will probably, for the Reaſons 
be aſſigns, grow more and more irregular, till it become at laſt ſo 
unconſtant, that it will be no longer a | Togular but an | irregular 


| Motion. 


But we are not got to hs kenn of OTE Affair. The old Sophiſm 
lies yet at the bottom of the Inkhorn : But now indeed fo worn 


and hacknied, that 1 it is ſcarce able to ſupport a miſerable ible. 
bt hd „ 
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Vet it Kit puts its beſt Foot forward. This choice Realaning being 


introduced as uſual, . The extraordinary Providence over Particu- 
lars; by which Is ALWAYS MEANT. ſuch a Providence that No 
« Tranſgreſſor eſeaped Puniſhment, nor Obſerver of the Law miſſed 


4. his Reward.” —ALWAYS MEANT ! Yes, truly, I can't but ſay 
he is conſtant enough in this Meaning. For which Reaſon I muſt 
here, for the THJRD TIE, remind him whom it belongs. 
to.— Mr. Warburton {ſays he) produces ſome Evidence that an 
extraordinary Providence revived after the return from the Capti- 
vity. He cites Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. But none of theſe 
Places prove any thing more than a promiſed Bleſſing to the 
_ «© Fewws nationally conſidered *.“ Indeed ? Why then had he not 
the Honeſty to quote thoſe Places in The Divine Legation which do- 
prove more? particularly from the Prophet Amos, where this ex- 
traordinary Providence is conſidered as adminiſtred to Particulars. 
The Words quoted in Page 438 of Vol. II. + of The Divine Legation 
are theſe—4lſs ] baue withbolden the Rain from you, when there was 
yet three Months to the Harveſt, and I cAUSED 1T ro RAIN UPON 
ONE CITY, AND CAUSED IT No TO RAIN UPON ANOTHER CiTy, 


ONE PIECE WAS RAINED UPON, AND THE Pizcs WHEREUPON IT 


'RAINED NOT, WITHERED {,—But he goes on—* It proves a very 
ſtrong Promiſe to bleſs the Nation of the But as to a 
| « Proof of an extraordinary Providence in the Senſe that No TRANS- | 
„ GRSSSOR WAS TO ESCAPE PUNISHMENT, NoR No OBSERVER OF 
«6. THE Law MISS His REWARD, I cannot fee the force of his Ar- 


« gument &.” But I can fee the Force of His, though: And 


therefore here again accuſe him, for the FOURTP and laſt Time, 
; of a very vile Prevarication. that has run * all his Reaſoning, ; 


| 955 this e 


* Exam. of Mr. W's Account, r. p. 220. 1. 
1 Ed. 4to. vol. III. 2. 114. OY 
2 Amos, chap. iv. ver. 7. 
bp > Exam. of Mr, W 's Account, e. Pe 221. a 
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And now we are happily got through his whole Examination of 


my Account of the Nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy. A very ſingular 
Compoſition truly! One Part Blunder, and two Parts Pallacy ! 
Which though it may ſometimes make, as a great Writer aſſures 
us, a good Man of the World, thas here however made a very bad 
Pamphlet. And no wonder. For this kind of Compoſition re- 
| quires, in both Caſes, a very nice Adjuſtment, Otherwiſe, in 
playing the Knave (whether it be on Paper or in Public) Folly is 
ſo apt to get the upper Hand, that very often the firſt Dupe a de- 
figning Man makes, is himſelf : As, not to mince the Matter, in 


the Caſe of our Examining Doctor, whoſe Wantonneſs in under- 


taking a Subject he did not underſtand, has ſo far outſtript his Art 


in managing it, that, before his Fallacy had Time to impoſe upon 5 
others, his too frequent and indiſcreet Repetition of it had ſo worked. 
upon himſelf, that he became no longer able to judge of any thing 

I had written: And therefore confeſſes (and I dare ſay truly) that 
what I have HITHERTO PUBLISHED 1S ALL. Conpusion, | to him, | 


AND FULL oF INEXTRICABLE DiFFICULTIES * . 


6 But tis the Sport to have the Engineer 
0 Hoiſt with his own Petar.“ ; 


we have now paſſed through our : Two Cranes Doctors 


Happy for them had they but known or underſtood that Maxim "" 


a certain celebrated French Writer, DE PRENDRE POUR VRAT CE QUE 


PIT UN AUTEUR, SANS REJETTER COMME FAUX CE QU'IL NE 
DIT PAs. In theſe we find fo great a Similitude of Talents, that 
Dr. S. might very well be miſtaken for Dr. S. were it not for ſome 
minuter Differences; a kind of Polemic Badges, that 0 ſerve to 


8 tell us to what Party either Wearer belongs. 


But adjuſting the Merits of ſuch kind of Authors, 3 is now 0 
leaſt of my Concern. I here bid a final Adieu to Controverſy, unleſs. 
ſome very groſs Provocation draw, me back. For though 1 have 


* Exam. of Mr. .- s 1 &c, p. 222. 


not 
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not overloaded the Public with Writings of this ſort, nor attempted 
to engage its Attention but on Subjects of high Importance; yet 
even theſe will receive their beſt Defence and Support, by being 
carefully conſidered together, in the Order I firſt delivered them. 
For, as Lord Bacon ſays excellently well, TAE Harmony or 4 
ScigNCE, SUPPORTING EACH PART THE OTHER, Is AND OUGHT 
TO BE THE TRUE AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND eee oF 
ALL THE SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS. 5 
But in taking a formal leave it may perhaps be expected, hit I 
ſhould ſay ſomething why le ever a at all: And _ 1 an- 
ſwered in this manner. | 
To the firſt of theſe Quetions I muſt noble oY that I lave 
never yet ſeen any thing which, in my own opinion, deſerved my 
notice. But I was willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. The 


Public (ſays a Friend) by what I can perceive, thinks there is ſome- | 


bing in this Pampblet —thinks there may be Something i m that, Well, 

I ſubſcribe to the public Judgment. I examine, I write, I confute. 
And what do I get by it? The Mortification of being told, that 5 
now, forſooth, the Public wonders why I ſhould ſpend my Time upon 
uch Mriters. And in this manner I have been ſerved—more than 
once. — The Public ſays this; the Public ſays that: In ſhort, the 5 

Public's a Wag, and loves to divert itſelf at the Expence of us poor 5 
Authors. Of which Diverſion, having ſo fairly contributed wad = 
Quota, I ſhall now beg leave to retire—Luſfti fatts, — 

As to the Manner in which I have anſwered ſome of my Adverſa- 
nes: Their inſufferable Abuſe, and my own Love of Quiet, made 
It neceſſary. bs had tried all ways to ſilence an iniquitous Clamour; 
: by Neglect of it ; by good Words, by an Explanation of my Mean- 

ing; and all without Effect. The Firſt Volume of this obnoxious 


Work had not been out many Days, before I was fallen upon by a 


furious Ecclefiaſtical News-writer, with the utmoſt Brutality. Al! 


the Return I then made, or then ever intended to make, was a Vin- 


dication of my moral Character, wrote with ſuch Temper and For- 
bearance as ſeemed Affectation to thoſe who did not know that 
5 E 
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only wanted to be quiet, But I reckotied without my Hoſt, The 
angry Man became ten times more outrageous. What was now to 
be done? I tryed another Method with him. I drew his PiQure ; 
I expoſed him naked ; and ſhewed the Public of what Parts and 
Principles this Tumour was made up. It had its Effect; and I never 
heard more of him. On this Occaſion, let me tell the Reader a 
Story. As a Scotch Bag-piper was traverſing the Mountains of Uher, 
he was, one Evening, encountered by a bunger-farved Iriſh Wolf. 
In this Diſtreſs, the poor Man could think of nothing better than 
to open his Wallet, and try the Effects of his Hoſpitality. He did 
ſo: and the Savage ſwallowed all that was thrown him with fo 1 im- 
8 proving a Voracity, as if his Appetite was but juſt coming to him. 
The whole Stock of Proviſion, you may be ſure, was ſoon ſpent. 
And now, his only Recourſe was to the Virtue of the Bap- pipe; 
| which the Monſter no ſooner heard, than he took to the Mountains 
with the ſame Precipitation that he had come down. The poor 
Piper could not ſo perfectly enjoy his Deliverance, but that, with | 


aan angry Look at parting, he ſhook his Head, and ſaid, Ay! are 


theſe your Tricks ? — Had 1 known your Humour, Lang * have bad EN 


your Muſic before Supper. 
But though I had the Caduceus of Peace i in my Hands, yet it was 


only in Caſes of Neceſſity that I made uſe of it. And therefore! 


choſe to let paſs, without any Chaſtiſement, ſuch 1 impotent Railers 


as Dr. Richard Grey, and one Bate, a Zany to a Mountebank, On 1 


the other hand, when I happened to be engaged with ſuch very 


5 learned and candid Writers as Dr. Middleton and The Maſter of the 


_ Charter-houſe, I gave ſufficient Proof how much I preferred a dif- 
| ferent manner of carrying on a Controverſy, would my Anfwerers 
but afford me the Occaſion. But alas! as I never ſhould have ſuch 
learned Men long my Adverſaries, and never wor!d have theſe other 
: my Friends, J found that, if I wrote at all, 1 muſt be condemned 5 


to a manner, which all, who know me, know to be moſt abhor- 


rent to my natural Temper. So, on the whole, I reſolved to quit 
my hands of them at once: And turn again to nobler Game, more 


Vor. VI. TIF 4. Dn _ fuitable, 5 
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_ ſuitable, as Dr. Stebbing tells me, 10 my Clerical Function, that peſ- | 
| 5 tilent Herd of libertine Scriblers, with which the Iſland is over- run; 
| whom I would hunt down, as good King Edgar did his Wolves; 
from the mighty Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, to the 
drunken . Cobler, who wrote u Jae. and the Re- 
 furrettion *. 
5 To conclude, then, if hitherto, ! in oats Courſe of my juſt Vindi- 
=: cation, any thing has eſcaped me, offenſive to the candid Reader, I 
I cha: heartily wiſh it unſaid. Not for the ſake of thoſe, the ſo proper 
Subjects of i it, for & indignus qui facerem, at illi digni hac contumelia 
funt maxime : but for the ſake of the Public, to whom I have Ob- 
ligations for their fair and generous Reception of my Writings. Not 
but the Candour and Equity of their Judgment will, I know, 
always carry along with it what Jam now about to ſay, in Alle- 
viation of any Harſhneſs that may have eſcaped me, under all the 
Calumny that Envy, in the Diſguiſe of falſe Zeal, has ſo liberally 
| poured out upon me: Which is this: That my ſole Motive in writ- 
ing The Divine Legation was the Diſcovery and Advancement of 
Truth, and (in that) the Support and Eſtabliſhment of Revelation. 
And if I needed a Voucher, J have the Pleaſure to obſerve, that 
the Encouragement given to this Attempt, is ſufficient to ſhew, that 
no conſiderable Man, either in Church « or — did, indeed, ever 
. rhivk that I had any other Motive. 
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* In a en intituled, The Aenne of 7 us demonſtrated to: ws 10 Proof. 2. : 
85 anfaver to a late Pamphlet, called, the Reſurrection of Jeſus cleared, Se. London, printed 
: for F. Fackman, in Fieet Street. Price One Shilling hut ſome ſay this was no Cobler, © 
8 5 but Dr. Mar gans own Apothecary ; who now writes by his Maſter's Receipts. Indeed, 5 
he is of ſo ſtrong a Complexion as to make it very probable he muſt be one whoſe 
Trade it has been to apply himſelf only to the wrong End of Human Kind. But whether 
5 he be of this, or the other cleaner Trade, I would recommend it to the fine Gentlemen 
| | to conſider, if it will not ſoon be neceſſary, for their Honour, to profeſs themſelves on 
the Side of Religion, fince Infidelity is thus fallen into Attainder, and can now deſcend 
no lower. = | . 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL, VI. 
P. 7. J. 20, after 22 inſert ne. | 
21. J. 19. for Gods, r. God's. 
34. J. 4. from the bottom, for ſtte, r. Hale. | 
44. u. J. 1. for dominum, r. dominium. 1 : 
181. J. 20. for by reach, r. my reach. | 
188. J. 9. from the bottom, for would, r. could. 
269. . 2. for charitable 2 1. charitable an office. 
376. J. 2 5 for believing bis having a principle read and -i is 5 having, 
| = =” principle N | 
439. J. 6. "hs he has learnt, r. he has not barns: 
Bias. I. 14. for unequal providence, r. equal providence, 25 
527. J. 6. for power, r. powers. . 5 
830. J. 14. for evils, r. rewards, 
533. J. 10. for in, r. is. 
Vol. VI. 


